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PREFACE, 

The present edition of the Mandi State Gazetteer was com* 
piled by Mr. Emerson, I.C.S., late Settlement Officer and Super* 
intendent ; my connection with the work has been confined to 
slight additions and alterations, bringing it right up to date, and 
to the correction of the proofs. 

The thanks of the Darbar are due to Dr. Hutchinson and 
Dr. Yogel for the section dealing with the political history of the 
State, to Dr. Vogel and Pandit Hira Nand Shastri for notes on 
Archaeology, to Mr. G. C. L. Howell, C. S., for an account of the 
fisheries, and to Mr. H. L. Wright, I.F.S., for the sections on the 
flora, fauna and forests. Lala Sri Gopal, Sub-Divisional Officer, 
furnished historical data to the authors of the political history, 
and in addition collected material of general interest. The illus- 
trations are mostly the work of Mr. H. L. Wright. 


3. R, S. PARSONS, I.C.S., 
Superintendent, Mandi State. 


Mandi: 

The 18th June 1919. 
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CHAPTER I —DESCRIPTIVE. 


SECTION A. — Physical Aspects. 

The Mandi State with an area of approximately 1,200 square Boundaries, 
miles is situated between 31°-23' and 32°-4' N. and 76°-40' and 
77°-22' E. Eor the greater part of its boundary it marches 
with the Kangra district — the Kulu sub-division on the east, the 
Palampur tahsil on the north and the Palampur and Hamirpur 
tahslls on the west. On the south it is bounded by the Suket 
State, and on the south-west it touches the Bilaspur State. 

Its extreme length from close to Baijnatli on the north-west 
to the south-eastern corner on the Bisnu is 54 miles, .and its 
breadth from the Dulehi pass to the Bilaspur border is about 33 
miles 

The river Beas flowing first roughly from east to west and Rivers, 
then in a north-westerly direction divides the State into two 
unequal portions, of which the southern is the larger. It enters 
the State close to Bajaura, forming the boundary between Kulu 
and part of the Sanor kardari for about 10 miles, and then flows 
through Mandi territory on both banks. As far as the town of 
Mandi, which is situated on the left bank, its course is westerly, 
but it there turns to the north for a few miles, after which it runs 
in a north-westerly direction until it leaves the State at Sandhol 
(1,800 feet). For the greater part of its length it runs between 
high banks and, as it is never of great breadth, the current is 
swift, especially during the rains. The average fall up to Larji is 
about 50 feet a mile, and from there to Mandi about 20 feet ; 
for the rest of its course inside Mandi territory the fall is slight. 

Practically the whole area of the State drains into the Beas, Tributaries, 
only +he south-east comer being situated on the Sutlej watershed. 

Within the State the principal tributaries of the Beds are on the 
north bank the Uhl, Luni, Rana and Binu, and on the south 
bank the Hansa, Tirthan, Bakhli, Jiuni, Suketi, Ranodi, Son and 
Bakar. 

Rising in the snowy ranges of Bara Bhangdl, the Uhl drains North ban*, 
the valley between the Nargu and Ghoghar-ki-Dhar ranges and after 
a southerly course of some 40 miles through the Chuhar and Drang 
kdrdaris falls into the Beas about 5 miles above the town of 
Mandi. As it runs in a deep gorge between steep high banks, its 
waters cannot be used for irrigation. The Luni rises on the 
western slopes of the Ghoghar-ki-Dh6r, near Urla, and flowing 
southward about 10 miles falls into the Beds a mile above the 
Rana. The latter has its sources in the numerous streams which 
descend from Chhota Bhangal and drains the valley which lies 
between the Ghoghar-ki-Dhar and its parallel range to the west, 

£ 
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running southward in the State for about 10 miles through the 
Bhangal and Ner karddris. 

The Binu flowing south from Baijnath forms the western 
boundary of the State for about 6 miles before it joins the Beas. 

The southern tributaries are more numerous. To the ex- 
treme east of the State, the Hansa (or Bah) forms the boundary 
between Mandi and Plach for some 8 miles, until it joins the 
Tirthan at Manglaur. Thence the united streams flow north- 
wards, still forming the boundary of the State for another 6 
miles, and fall into the Beas at the point where it turns sharply 
eastwards at Larji. The Bakhli rising in the Magru range 
runs through Mandi, Saraj and Pandoh for 20 miles to meet 
the Beds at Bakhal. Bising in the hills of Kamru Nag in 
Ndchan, the Jiuni irrigates some 450 acres there and in the 
Pandoh kdrdar>, and joins the Beas about 14 miles above Mandi 
town. The Suketi enters the State from Suket territory, and 
becomes, after its junction with the Bati and Kansa streams, a 
considerable volume of water. It then flows north until it falls 
into the Beds close to the town of Mandi There is little irriga- 
tion from the stream itself, but the inundations during the rains 
are considerable and very beneficial to the land affected. The 
Banodi rising in the Bopru hill irrigates some 40 acres in the 
Tungal kdrddri and after a northerly course of about 11 miles 
falls into the Beas nearly opposite to the mouth of the Bana. 
The Son or Seon Khad (so called because gold is found in very 
small quantities in its bed) rises in the S tr ki-Dhdr hills and 
running northward for some 15 miles enters the Beds at the 
Kanda ferry. It irrigates the karddris of Kamlah and Pingla. 
The Bakar Khad rises in the Wall Devi hills and then flow ing 
northward forms the boundary between the State and the tahsil 
of Hamfrpur, until it joins the Beas at Sandhol. The local 
proverb well describes the stream : — 

“ Bakar Jehad sabhi khaddan di rdni, 

“ Hemda dhitp na teondi pdni, 

“ Barsdti kihdn jind lac’ ani.” 

“ The Bakar is the queen of all streams. There is no sun in 
winter nor water in summer, and in the rains how can one save 
one’s life ? ” 

The main ranges of mountains run from north to south, but 
the system is much broken up by innumerable transverse spurs. 
The most conspicuous is the Jalori range which is crossed by the 
high road from Kulu to Simla by a pass of that name. It divides 
the watersheds of the Sutlej and the Beas and on its northern 
slopes is unusually well wooded with deodar and blue pine 
forests of great value. Shikari Devi (11,060 feet) is the highest 




Bakhli river. Gohar bridge. 
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peak in the range, its summit being crowned oy a shrine to a local chap.i. a. 
goddess. The range throws off three main spurs which extend 
throughout the tract known as the Mandi Saraj. To the north Aspects 
of the Beas is the Nargu range, a continuation of the Bir BhangAl, xhe^nuin 
separating Mandi from Kulu proper, and crossed by the Bhubu 
pass (9,480 feet). The mountains here run up to 13,o00 feet, 
the slopes being often very precipitous and the valleys deep. 

Almost parallel, and running down the centre of the State, 
is the Ghoghar-ki-Dhar, of which the slopes are fairly gentle. 

It is not well wooded, but contains large expanses of excellent 
grazing and the salt quarries of Drang and Guman. 

The Sikandar range commences inside Mandi territory from 
the trijunction of the State with Bilaspur and Suket, and from 
there runs northward for fifty miles, being intersected by the Beas 
two marches north-west of Mandi town. The range contains 
some good forests of cliil pine, but the greater part of it con- 
sists of rich grass slopes.' Its name is attributed to Sikandar 
Lodhi, who, about 37o years before the reign of Akbar, is sup- 
posed to have crossed it on his way to the conquest of Kangra. 

Popular tradition assigns the crossing to a pass on the old road 
to Hoshidrpur, situated a few miles from the Suket border. 

Sikandar is supposed to have built a cantonment close by, and a 
tank, situated at a short distance from the pass and enclosing a 
prolific spring of water, is attributed to him. The people say 
that there was at one time a stone in the masonry of the tank 
bearing the inscription : — “ Sikandar dhar na war na par ” — “ the 
hill of Sikandar is not on this side nor that a cryptic sentence 
which was taken to indicate hidden treasure. A kumhar from 
Hoshiarpur is said actually to have found treasure here about 
thirty years ago, and cultivators when breaking up new land to 
cultivation have found pieces of swords and some square rupees. 

The range of altitudes is large, the highest point being Range 0 f 
about 13,000 feet on the Kulu border and the lowest point 1,800 of* 

feet near Sandhol where the Beas leaves the State, the only area the country, 
which approaches the nature of a plain is the valley of the Suketi, 
known locally as the Bahl, and even this tract is rather a series 
of plateaux than a plain. Several of the other valleys are open, 
and as they are often irrigable from kuhls, or small water chan- 
nels, they contain some of the most fertile land in the State. 

The slope and formation of the main ranges and their transverse 
spurs determine the extent of the hill cultivation. Some of the 
hills are so precipitous as to make cultivation impracticable 
on a large scale ; others have little depth of soil ; but the ma- 
jority, though unculturable over large areas, contain plateaux and 
gentle acclivities on which the villages with their outlying ham- 
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lets are situated. There are few barren areas, for, thanks to a 
favo ural )le rainfall, even the waste is either covered with forest or 
rich gi’azing lands. Below 4,000 feet the forests are not exten- 
sive, the only valuable ones consisting of chil ; but there is 
considerable scrub jungle and wide areas of grass-covered slopes 
which support the herds of the villagers as well as many cattle 
from outside. In cultivated areas and in grass lands the piped, 
mango and tun are often planted so that even the lower portions 
of the State are fairly well wooded. In the hills the forests are 
extensive and valuable. Deodar, blue pine, silver fir, spruce, 
chil and various kinds of oak are plentiful, and in parts of the 
State the forests are spreading rapidly. Above the forest line 
summer grazing for the flocks is ample, and around the villages 
there is usually adequate waste for the herds and those flocks 
which are not driven away either to the lower hills in winter or 
the higher pastures in summer. 

Below are given the altitudes of various peaks and places in 
the State : — 

Feet . 


Abju Fort ... ... ... 4,892 

Guman village (above salt mine)... ... 6,193 

Badhwani . - ••• 6,700 

Nargu (nortb-east corner of the State) ... 13,249 

Jangartilla (west of Bhubu pass) ... ... 11,447 

Bhubu pass ... ... ••• 9,480 

Jhatingri ... ... ... ... 6,610 

Dhelu ... ... - ... 4,000 

Urla ... ... ... 4,752 

Drang ... ... ... ... 3,615 

Dulchi pass ... 6,740 

Parasar Deo ... ... ... 8,740 

Shikari Devi ... ... ... 11,060 

Chachiot ... ... ... ... 4,690 

Kandi tkana ... ... ... 6,500 

Bijahi ... ... .. 7,000 

Jhungi ... .. ... ... 5,800 

Shyama "Kali temple in Mandi town ... 3,000 

Galina ... ... ... ... 3,004 

Itiwalsar . . ... .. ... 4,500 

Marwah Devi in Sikandar Dhar ... ... 6,665 

Naina Devi „ „ „ ... ... 6,356 

Mariari Devi „ „ „ ... 6,743 

Bhamla ... ... ... ... 3,308 

Gopalpur ... ... ... ... 3,300 

Sarka Gbit ... ... . . 3,666 

Kamlah, Fort ... ... 4,477 

Sandbol ... ... ... ... 1,800 


Although the scenery of Mandi State does not compare in 
grandeur with the Upper Sutlej valley, nor, according to most 


Scccnety. 
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judges, equal the varied beauty of Kulu, it has still many 
charms of its own. The Saraj and Nachan hills are well wooded 
and the torrents numerous, while magnificent views of the snows 
are obtainable from many places. In the Chuh^r kdrddi'i the^ 
steep precipices and deep valleys are impressive, while the Uhl 
which flows through it is a beautiful type of Himalayan stream. 
Except for the deep gorge near Larji the Beas is comparatively 
dull. But the Suketi valley with the river meandering through 
an open plain which disappears by easy gradations into the low 
hills around has attractions which are rarely found in the hills 
and is strongly reminiscent of Ireland. In the spring when the 
wild fruit trees are in blossom and the wheat fields just com- 
mencing to turn from green to gold, this valley presents a scene of 
restful beauty probably unequalled in the Punjab. The western 
portions of the State are far less attractive ; but they too contain 
isolated spots of great natural beauty among which mention must 
be made of the Riwalsar lake and the environs of KamUh. 

As may be expected from the varied altitudes, the climate 
shows large variations in different parts of the State. The heat 
is oppressive in the lower portions in the summer, and the cold is 
bitter in the hills during the winter. But at every season of the 
year except perhaps during the rains it is possible to find some 
locality where the climate is healthy and bracing. The people are 
inured to the extremes of heat and cold, and the only tract where 
sickness is at all prevalent is the Bahl. In the winter a dense 
mist rises from the Suketi valley which lasts well into the day 
and is the cause of much pneumonia. In the summer the heat is 
great and this with the cultivation of rice gives rise to malaria. 
The people of this tract are physically degenerate, but elsewhere 
both in the lower and upper bills they are strong and sturdy. 

No statistics are available for the rainfall except for the past 
three years in Mandi town and these are as follows : — 

Statistics of the rainfall for 1917 — 19. 


Month. 

1917. 

1918. 

1919. 

J armary 




•60 

4-80 

February 


... 


■so 

1-60 

March 




3-90 

1-60 

April 



... 

2-20 

1'70 

May 



... 

•40 

1-90 

June 



«.c 

14'20 

9-80 

July 



... 

18-70 

18-90 

August 




1610 

9-20 

September 



... 

*50 

2-70 

October 



... 

•10 

Nil. 

November 



fill 

1-10 

•40 

December 

... 


•50 

•70 

110 



Total 

... 

5380 

58-70 
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For the hill portion adjoining the Kulu sub-division, it may 
be said with certainty that the rainfall is greater than in Kulu 
proper, which is often without rain when Mandi has received 
good falls. For the tracts adjoining the Kangra district, the 
rainfall is certainly better than for the Hamirpur tahsil, and in 
some parts is at least equal to that of the Pdlampur tahsil. It 
is, indeed, only in very exceptional years that the rainfall, either 
in the monsoon or cold weather, fails seriously. On the other 
hand, it is rare that the distribution is favourable to the agri- 
cultural conditions of all portions of the State. 

The winter snow often comes down to 4,000 feet and has 
been known to fall in Mandi itself ; hut below 7,000 feet it does 
not lie long on the ground. In a normal year it disappears 
before the end of March from places of less elevation than 10,000 
feet, and by the end of May it is found only on the highest peaks 
and in sheltered nullahs with a northern aspect. 

The most unhealthy period of the year is the early autumn 
when the soil is drying after the rains and the rice fields are still 
damp from artificial flooding. Malaria is then common in the 
lower valleys and during August and September intermittent 
and bilious fevers and bowel complaints are prevalent. But in 
the lulls this season is healthy and the hillmen greatly dislike 
coming down at that time to the lower valleys. They are very 
susceptible to malaria which they attribute to the smell of the 
ripening paddy. 

The following note by Mr. H. H. Hayden is taken from the 
last edition of the Gazetteer 

“ The State lies partly on rocks belonging to the central 
Himalayan zone of unknown age and partly on Tertiary shales 
and sandstones. The rocks of the central zone consist of slates, 
conglomerates and limestones, which have been referred to the 
infra-Blaini and Blaini and Krol groups of the Simla area. The 
sandstones and shales of the Sub-Himalayan zone belong to the 
Sirmur series of Lower Tertiary age and to the Siwalik series 
(Upper Tertiary). The most important mineral of the State is 
rock salt. The age of the salt is quite uncertain, but it appears 
to be connected with the Tertiary beds.” 

The flora of Mandi has never been completely investigated. 
The greater part of the State closely resembles the Simla district, 
which has been very thoroughly dealt with in Collett’s Flora 
Simlensis, and it is safe to assume that this describes equally well 
the flora of Mandi, except in the lower parts of the State, where 
the vegetation is more tropical, and species are found which 
have no place in the Simla flora. In this part of the State, the 
vegetation is characteristic of the lower hills of the western 
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Himalayas and approaches very closely to that of parts of the 
Punjab plains. The more prcminent trees of this region are the 
simbal bombax malabaricum), the mango (mangifera Indica), 
the tun (cedrela toona), several species of acacia and albizzia, the 
sCdambra (odina Wodier), two species of terminalia, and the 
jnman (eugenia jambolana). Associated with these is the large 
taur climber (bauhinia Vahlii), the leaves of which are used ex- 
tensively as plates. The bamboo (dendro-ealamus strictus; is also 
indigenous in this region and is largely planted by the people 
near their villages. The waste land is covered with thorny shrubs, 
but where the grazing is very heavy these are gradually being 
ousted by the euphoroia (often erroneously called cactus). 

The first conifer begins at elevations betwee n 2, COO and 

3.000 feet, the . chtl (pinus longifolia) then gradually replacing 
the more tropical species. From here upwards, the tree-growth 
is distributed in more or less well marked climatic belts, the pro- 
minent elements of which are the conifers. Other factors be- 
sides elevation come into play, however, causing the characteristic 
trees of the successive zones to intermingle, especially near the 
limits of their distribution. Speaking generally, the chil may 
be considered the prevailing conifer up to 6,000 feet, when it 
gives place to the deodar (cedrus deodara) and the blue pine (pinus 
excelsa), which occur either pure, or more usually mixed, at 
all elevations from 5,000 to 8,000 feet and often higher on the 
warmer slopes. Above these come the spruce (picea morinda) 
from 7,000 to 9,000 and the silver fir (abies Pinclrow) from 

8.000 to 10,000 feet. Each of these zones possesses a charac- 
teristic oak. At the lower elevations the bdn or white oak (quer- 
cus incana) is not only mixed with the chil, deodar and blue 
pine, but in association with rhododendron arboreum and pieris 
ovalifolia also forms extensive forests of its own. At 7,000 feet it 
is replaced by the mohu or holly oak (quercus dilatata) and 
the green oak (quercus glauca), while in the upper zone the red or 
kharsu oak (quercus semecarpifolia) intermingles with the spruce 
and fir. 

Above 7,000 feet the flora is almost entirely temperate in 
character, and there are few plants which do not belong to one of 
the European families. On the cooler glades of the higher hills 
many trees of European genera are found, such as the walnut, 
elm, horse-ehesnut, maple, holly and poplar, often accompanied 
w'ith a dense mass of undergrowth of hill bamboo, ferns and shade- 
loving herbaceous plants. The most common shrubs at the higher 
elevations are the berberis, indigofera and desmodium, while the 
sharp thorned btkhal (prinsepia utilis) is to be found growing on 
vaste land throughout the State. 
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The herbaceous vegetation of Mandi, particularly at the 
higher elevations, contains many species of great beauty, which 
give to the country, except during the winter months, the aspect 
of a wild garden. The coming of spring brings with it the violet, 
larkspur, wild strawberry, an anenome and one of the wild gera- 
niums, while in the high level forests primula denticulate and 
viburnum fcetens burst into flower almost before the snow has 
had time to melt ; then, as the weather becomes warmer the 
wild rose and clematis cover the ugly shrub growth with a ’mass 
of flowers and the tnohru woods are spread with a carpet of irises 
With the break of the monsoon, the whole country becomes cover 
ed with luxuriant vegetation. The grassy uplands are filled with 
potentihe, parnassus, balsams and other gaily coloured flowers • 
the oaks become covered with tree ferns, while the woods contain 
many species of ground orchid, cautleva and roscoea. It i s i n 
the autumn, however, that the country is at its best when 
the foliage is changing colour and the bright red leaves of Virginia 
creeper cause even the sombre deodar and spruce to take on a 
cheerful appearance ; at this season too appears the wild narcis- 
sus, the most delicate and sweet-scented of all nature’s bounties. ' 

Many of the plants of Mandi are of considerable value to the 
people and in the following list of the more important trees and 
shrubs brief notes are given on their economic uses ; 

List of the more important tree\ and shrubs. 


Natural Order. 

Botanic name. 

English 

Local name. 

Economic uses. 



name. j 

1 


Berberidaeese . . . 

i 

Berberis vulgaris, 
aristata, cori- 
aria and lycium. 

Bombax mala- 

Barberry ... 

Ka { hmal ... 

The fruit is eaten. B.asaunt, an 
extract prepared from the 
root is used as a febrifuge. 
Hrushwood used for fuel 
hedges, etc. ' ’ 

Malvaeea? 

Silk cotton 

Simlal, 

Valuable timber iu tbe lower 
hills. 


baricum. 

tree. 

Simal. 

Tiliacete 

Grewia opposite - 
folia. 


Biyuha', 

Biul. 

Wood used for the pole Uanqri ) 
of the field roller 
leaves for fodder. The fibres 




« 

of the inner bark are made into 





ropes. Dry branches are used 
tor torch wood and the fruit 

MeUacen 




is eaten. 

Melia Azedarnch 

The Persian 
lilac. 

DreJe 

Oil is extracted from the fruits. 


Cedrela serrata. . . 

Hill Tun ... 

Darli 

Timber used for furniture. 


,, toona ... 

Tun 

Tuni 

Timber used for building, fur- 
mture, etc 

Celastracece 

Euonymus tin- 
gens. 

... 


The inner bark yields a vellow 
dye. 

Rhamnaces 

Zizyphus jujuba 

... 

Ber , beri . 

Fruit edible. 
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List of the more important trees and shrubs — continued. 


Natural order. 

Botanic name 

EnglUh 

name. 

Local name. 

Economic uses. 

Sapindaceffl 

Aeseulus indica... 

Indian horse 
chestnut. 

Khanor ... 

The seeds are made into flour 
and eaten ; the wood is used 
for domestic ntensils. 

* 

Sapindu-5 Make- 
rossi. 

Soap-nut 

tree. 

Eitha, Do ’o 

The fruit is used instead of soap 
for washing clothes. 


Acer cesium 


Mandar ... 

} Walking sticks made of this 
> wood are supposed to keep 


Staphylea emodi 


Nagiaun . 

j off snakes. 

Anaeardiacece ... 

Rhus cotinus ... 

Y enetian 
sumach. 

Tung, Titri 

i 

The wood is used for dyeing 
wool orange or scarlet ; the 
bark and leaves for tanning. 


,, Punjabensis 

... 

Titri 

■) The juice is highly corrosive 


„ Wallichi ... 


Rikhal 

f and raises blisters on the skin. 


„ Pistacia in- 
tegerrima. 


Kakkar, 

Kakre. 

C The heartwood is need for 
' building, furniture, etc. Galls 
which form on the leaves, 
known as kakri tinghi, are 
used for medicine. 


Od ina Wodier ... 


SalAmbra... 

Used for building, etc. A yel- 
low gnm is obtained from the 
bark and u-ed for calico- 
printing. 

* 

Spondias mangi- 
fera. 

The Hog- 
plum tree. 

Ambdra ... 

Leaves for fodder, fruit eaten, 
wood for fuel. 


Mangifera indica 

Mango 

Am, Amb ... 

Timber used for building, fruit 
eaten. 

Legununos® 

Butea fromlosa... 


Palda, Plah 

The leaves are mod for fodder, 
us plates and for making 
umbrellas. A yellow dye is 
made from the flowers, a red 
astringent gnm is obtained 
from the bark. 


Indigofera Gerar- 
diana. 


Kathi 

Leaves for fodder. 


Ougenia— dalber* 
gioides. 


SAnnan ... 

Wood for furniture and agricul- 
tural instruments ; leaves for 
fodder. 


Dalbergia Sissoo 

Shisham ... 

Sihdn, Tali 

Timber tree. 


Cassia fistula ... 

Indian La- 
burnum. 

AWi , Amlal* 
tag. 

Seeds used as a purgative. 


Bauhinia purpu- 
rea. 

... 

Kardli 

Leave* for fodder ; fuel. 


Bauhinia varie- 

gata. 


Kachnar ... 

Leaves for fodder ; fuel. 


Bauhinia t ahlii 


Taur 

Rope is made of tbe stem j the 
leaves are used as plates, and 
made into umbrellas. The 
seeds are roasted and eaten. 
The wood is burnt in temples. 


Acacia arabica 

... 

Kikar 

Timber and fuel. 


„ eburnea 


K’kri 

Ditto. 


„ catechu 

• •• 

Khair 

Ditto. 


Albiuia Lebbek 


Sirit 

Ditto. 


„ ^tipulata 


Ohi 

Ditto. 



*'* 

tirin 

' 

Ditto. 
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Natural order. 

Botanic name. 

English 

r.ame. 

Local came 

Economic uses 

Rosacete 

Prunus puddnm 


Paja 

Fodder leaves and fuel. 


, padus 


Jamun 

Fuel. 


,, Armeniacc 

Apricot 

Aru 

Frnit eaten. 


Prinsepia utilia... 


Bekhal 

Oil obtained from the seeds ia 
used for food, illumination 
and external application. 


Spirsaa canescens 

... 

Ahushti ... 

Frnit eaten. 


Rubas panicula- 
tu§. 

Raspberry .. 

Kdldkha,Usr\ 

Ditto. 


,, ellipticus 


Ancha, dkha 

Ditto. 


Pyrus Pasbia ... 


Kainth, legal 

Wood used for agricultural 
implements. 


„ lanata ... 

... 

Palo 

MS 


», anenparia 

Rowan 

Battal, rung 
qrelc. 

HI 


Cotoneaster bacil- 
laris. 


Siuns 

Used for walking sticks. 

Combretacew ... 

Terminal ia bele- 
rica 

... 

Bahira 

Fruit used for tanning and as a 
purgative. 


» chebula 


Bar da 

Ditto ditto. 


,i tomentosa 

... 

Ahtin 

Building timber. 

IfyrtaeesB 

Eugenia Jambo- 
lana. 

... 

Jaman t jum - 

at. 

Timber and fuel ; fruits are 
eaten. 

Lythraceaa 

Panica grana- 
tnm. 

Pomegranate 

Jnar, daru 

Fruit eaten ; bark as a dye and 
for chutney. 

Samydacess 

Casearia tomen* 
tosa. 

... 

Bheri 

The fruit is used as a diuretic. 

Cornacen 

Comas capitata 

The straw- 
berry tree. 

Thrdmal .. 

Fruit edible. 

Ericaceae 

Pieris vnlifolia 

Airan, bhiul 

Fuel. 


Rhododendron ar- 
borenm . 

... 

Brah 

Fuel. The flowers are made 
into chutney and the wood 
into agricultural implements 
and domestic utensils. 


Campanulatum 


Kashmiri 
patta . 

Leaves and flowers are made 
into snuff. 

Styraeace® 

i 

Symplocoa cretffi- 
goides. 


Lojh, lodar 

A yellow dye is obtained fr un 
the leaves and bark. 

Oleace* 

Fraxinus flori- 
bunda. 

ABh 

Angu 

Timber. Manna exudes from 
the bark by incision. 


Olea cuspidate 

Olive 

Kahn 

Walking sticks, fuel and 
fodder. 

Apocynaces 

Wrightia tomen- 
tosa. 

••• 

Bvdhi 


Euphorbiacttt ... 

Buxus semper- 
virens. 

Box 

8 v m m a , 
shamshdd. 

W ood used for combs, etc. 


Phylianthns emb- 
lica. 

... 

Arabia 

Fruit# are eaten ; fuel. 


Mallotns pbilip- 
pinensis. 


Kdmbal ... 

The crimson powder which 
covers the capsules is used for 
dyeing silk. 
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List of the mors important trees and shrubs — continued. 


Natural order. 

Botanic name. 

English 

name 

Local name. 

Economic uses. 

U rticacese 

Him us Wallichi- 

Elm 

Marihuu, 

Timber. 


ana. 


mar an. 



„ Villosa ... 

Elm 

Ditto 

Planted aa a roadside tree. 


Celtis australis. . . 


Kkirk ... 

Timber, fuel and fodder. 


Moras indica ... 

Mulberry ... 

Tut 

Fraifc eaten, timber and fuel. 


„ serrata . 

Bo. 

Chimu 

Domestic utensils. Excellent 



fodder tree. 


Ficus fcengalensis 

Banyan .. 

Barkat .. 

Usually planted as a shade- 



Ptpal 

giver. 


„ religiosa ... 

Peepul 

Ditto. 


„ palmata 

... 

Phagra ... 

Fuel ; fruit eaten. 


„ Roxburgbii 

... 

Triambal ... 

Fodder leares ; fruit eaten. 

.1 nglandacese 

Jnglans regia ., 

Walnut 

i 

Akhrot, khor 

Timber for building, furniture, 
etc. j fruit eaten. ' 

Myricace® 

Myrica Nagi ... 

; 

Kaiphal, 

krifal. 

Timber, fuel ; fodder ; fruit is 
eaten. 

Cupuliferas 

Betula utilis ... 

Birch 

Bhojpalla . 

The bark is used as paper for 

1 


\ 

writing and packing and also 
for umbrella covers. 



Alnus nepalensis 

Alder 

i Koeh 

Timber ; fuel ; and bark for 


nitida. 



tanning. 


Quercns dilatata 

Hoily oak... 

j Mohru 

Agricultural implements ; leaves 



for fodder, bark for tanning. 


„ glanca... 

Green oak... 

Banni, 

! Ihira. 

Fuel and fodder. 


„ incana... 

White oak . 

| Ba» 

Fuel ; charcoal ; fodder ; bark 




, 

for tanning ; agricultural 
implements, and in places for 


„ semecar- 

pifolia. 
Carpinus viminea 

Red oak ... 

Khartu ... 

building. 

As above. 

F uel and fodder. 


Hornbeam 

Chur 

Salicace* 

Salix alba 

White willow 

Biuns 

Planted as sbade-giver. 


„ Baby Ion ica 

Weeping wil- 

Majnun 

Ditto. 


low. 

Himalayan 

Pahari pipal. 

Ditto ; fuel and 

Popnlus ciliata... 


poplar. 

chaluna 

fodder. 

Conifer® 

Pinna excelsa .. 

Blue pine 

Kail 

Timber tree. 


„ longifolia 

Cbh pine ... 

cha 

Ditto. 


Cedrus deodars. . , 

Deodar 

Kelo 

Ditto. 


Picea Morinda... 

Spruce 

Bax 

Ditto. 


Abies Pindrow .. 

Silver fir ... 

j To, 

Ditto. 


Taxus baccata . . 

Tew 

Rakhdli ... 

1 

Bark used for paper making. 
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Aspects. Natural order. 

Flora. 

i 

Botanic name. , 

i 

I 

ingliah name. 

1 

Local name. 

j 

Economic uaes. 

Gramme® 

I 

Arundinaria fal- 
cata. 

Arundicaria spa- 
thiflora. 

Dendro-ealamua 

strictus. 

Hill bamboo 

Do. 

Bamboo ... 

Sir gal 

Oarhi ... 

Bahanj 

Stems are used for pipe-, ba-ket 
work, etc. 

Ditto. 

Used for bu lding, poles, sticks, 
mats, chicks and basket mak« 
ing. 


Fauna. 


Wild animals'. 


Oa ae bird*. 


Mandi is well stocked with game. Black bear are common 
in the higher valleys, while leopard are found throughout the 
State, and regularly take toll of the Oaddis’ and other flocks. 
Barking deer and gural are frequently found at medium eleva- 
tions, the former usually inhabiting the shady nullahs in the 
oak aud hard-wood forests, while the latter favour the preci- 
pitous slopes above the Bees. Pig are found throughout the 
lower parts of the State, and are occasionally met with as high 
as 7,000 feet. The inhabitants of the high-lying spruce and 
fir forests, the musk deer and the serao, are to be found in certain 
localities, hut are by no means plentiful. Among the other ani- 
mals may be mentioned the hill fox, the jackal, the porcupine, the 
pine marten, the langur and Rhesus monkeys, the flying fox and 
flying squirrel and the wild cat, all of which are more or less 
common in different parts of the State. 

Game birds are plentiful. There are five kinds of pheasant — 
the mundl (the hen of which is known as the kardi), the horned 
pheasant (locally called the jujurdna or jhulgar), the koklas or 
kwdksa, the chir, and, the most common of all, the kalij, known 
locally as kalesar or kolsar. The chikhor is found in most parts 
of the State, and in certain localities quail also abound. Both the 
black and the grey partridge are found, the former being common 
at medium elevations, while the latter is to be met with only in 
small numbers near the Kangra border at Sandhol. There is also 
one species of wood partridge, whose habitat. is the deodar and 
oak forests between 6,000 and 8,000 feet, while in the scrub 
forest of the lower hills both the peacock and common jungle 
fowl are plentiful. During the winter large flocks of blue rock 
pigeon come down to the fields of* the Bahl and Sandhol, and 
the Himalayan wood pigeon can be seen in. large numbers in 
the kail forests. Several species of duck pass through during 
the spring and autumn, resting on the lakes and streams on 
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their way to and from their breeding grounds. The woodcock chap, i A. 
is also occasionally met with. The goshawk, which is valued Physieai 
for sporting purposes, is caught during the autumn and winter A ^ ts - 
in nets stretched along the tops of oak-covered spurs. Game bird*. 

A close season for all kinds of game is observed from the loth 
March to the 15th September, and during the rest of the year 
shooting is allowed only with the permission of the State ; but, as 
a large number of the villagers possess guns, a great deal 
of poaching is carried on. The shooting of the musk deer, munal, 
horned pheasant and peacock is prohibited at all times. A 
certain number of professional shikaris are employed to keep the 
Baja’s kitchen supplied with game, while others have to present 
the State with a definite number of musk pods during the year. 

No classification has yet been made of the birds of Mandi, 
but owing to the large range of altitudes, the number of species 
is very large and it may be safely assumed that it is at least as 
great as in Chamba vile re one observer counted two hundred and 
sixty-five varieties. Among the birds of prey the lammergeir and 
the golden eagle are found only in the higher altitudes ; the vul- 
tures of the Punjab plains and the common kite are all found, 
there are several kinds of hawks and at least one falcon. Of the 
smaller birds, fly-catchers, shrikes, cuckoos, wagtails, bulbuls, 
warblers, pipits and many members of the thrush family are most 
common. Water birds, small and large, are numerous and many 
of them breed in the State. Mandi, in short, is an excellent field 
for the ornithologist. 

Poisonous snakes do not appear to be common except in the Reptile,, 
parts adjacent to Kangra where occasional deaths are reported 
from snake bite. The cobra is rare, but the karaH is not uncom- 
mon and vipers are sometimes found. Non-poisenous species, and 
especially grass snakes, are common, the best known being the nag 
which in the hills is not the cobra but a large grass snake 
light brown above and of light colour below : it is worshipped by 
the people, Bock lizards are found everywhere during the hot 
weather ; and in the rains some of the oak forests are infested 
with leeches. 

The following note on the fisheries of the State was kindly Fi,b 
supplied by Mr. G. C. L. Howell, C.S., late Director of Fisheries, 

Punjab : — 

“ I examined the Beas and three of its typical tributaries in 
these States — the whole Suketi basin, the lower waters of the 
Uhl and the Uttarsal Khad in September 1913. Of the latter, 
the Uhl contains practically no marketable fish with the exception 
of the mountain barbel {sat). Both the Uhl and the Uttarsal 
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fcHAP. I. A. might well be stocked with brown trout from Kulu. The Uttar- 

physieai sal, like most of the waters in both States, is regularly poisoned 

Asp ects. from the end of April to the break of the rains in July. The 

Fu*. poison used is cactus juice ; other poisonous plants are also used, 

sometimes in combination with cactus juice. They are called 
dudhla or balodar (ankar in Kangra), gandri ( ganin in Kangra) 
and sama. Casting nets are used all the year round with a mesh 
of \ to f bar measure ; they kill fish of four inches long and over. 
The scoop net ( jaltri ) described below is also used. In September 
six chhips are erected regularly. If mountain barbel were less 
prolific (a 2| lb. female 15 inches long was found to contain 
15,000 ova and the species breeds we know from April to Decem- 
ber) there would not be a fish in the Uttarsal. The Uhl is hardly 
fished at all. 

“ The Suketi and its tributaries. — The whole of the Suketi 
valley is a vast breeding ground for fish. At one time no 
fishing of any sort or kind was allowed in the lower five miles 
of its course from the Suket boundary to the confluence with 
the Beds. Fishermen down the river as far as Naushera have 
told me that so long as this order was enforced the Beds was full 
of fish. Then came a period during which this stretch was dyna- 
mited regularly and openly and all restrictions on fishing were 
withdrawn. The effects were felt at once all down the river : and 
it is quite certain that the falling off in the stock of Beds mahasir, 
which every angler and every netsman noticed, was due to the 
violation of this (the only effective) sanctuary on the Beas, 

“ The breeding grounds consist of the main stream and five 
fairly important tributaries all fed by small perennial streams 
rising in hills averaging less than 6,000 feet in height. Their 
temperature rises to 80° and more, even in September. All 
abound in vegetation and in crabs (masakra), snails (phil) and 
other minute crustacese, and the insect life is most prolific. The 
bed is gravel from source to mouth. There are plenty of deep 
pools for big fish to lie in. 

“ The marketable species which spawn in these waters are : — 
“ («) Mahasir {serr, terra, serdu, khakiaru, chitrahtu or phar- 
to).— These fish push right up the river as soon 
as the rains break. I found their fry in a spring 
at Sadoth near Ledah on the Mandi-Hoshidrpur 
road on September 8th. This was at least 3,000 feet 
above the Suketi, and, though I have seen the barbel 
and salmon negotiate bad falls, I should never have 
believed that any fish, large or small, could find its 
way up some of the almost perpendicular places in 
its course. At every point from Bhojpur to Mandi 
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I found mahasir. The water is incomparably the 
finest mahasir nursery I have seen. It should have 
swarmed with mahasir fry ; but they had nearly all 
been destroyed by the insensate methods of * fishing ’ 
in vogue in both States. 

“ (ii) Oreinus sinuatus. — Mountain barbel (fdl, saloti, 
(jugal, gtingal, sicali, chith ). — These run up the 
Suketi in October-November and have found their 
way (by the outlet) into Riwalsar Lake. There they 
are protected rigidly, and breed freely during the 
autumn and early winter in these waters. 

“ (in) Labeo diplostomus (gid or geor), which is common, 
though less common than mahasir. 

“ As to the smaller species they are (especially loom and pdta 
and pali) extremely good to eat, and local taste seems to think 
that the smaller the fish the better it is as food. 

“ Fishing Castes.— Practically every one is a fisherman who 
lives near the Suketi, and kills by fair means or foul everything 
which swims. I found that zamlndars often knew just as much 
(or as little) about fish as jhiwars for instance. 

“ The methods of fishing, arranged in order of popularity, 
are : — - 

“ (i) Poison as described above. This destroys not only 
fish but all life in the water in which it is introduc- 
ed. Its use is forbidden. But no adequate steps are 
taken to enforce the prohibition in either State, any 
more than there have been, until recent years, in 
British territory. 

“ (ii) Weirs (bdr) which are built so as to block the run of 
spawners at the beginning and end of the rains. 

“ (iii) Pakdi—a huge triangular dip net rigged on three 
long bamboos with a mesh of | to \ inch in the bight. 

“ (iv) Jdltri — a small elliptical dip net with a lifting line. 
The mesh is never more than £" bar measure and 
generally less. 

“ (») Chhip — a wicker platform trap set at the narrow end 
of a deflection in the stream to catch descending fish 
during the rains. 

“ (vi) Jdl — an ordinary casting net : the maximum mesh 
as a rule is \ inch. 

« (vii) A'ilotu—s. stake net set in shallows in July and 
August. This blocks the whole stream night and day. 
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“ (viii) Bhalla—a, three-pronged fish spear used in shallows. 

It takes a good eye and a good wind to run .down and 
spear the mighty mahasir even in a shallow. __ 
“ (i-r) Pathidlu—&n ordinary ‘long line’ with hooks and 
snoods. I am not sure that this is used in the 
Suketi, hut know that it is in the Sutlej in Suket 
territory. 

“Conclusions.- It would be quite easy to resuscitate the 
Mandi Suketi stream and its tributaries.” 


Species of fish found im Mandi 

WATERS. 

(1) Barbus tor or Mahasir 

... 


Seer (big). 
Serra (small). 
Sirdu (small). 
Khahiaru. 

(2) Oreinus sinuatna — Mountain barbel 


Sal (big). 
Salott. 

Gnqal. 

GungaL 

Swdi i. 

Chith (small). 

(8) Labeo diplostomus 

... 

... 

Geor. 

(4) Memaehilus rupieola or Loach ... 


Dundal. 

(5) Cerrbina lotia 

• •• 


Topra. 

(6) B arilins bendilisis ... 



Pata. 

(7) Barilius Vagra 

• a • 

... 

Patli. 

(8) Barbus Stigma 

... 

Ml 

BTiarta. 

(9) Ophiocephalus gachua 

... 


Wanka Karot. 

(10) Glyptosternnm pectinopterum ... 

• • • 

Bat. 

(11) Amblyceps Mangois 

Glossary of fishing tf.rms (Suket). 

Jogni. 

Scales Chana, 

Gill cover 

Itl 

Kan. 

Gills . . Kaila. 

Barbel 

• ■ t 

Moch. 

Fins ... Phanlc. 

Ray of fin 

• •• 

Konda. 

Tail ... Phunt. 

Centre line 

... 

Lirk. 

Pores on nose... Totar. 

Ova ... 

• •• 

Bait. 


Since the above note was written, the Durbar has passed a 
Fisheries Begulation, and has taken measures to protect the fish 
resources from ruinous methods of destruction. Brown trout 
have also been introduced into the Uhl, the upper reaches of 
which should become an ideal stream for anglers. 
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SECTION B. — Archaeology. 

For the following account of objects of archaeological interest, 
the material has been derived mainly from officers of the Arch- 
aeological Survey of India, Northern Circle, and the Durbar is, 
in particular, under a debt of gratitude to Dr. Vogel and Pandit 
Hfra Nand Shastri : — 

Budhism has left few monuments of interest. The gonpa , 
or Budhist shrine, at Riwalsar is of recent date, and differs little 
from similar sanctuaries found in Lahaul and Bushahr. On the 
outer wall are the Protectors of the Four Regions, painted in 
harsh colours, two on each side of the entrance. On the walls of 
the verandah there are two other frescoes, one representing the 
Wheel of Existence and the second a Lama or ascetic. Within 
the shrine is an image of Padma Sambhava, the chief object of 
worship, who has, however, been confused by the Hindus with 
the Bishi Lomas. According to the Brahmans, the seven float- 
ing islands of the lake were created by Shiva, in reward for the 
ascetic devotion of this rishi, and an image of the saint is preser- 
ved in a low-roofed and primitive building on the bank of the 
lake. A fair is held in his honour on the first of Baisakh each 
year and is attended by several thousands of both sexes. An 
earlier fair takes place in Phagan, but this is essentially of 
Budhist interest, a considerable number of Tibetans ,Lahulfs 
and K ana wans performing the pilgrimage each year. On the 
rocks above the lake there are many Tibetan inscriptions, the most 
striking being the figure of Padma Sambhava himself who is 
shown with the usual attributes — a thunderbolt, a human skull 
and a trident crowned with three human heads. 

Except at RiwHsar, no Budhistic monument exists in Mandi, 
unless indeed the shrines of Trilok Nath and Panchavaktra, which 
are now sacred to Shiva, can be regarded as of Budhistic associa- 
tion. Trilok Nath, as he is represented in the Chandra-bliaga 
valley, has been identified with the Bodhisat Avaloketeshwara and 
it has been suggested that the identity of Shiva with Trilok Nath 
in Mandi and parts of Kangra may be due to Budhistic influence. 1 

The temple of Trilok Nath was built by Sultan Devi, the pious 
queen of Raja Ajbar Sen, in the Kali year 2264, corresponding 
with the Sdka Samvat 1142 and with 1520 A.D. It is a Shiva 
temple erected in stone and in the Sikhara style. The cella 
(S' 4 r square) contains a life-sized three-faced stone image of 
Shiva who is riding on a bull with Parvati in his lap. There is 

‘Note . — Vide Journal Ariatic Society of Bengal, Volume LXX, Part I, No. 1, 1903. 
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chap, l b. also a second image, probably of Shiva, which, however, is much 
- — worn. The porch measures 7' 8" by 3' 6", and the lintel rests on 
rejeo ogy. ^ wo p ute( | pjn ars an( j pilasters. An attendant, or dGor-keeper, is 
Tniok KAth. shown on each of the two pilasters, and there are floral and 
j animalc arvings on the capitals of the pillars. Between the 
I pillars is the trefoil arch characteristic of Mandi architecture. 
The workmanship throughout is good ; but the carving has 
suffered much from neglect and is much worn owing to the soft 
nature of the sandstone employed, but it is still one of the finest 
monuments in the State. The image which it enshrines is con- 
nected with the rite of Sati. It is said that the woman whose 
fate it was to bum on the funeral pile was brought to the temple 
before she mounted the pyre, and was th*|te shown the face at 
the back of the idol. This was the last rite preparatory to immo- 
lation, the sight of the face being supposed to inspire the Sati 
with a frenzied desire to plunge into the flames. 


The pancha- At the confluence of the Beas and Suketi is a stately Sikhara 
Temple. temple evidently of considerable age and dedicated to Shiva under 
the name of Panehavaktra (the five-faced one). The main porch 
or mandap is supported on four heavy pillars, the capitals of 
which are carved in flower-pot design and the bases in rosettes 
or lotuses. The main image is of some interest, since the five 
faces are not placed in one row as is usually the case with polyceph- 
alic statues, but ip such a way that the fourth face is on the 
reverse side of the slab which is otherwise quite plain and the 
fifth on the top of the image slab. Thus, when seen in front, 
only three faces are visible. The number of arms is ten. Such 
images of the five-faced Shiva are not uncommon in Mandi, and 
since their attributes bear a definite resemblance to those of 
Avaloketeshwara, it has been surmised that they owe their origin 
to Budhism. 


Normal style Of the ancient temples of Mandi town, it may be said in 
t°nr" rchitec general that the architecture is good. They are chiefly in stone 
and in the style of Sikhara temjdes of the plains. They consist 
of a cella, surmounted by a spire and a porch usually decorated 
with carvings. The spire is of the usual type. In sanctuaries of 
a comparatively later time, however, it assumes the form of a 
d<|me, in consequence of which they appear more like mosques 
than Hindu temples. The larger and more important temples 
are also furnished with an anteroom or mandap. The particular 
feature which distinguishes them from the temples of the adjoin- 
\ ing States is the trefoil arch w hich generally decorates the facade 
) or porch. It chiefly rests on the capital of the pillars or pilasters 
supporting the arch w hich are usually fluted. The brackets are 
often shaped as human figurines, seated on the head of an elephant 
and holding the trunk in their hands. The corners are sometimes 
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ornamented with the figures of celestial musicians or gatodhatvas, mkp. i. b. 

• and the whole combination produces a very pleasing effect. ArefaaMag* 

The most popular shrine in Mandi is that of Bhut Nath who The tempt* of 
is venerated as the guardian of the town and represents Shiva in Bhit N4th - 
his attribute of Lord of Creatures. The legend relating to the 
discovery of the idol is as follows Formerly the land on the left 
bank of the Beas, now occupied by the town of Mandi, was waste 
and there the local zaminddrs used to graze their cattle. One 
cow, though newly calved, failed to give milk for several days, 
and the owner, keeping a watch on her, discovered that she gave 
her milk to a stone. The news reached the Rija — Ajbar Sen — and 
shortly afterwards Shiva in a dream ordered him to dig beneath 
the image. The Baja did so and the idol now r worshipped in the 
.temple of Bhut Nath was discovered. So the foundation of the 
present city was laid ; for up to the time of Ajbar Sen the capital 
was on the right bank of the river. 

The temple is of stone in the Sikhara style, consisting of a 
small porch and a cella surmounted by a spire. The subha man- 
dap in front is apparently an addition. The porch is supported 
by fluted pillars with capitals carved in elephants, the arch 
between being trefoil. 

Of the more modern temples the finest from an artistic stand- ti» tempi* of 
point is the sanctuary of Adhn^ri, the stone image of which re- Adhuari - 
presents Shiva and his consort Parvati, the right half being devo- 
ted to the former and the left to the latter. Shiva is portrayed 
with knotted hair, a necklace of human skulls, a serpent, a musical 
instrument in one hand and a damru in the other. Parvati is 
shown wearing a diadem, an ear-ring and a nose-ring. To the 
main image is joined a slab on which the vehicles of the deities — 
the bull and lion — are carved. The whole measures 4' 4" high by 
3' 3" broad. On the right and left respectively are images of 
Bhairava and Hanuman. The building is ascribed to a Kalesar 
Mi&n of Mandi, but is incomplete. It consists of a cella, porch 
and sabha mandap and the carving throughout is rich and of 
considerable artistic beauty. Unfortunately, the shrine is in a 
poor state of preservation. 

The oldest archaeological record in the State is the inscrip- The SaUun 
tion on a rock at Salanu about 1| miles from Manglaur ^ in,cnp * 
which is ascribed to the fourth or fifth century. It simply records 
that a Mahar&ja Sri-Chandesvara-hastin, who was the son of a 
Maharaja Ishvara-hastin, and belonged to the family of Yatsa, 
conquered in battle a Bajjila-bala and founded a town of which 
the name apparently was Salipuri, possibly the present village of 
Salii situated near the site of the inscription. These names are 
M)f no historical value as their relationship is unknown. 
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The State Treasury contains a good collection of paintings 
of historical and mythical subjects. They are evidently the work 
of the Kangra School which flourished in the 18th century at 
the courts of the Hindu princes of the Punjab hills and are re* 
markable for their brilliancy of colour, minuteness of decora- 
tive detail and delicacy of outline. Of the portraits that of Kesva 
Sen (A.D. 1595) is the oldest. The picture of WilliamMoorcroft, 
though not old, has its own special interest. 

Among the pictures dealing with mythological subjects, 
the most interesting are those representing the ten Mahavidyas, 
or forms of Durga. They illustrate faithfully the d ydnas, or 
descriptions, which are given on the back of the pictures, and 
afford a clear idea of the aspects of the goddess as conceived by 
the Tantrikas or followers of witchcraft and black magic. Artis- 
tically, they exhibit the merits of the Indian pictorial art of 
the late Moghal period. 

The third collection illustrates the Hindi poem — the Hamir- 
Hath (Saka) or obstinacy of Hamir — in which a legendary account 
is given of the fight between Hamir, the renowned Chief of 
Chittor, and Ala-ud-din Kliilji. The pictures are twenty-one 
in number and are ascribed to Sa jnu, a painter.of the Kangra 
School, who flourished at the beginning of the 19th century. 
The same characters are introduced in many of the pictures and 
the painter has shown great skill in maintaining the identity of 
his subjects throughout the series. The detail is profuse* and 
always of high finish. 

On the back of the pictures is an account of the story they 
illustrate, but its authorship is unknown and it differs in some 
respects from other extant versions. An account of the H am ir. 
Hath by Pandit Hira Nand, Shastri, was published in the Journal 
of Indian Art and Industry, October 1915, with reproductions of 
the Mandi .collection. 
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SECTION C.— History. 

The Durbar is indebted to Dr. J. Hutchinson of Chamba 
and to Dr. Yogel for the following account of the political history 
of the State : — 

The Mandi State, like most of the other Hill States, takes 
its name from its capital, wliich is situated on the left bank of 
the B eas. Mandi is a Hindi word, meaning “ market, ’’“and it 
may possibly be connected with the Sanskrit word “ mandapika,” 
meaning “ an open hall or shed,” and may he derived from 
the Sanskrit root viand, meaning “ to adorn or distribute.” If 
a conjecture as to the origin of the name may he offered, it 
probably took its rise from the fact that, in ancient times, as at 
the present day, the place was a centre of trade on the main route 
from Yarkand and Ladakh to Hoshidrpur and the plains. The 
earliest mention of the town is on the inscription at the Trilok Nath 
temple in Old Mandi, which is dated in the year 2264 of the 
Kaliyuga era, and the Saka year 1442, corresponding to A.D 
1520. 

Among the Tibetans, Mandi is known by the name of Zahor, 
and it has an interesting association with the great Budhist 
teacher and missionary, Badma Sambhava (A.D. 750-800), for 
it was from Zahor or Mandi that lie went at the request of the 
Tibetan King, Sronglde btzan, to preach the doctrines of Budhism 
in Tibet. Pandit Hfra Nand, Shastri, to whom we are indebted 
for this information, states that in his lamaist representations 
Padma Sambhava appears in the ancient Mandi garb, and the 
special head-dress worn by him is still called Zahorma. Many 
Tibetans come on pilgrimage from Tibet every year in winter 
to the holy lake of Riwalsar in Mandi, which they call Padma- 
can, and the spirit of the saint is believed to reside on the 
floating islands in the lake and is worshipped by them. They 
approach the lake from some distance on hands and knees. The 
Hindus look upon Riwalsar as the abode of Lomas Jdishi whom 
they probably identify with Padma Sambhava. We are also 
told that many religious books were taken into Tibet in early 
times from Zahor ; and during the reign of Langdarma (c. A.D. 
900), the Tibetan king who persecuted the Budhists, many books 
are said to have been brought to Zahor for safety, and are 
believed by the Tibetans to he still lying hidden somewhere in 
Mandi. These facts and traditions all go to prove the identity of 
Zahor with Mandi, or at any rate with the tract around Riwalsar. 1 

1 Vide A History of Western Tibet, p. E9. 
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As in the case of many of the other Hill States, Sir Alexander 
Cunningham was the first to institute inquiries into the history 
of the Mandi royal family and the results of his researches are 
to he found in the Reports of the Archaeological Survey. 1 

Unfortunately very little material of a historical character, 
in addition to the Vansatali, or genealogical roll of the Rajas, is 
available, and indeed one may say that no reliable history of 
Mandi, in the modern sense of the term, exists anterior to the 
period of Sikh rule. For this blame may justly be laid at the 
door of the ancient Mandi rulers, in that they left no reliable 
historical records behind them ; but in this respect they were 
in noway more blameworthy than most of the other rulers of the 
Hill States. Under such adverse circumstances the only sources 
of information to draw upon, in addition to the Fansavali, con- 
sist of monuments, coins, inscriptions and such other scattered 
materials as are available. A history of Mandi compiled chiefly 
from these sources, and referring to the period from A.D. 1200 
to 1870, is to be found in Sir Lepel Griflin’s “The Rajas of the 
Punjab,” and an abridged history finds a place in Colonel Massy’s 
“ Chiefs and Families of Note in the Punjab.” These have been 
utilized in preparing this history. A vernacular history in 
T^nkri also exists, dealing with the period from the reign of 
Raja Ajbar Sen, A.D. 1500, to the present time, which contains 
much information of an interesting character. It was compiled 
in A D. 1888 by Brikam kaith from materials in the posses- 
sion of an old Mandi family named Bisht. An Urdu work, the 
Majma taivarikh riyasathai Kohistdn-i-Panjab by Sardar Hardayal 
Singh also contains a history of Mandi. 2 

The early history of Mandi is similar to that of most of the 
other Punjab Hill States. In practically all of them we find 
traditions of a more or less authentic character, pointing to the 
rule in ancient times of petty chiefs called Ranas and Thakurs ; 
the Ranas being Kshatrivas or Rijputs and the Thakurs of 
some lower caste. In Mandi, Suket and Kulu the latter were 
probably Kanets, or of some other allied castes. The title of 
‘ Hdna ’ is an abbreviation of Sanskrit rajdnakd, meaning 
“ almost a King ” and was widely used in the hills in ancient times. 
Frequent mention of it occurs in the Rajatarangini or History 
of Kashmir, written and compiled from older documents in the 
early part of the 12th century, by Kalhana, a Kashmiri Pandit. 
At that period in Kashmir the title had ceased to indicate an 
independent ruler, and was used only as a personal distinction, 

1 CJ. Cunningham, A. S. R., Vol. XIV, p. 123. ~ 

* We are also indebted to B. Sri Copal, S. D. O. of 1’andi State, fir mneli help in prepariig 
this paper. In addition to providing ,a good deal of new material he wrote the modern hiatorv 
of the State. * 
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conferred by the Raja of the time. The same is true of the title of 
‘ Thakur ,’ meaning “ lord,” which was synonymous with Rana 
in its political signification. 1 

In Mandi and other parts of the hills outside Kashmir, these 
titles were used in their original meaning to indicate an indepen- 
dent or semi-independent ruler, though the territory owned by 
each of them was generally of small extent. Traditions of these 
ancient rulers date from very early times, and there can be little 
doubt that they were in power long anterior to the foundation 
of most of the Rajput States of a later period. When this 
political organization came into existence we have no authentic 
information to tell us, but its primitive character points to 
its having been the earliest form of government in force in 
the hills. The Ranas and Thakurs were numerous and powerful 
in Mandi, Suket and Kulu, and seem to have retained their 
independence to a much later period than in many other parts of 
the hills. Their subjection by the rulers of these and other 
States involved almost continuous warfare for many centuries, 
and even after yielding a nominal submission, they were ever on 
the alert for any opportunity that afforded a hope of regaining 
independence. The history of Mandi State affords abundant 
evidence of the truth of this statement. In many of the States 
they combined against the new ruler, who was in most cases an 
intruder in the hills, and tried to drive him out ; as a rule, 
however, their mutual jealousies and strife made concerted action 
impossible, and they were in the end reduced to the position of 
subjects. Many of the descendants of these families are now 
common farmers with nothing but the title, which is now a caste 
name, to prove their former importance. 2 

The Chiefs of Suket and Mandi are descended from a 
common ancestor. They belong to the Atri gotra in the Chandar- 
bansi line of Rajputs and consequently claim descent from the 
Panda va family of Mahabharata. The ancestors of the line are 
believed to have ruled for 1,700 years in Indraprastha (Delhi), until 
one Khemraj — the last ruler of the early dynasty — was driven 
out by his Wazir, Bisarp, who then usurped the throne. Khemraj 
having lost the kingdom of Indraprastha fled away eastward and 
settled in Bengal, where thirteen of his successors are said to 
have ruled for 350 years. Their capital was at Lakshmanpuri on 
the banks of the Ganges. The most distinguished ruler of this 
dynasty was Lakshman Sen, who is said to have extended his 
conquests to Kanauj, Nepal and Orissa, and to have founded Gaur 
in Malda, naming it Lakhnauti after himself. One of his succes- 

1 Vide Journal Punjab Hietoiical Society, Vol. III. No. 1, p. 46. 

* Vide Journal Punjab Hiitorical Society, Vol. Ill, No. 1, p. 45, et eeq. 
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sors, named Balala Sen, chose Naddia (near the junction of the 
Bhagirathi and Jalangi rivers) as his capital. 

According to Griffin’s history of the State the dynasty con- 
tinued to rule in Naddia until expelled in A. I). 1198-99 by 
Bakhtiyar, Khilji, one of the generals of Kuth-ud-din, the first 
Slave King of Delhi. Sur Sen, the last ruler of the dynasty, is 
said to have died in exile at Prayag or Allahabad, and his son, 
Bup Sen, then retired to Bupar near Ambala. There too the 
family was overtaken by the Muhammadans and Bup Sen was 
killed in A.D, 1210. His three sons fled to the hills for refuge, 
and after some time established themselves in separate principal- 
ities. Bfr or Vrra Sen became ruler of Suket, Gfri Sen of 
Keonthal, and Hamfr Sen of Kashtwar. 1 It is interesting to note 
that the four branches of the family, including Mandi, still 
preserve the tradition of a common origin from the ruling family 
of Gaur, Bengal. 

There is, however, reason to believe that Suket Avas founded 
at a much earlier period than Griffin allows. Sir A. Cunningham 
placed the foundation of the State in the latter part of the 8th 
century, and his conclusions are probably nearer the truth. He 
says 2 : “ According to the accepted genealogy of the Mandi and 

Suket families, the real founder appears to have been Vira Sena, 
who was the first that bore their common title of Sena. From 
his time down to the separation of the families, under the two 
brothers - Sahu Sena and Bahu Sena - there were ten generations. 
Samudra Sena, the author of the Nirmand record, was the sixth 
in descent from Bahu Sena. From Samudra Sena down to Ajbar 
Sena, whose date is fixed by a copper plate inscription in Mandi 
in S. 1584= A D. 1527, there were eleven reigns; and as Ajbar 
Sena is said to have died in A.D, 1531 his accession may be 
placed about A.D. 1500. The accession of Samudra Sena must 
therefore be fixed someAvhere about A.D. 1500 -360= A.D. 1140 ; 
allowing 30 years for a reign. Accepting the latter half of the 
12th century as the date of Samudra Sena, the separation of the 
Mandi branch of the family, under Bahu Sena, may have taken 
place about A.D. 1000, and the original foundation of the family 
under Vfra Sena about the middle of the 8th century. The dates 
of all the later Bfijas are recorded on their Sati monuments.” 

An average of thirty years to a reign seems a little too high. 
In most of the other States it ranges from twenty to twenty-five 
years. On the other hand we have to bear in ‘mind that some 
names may have dropped out of the Vansavali in the process of 

1 Kashtwir State was founded at a later date than Suket, and the founder cannot have been 
a brother of Bir Sen, though probably from the same family. Vide J. P. B. 6’. Vol. IV Ko. 1 
p. 34. ’’ ' ' 

Vide Cunningham, A. S. R., Vol. XIV, p. 123. 
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copying, especially in the early centuries. This was a thing of 
common occurrence, as we know from the records of other States. 
We therefore feel inclined to agree with Cunningham that the 
Suket State was founded not much later than A.D. 765. An 
incident in the Chaniba annals lends fairly strong corroboration 
to this conclusion. 1 There it is related that towards the end of 
the 8th century, Brahmapura, the original capital, was invaded by 
a race of foreigners, called Kira — probably Tibetans— and the Raja 
was killed in battle. His Rani who was pregnant fled towards 
the outer hills, and on the way a son was born, who was named 
Mushan Varma. Ultimately the Rani is said to have found a 
refuge with the Rdja of Suket, who made suitable provision for 
the young prince, and on his reaching manhood he was married 
to the Raja’s daughter. On that occasion a jagtr was granted as 
dowry in the pargana of Pangna, and from the Suket records we 
learn that Pangna was the original capital of the State. 3 In any 
case we may safely conclude that Suket was founded not much 
later than A.D. 800 

Bir Sen, c. A.D. 765. — As already stated, Bir Sen was the 
founder of the Suket royal family. Having settled to the west of 
the Sutlej and obtained a firm footing, he began the work of 
territorial extension. The capital of the new principality was 
then at Pangna, where the ancient palace still exists in a good 
state of preservation. As we have seen, the whole of the country 
was then under the sway of small petty chiefs, bearing the 
titles of Rana or Thakur, whose unhappy divisions rendered them 
an easy prey to the invaders. Most of them were subdued and 
made tributary, or expelled and their territory annexed. In this 
way the work of extending the State frontiers was pushed on by 
Bir Sen’s successors, and within a century the whole tract 
between the Sutlej and the Beas was brought under the sway of 
Suket. It thus bordered with the Sutlej to the south, Kulu to 
the east and north-east, Kangra to the west and south-west, and 
the Be3s to the north ; and included most of the territory now 
embraced in the two States of Mandi and Suket. 

We have now to relate the circumstances which resulted in 
the partial break-up of this powerful State and the founding of 
an independent principality in Uandi. In the reign of Sahu Sen, 3 
his younger brother, Balm Sen, 4 quarrelled with the Raja and 
left the State to reside at Manglaur, within the territory of Kulu. 

1 Chamba Gazetteer, p. T9, It is probable that there was an early Sena dynasty in Bengal, 
whose ancestor, Vfra Sena, reigned in the seventh century, from whom the later dynasty of Sena 
Rijas, as also the Suket family, have descended. Cf. Arch. Survey Report, Vol. XV, page 166. 

* Vide Suket Gazetteer, p. 6. In the Chamba records the name is Panga, evidently a 
clerical error. 

* Sena— An anny. The suffix of the Suket and Mandi Rajas has always been ‘ Sena.' 

* Arch. Surrey Report, Vol. XIV, p. 138. 
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This event Cunningham fixes at or about A.D. 1000. Bdhu Sen 
is said to have acquired territory around Manglaur from Kulu, 
and was recognized as a Rana or local chief. He was followed 
by a line of chiefs whose names only have been preserved. They 
are as follows : Nimat Sen, Naravahana Sen, Kanavahana Sen, 
Suvdhana Sen, Bir Sen, Samudra Sen, c. A.D. 1176, Kenshan Sen, 
c. A.D. 1194, Mangala Sen, c. A.D. 1222, Jaya Sen, c A. D. 
1250, Karenchan Sen, c. A.D. 1278. 

The copper plate inscription of the great temple of Nirmand 
in Kulu contains, among others, the name of R&ja Samudra 
Sena, who was the founder ; and whom Sir A, Cunningham 
identified with the Samudra Sena of the Mandi Vansavali. 


He says : “ The copper plate inscription of the great 

temple at Nirmand gives the genealogy of four Rajas, all of 
whom take the title of Sena, which was peculiar to the families 
of Suket and Mandi. The names in the plate also agree very 
closely with some of the consecutive names in the genealogical 
list of the Mandi Rajas. I now place the two series side by side 
for comparison” : — 

Nirmand Plate. Vansavali. 


1. Yaruna Sena. 

2. Sanjaya Sena. 

3. Ravi Sena. 

4. Samudra Sena 


1 . Naravahana Sena. 
Kanavahana Sena. 

2. Suvdhana Sena. 

3. Yfra Sena. 

4. Samudra Sena. 


“ As Naravahana is a title of the god, Yaruna, these two 
names may be accepted as intended for the same person. In the 
second name there is a difference, but the third name of the 
Vansavali, viz., Vira Sena, I take to be the same as Ravi, by the 
mere transposition of the syllables. The fourth name is the same 
in both. . . . The date (of the inscription) may be S. 1227= A.D. 
1170, which would agree very well with the date derivable from 
the genealogical roll From Samudra’ s accession to the death 
of Balbir Sena in 1851 there are 28 names, which if taken as 
generations at 25 years each, would give a period of 700 years or 
A.D. 1151 to 1176 for Samudra’s reign 1 ” 

More recently, however, the inscription lias been edited 
and discussed by Dr. J. F. Fleet, 2 and he remarks that Cun- 
ningham is absolutely wrong about the date of the plate. It is 
dated in the year 6 and Dr. Fleet is of opinion that this refers to 
the reign of Samudra Sena. It is also quite possible that it 
refers to the Shastra era. In any case, on palaeo graphical 
grounds he arrives at the conclusion that it must belong to the 

1 Cf. Cunningham, A. S. R., Vol. XIV, p. 123. 

3 Cf. Corp. Inscrip. Ind., Vol. Ill, pp. 286-291. 
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7th century of the Christian era. It is evident therefore that chari a 
the Samudra Sena of the copper plate cannot be identified with History, 

the Samudra Sena of the Vansavali. He says: “This iden- - — 
tification cannot be accepted for a moment It is wholly becomes inde- 
impossible to accept the names of Yira Sena, Suvahana Sena, P en(icI,t 
Kanavdhana Sena and Naravahana Sena, which precede him 
(Samudra Sena) in the genealogy, as being identical with or 
even intended to represent the Ravishana, Sainjaya Sena, and 
Yanina Sena of the inscription.” The question of the origin of 
the Nirmand inscription therefore remains unsolved. 

Kanchan or Karanchcin Sen, c. A.D. 1278. — He was fourth in £1278 ad!”’ 
descent from Samudra Sen and his Rani was a daughter of the 
Rana of Seokot on the Reas, about ten miles above Mandi. 

Kanchan Sen seems to have been seized with the ambition 
to enlarge his borders at the expense of his neighbours and in- 
vaded and conquered the adjoining tract of Panjain, and annexed 
Thujri and Kao Icothfs. He also subdued the Ranas of Bans, Neru 
and Bfigi-Thach and forced them to pay tribute. As these tracts 
were all within the limits of Kulu State, the vanquished Ranas 
appealed to that chief for help, and they all flocked to his stand- 
ard when his army advanced to their relief. In the struggle 
which ensued Kanchan Sen was slain, the fort of Manglaur burnt 
down, and his wife was forced to flee for her life. She was preg- 
nant and being alone in her flight she lost her way in the dense 
forest. Night coming on, she fell down exhausted at the foot 
of a ban or oak tree, and there her son was bom. In the morn- 
ing some followers of the Rana of Seokot found her and carried 
her and the child to her father’s home. 

From the circumstances of his birth her son received the B <n 8p n. 
name of Ban or Bano, and afterwards that of Ban Sen. The 
Rana of Seokot had no male heir and he adopted his daughter’s 
son as his successor, and on his death Ban Sen became the chief 
of Seokot. 

On growing up to manhood Ban Sen began to enlarge his 
heritage and built for himself a residence at Bhiuli on the right 
bank of the Beas, two miles above the present town of Mandi. 

He attacked the Ranas of Kelti and Sagur and built the 
temple of Parasar Deo. Ban Sen died about A.D. 1304. 

Kalian Sen, c. A.D. 1304 .— Ban Sen was succeeded by his 
son, Kalian Sen, who bought a piece of land on the right bank 
of the Beas, called Batahuli, across the river from Mandi. There 
he built a palace, the ruins of which may still be seen, and till 
the founding of the present capital, Batahuli was the capital of 
the State and is still called Old Mandi. The purchase was pro- 
bably made from one of the local Ranas who were subject to the 
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E&ja of Suket, and it may have marked the first encroachment 
on the territory of that State. 

From this beginning the work of territorial extension rapid- 
ly progressed. The Edna of Kelti was subdued and the country 
around Chahti and Sanor was annexed ; the Rana of Sagrur was 
killed and his territory also seized. Kalian Sen died in c A.D. 
1332 and was succeeded by his son Hira Sen. 

Hira Sen, c. A.D. 1332 .— In his reign the Kanliw&l district 
was added to the State, but the Raja was killed in the struggle 
by the Eana of Gandharb, in A D. 1 360, and was succeeded by 
his brother, Dharitri Sen. He in his turn was followed by 
Narindar Sen in c. A.D. 1416, by Harjai Sen in c. A.D. 1444 
and Dildwar Sen in c. A.D. 1472. 

During these reigns the work of conquest went on and the 
diminutive states owned by the Ranas and Thakurs were succes- 
sively brought under one head, and became more or less subject 
to the central authority at Old Mandi. The work of consolida- 
tion was completed under Ajbar Sen, A.D. 1500, an able and 
wise ruler, who also founded the present town of Mandi and made 
it the capital. 

1 Ajbar Sen, c. A.D. 1500 . — Though many of the petty chiefs 
had been made tributary, they w r ere difficult to hold under 
control, and were constantly giving trouble. The same state of 
things existed in Kulu, w'here the Rajas, Sidh Singh and 
Bahadur Singh, were engaged about the same time in bringing 
the Ednas and Thakurs into submission by every means in their 
power. On the left bank of the Beas, opposite Batahuli, was 
Sadhiana, where the town of Mandi now r stands, which was the 
territory of Rana Gokal. This Rana had intrigued against the 
rising power of the Raja and at the instigation of one Ghanda 
Bisht he was killed, and his lands annexed. For this service a 
grant of land in muafi, or free hold, was conferred on Ghanda. 
The Ranas of Maratu, Kanhwal and Gandharb had also in a 
similar manner been unw illing to submit. They united their 
forces, of which more than half were archers, and advanced into 
the Balh plain to the south of Mandi, where they were defeated 
by Ajbar Sen, and, in the pursuit, the Rana of Gandharb 
was killed. Chatar Sen, the Raja’s eldest son, then march- 
ed against the Rana of Mai’atu, but was defeated and 
wounded in the leg, and three of the principal men of Mandi 
were slain. These men were brothers, and members of a Khatri 
family, and in recognition of their services the Raja made a 
grant of land from the conquered territory to a fourth brother, 


1 All the date* down to the reign of Ajbar Sen are only approximate. 
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named Maksudan, under a title deed engraved on a copper plate, 
dated S. 158I=A.D. 1527, which is still in the possession of the 
family. The grant was made by Ajbar Sen, but is signed by his 
son, Chatar Sen. The family still reside in Mandi, though now 
of no importance. 

In A.D. 1527 Ajbar Sen, after acquiring the level tract on 
the left bank of the Beds, decided on changing the capital, and 
the present town of Mandi was founded by him. He also built 
the old palace with four towers, called Chauki, now almost in 
ruins. The temple of Bhut Nath in the middle of the town was 
also erected by him, and that of Trilok Nath by his queen, 
Suratrani or Sultan Devi. The vernacular history states, that 
the Ban as of Kamlah an d Kalar became subject and Chatar 
SerTTiuTlT a"fort in theT Jv filar - d ft>TrTeT7~ri a med~Xak arga r h . Some 
of the Ednas surrendered their possessions and others became 
tributary, paying partly in cash and partly in kind. This tribute 
was called mangm. 

Chatai' Sen, c. A.D. 1534. —According to one authority 
Chatar Sen died in the lifetime of his father. Cunningham, on 
the other hand, records a reign of 20 years, during which nothing 
special seems to have occurred. 

Sahib Sen, c. A.D. 1554 .— -He was a son of the previous Bdja 
and was married to Prakash Dei, a daughter of the Eaja of 
Kahlur (Bilaspur), and a wise and pious lady. It is related of 
her, that having no issue she made a vow to Nardin Deva of 
Hurang, in Chuhar, that she would make golden images of the 
god out of her own ornaments if she were blessed with a son. 
Her prayers were soon answered and a son was born to her. As 
an act of merit she had a boat built for the ferry on the Beas, 
between Batahuli and Mandi, and also had many drinking foun- 
tains constructed along the main roads. 

Sdhib Sen was much under the influence of his queen and at 
her instigation he attacked the Edna of Drang and drove him 
out, thus acquiring the salt quarry situated at that place. A fort 
at Jdjru-Kupru is also associated with his name. 

*Sir Lepel Griffm states that Sdhib Sen assisted Eaja Jagat 
Singh of Kulu in an attack on the Eaja of Lag in Kulu, and at 
the partition of territory after the victory, Mandi received what 
is known as Saraj Mandi, and Kulu took the portion which now 
goes by the name of Sardj Kulu. It is certain, however, that 
if this event took place in Sdhib Sen’s reign, the Kulu Eaja 
cannot have been Jagat Singh - for lie did not succeed till a much 
later date ic. A.D. 1637). It may have been Eaja Bahadur 
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Singh, who we know conquered part of Saraj, or his son, Raja 
Partap Singh. As the result of a subsequent invasion of La g 
the districts of Sanor and Baddr were also annexed by Mandi ; 
while Kulu obtained Pirkot, Madanpur, and twelve neighbour- 
ing villages. 

Sahib Sen was a contemporary of Akbar the Great, hut there 
is no reference to the Mughals in the annals of his time. Pro- 
bably the territory was too far in the interior of the hills jto be 
directly influenced by Mughal rule till a later period. 

Narayan Sen, c. A. D. 1575. — He was a son of the previous 
Raja and is said to have been of stunted growth as well as 
crippled and deformed. A story is told of his cure by an ascetic, 
named Sidh Chuni Muni, who visited Mandi. At the request 
of the ascetic his disciples, who built a temple to him, receive one 
patha of grain from each hamlet in the State. The cess is in 
force to this day and is called Plr patha, a patha being equal to 
eight kachcha sers, or a little over three pakka sers, 1 but as it 
has recently been declared to be a voluntary contribution on the 
part of those who give it, it is likely to disappear at an early 
date. 

Further extensions of .territory were made during this 
reign ; the Ranas of Ner, Pandoli, and Chuhar were subdued, 
and seven garhs or ilciqas of Chuhar and five ga^hs of Pandoh 
were annexed to the State He built the fort of Narayangarh, 
and annexed a large portion of Suket, fixing the boundary at 
Bahl and Loliara. The whole country was still in the hands 
of Ranas and Thakurs, the principal of whom were at Bali^na, 
Bhuhdr, Saklana, Thankan, Daleshari, KothwMi, Chatha, Khan- 
"ar, Kharjanun, Rajehri, Ner and Lakrera. The Raja is said to 
have died of paralysis. 

Kesava or Keshah Sen, c. A. D. 1595— There is nothino 
special about this Raja on record, but it is probable that in this 
or the previous reign Mandi came under Mughal control. -'Early 
in Akbar’s reign all the Punjab Hill States were made tributary, 
but they were loft entirely free in the management of their 
internal affairs. All that seems to have been required of them 
was an acknowledgment of the Emperor’s supremacy by the 
annual payment of tribute, and the furnishing of a contingent for 
military expeditions when called upon to do so. On the accession 
of a Raja a fee of investiture was paid anda sanad or patent of 
installation was then granted. The actual ceremony of installa- 
tion was performed by the State Officers in accordance with anci- 
ent custom. Akbar adopted the policy of requiring a hostage 

* In the Urdu History the story is told of Raja llari Sen (c. A.D. 1623), 

I Kangra Settlement Report, p. S. 
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from each of the hill chiefs, to ensure their obedience and fidelity, 
and vve are told that in the beginning of Jahangir’s reign there 
were 22 yo un g princes at the Mughal Court as hostages from the 
States of the Wessern hills. To them was first given the title of 
Mian, probably by Jahangir, and later it became the distinctive 
cognomen of the kinsmen of these royal families, as it still is. 

L Reference must here lie made to the Safi monuments of the 
Mandi Rajas, of which that of Kesava or Keshab Sen is the oldest 
of the later group. The custom of erecting stone pillars, like tomb- 
stones, as memorials to the dead, prevailed all over the inner hills, 
but in Mandi, Suket and Kulu it was regarded as a royal privilege. 
In ancient times it was customary among the Ednas. In most 
parts of the hills these pillars are only rough slabs set on end, 
with very primitive representations of the deceased cut on them. 
In Mandi, however, they are of a more elaborate character, and 
adorned with ornamental carvings. Most of them have an in- 
scription in the Tankri character, and are dated in the Lokakdla 
or era of the seven Rishis, which from remote times has been 
current in the hills. 1 

2 The Sati pillars of the Mandi Rajas and their families* 
locally known as barselas, stand in a group on a plot of ground 
on the left bank of the Suketi a little way outside Mandi 
town, on the road to Suket. Some of them are six and seven feet 
high and all are carved with figures of the Rajas and of the 
women who became sati with them. Each Raja is represented 
as seated above with a row of rants or queens, also seated, im- 
mediately below : still lower are standing figures of kk.ncds'is or con- 
cubines and rakhdlis or slave girls. The inscription records the 
name of the Raja and the date of his death, as also the number of 
queens, concubines and slave girls who were burnt with him. 
The monuments are valuable for chronological purposes as fixing 
with certainty the date of each Raja’s demise and the accession of 
his successor, from Hari Sen, A.H. 1637, down to the present 
time. Only three are without an inscription, viz., those of 
Kesava Sen, Gur Sen and Shiv Jawala Sen. Kesava Sen pro- 
bably died in 1623 and was succeeded by his son, Ilari Sen. ;> 

Hari Sen, c. A I). 1623 — It must have been during Hari 
Self’s reign that an incident occurred which brought Chamba and 

1 It alee bears ether names as Bdja San.lnt-Pahdri tarn! at, Kucl.cha Sambat, Shastra 
Sambat, Kashmiri Sambat, etc. This era is a cycle of 2,7t0 years, each century bemg named 
after one of the 27 K akshatras or lunar .mansion* and the reckoning, therefore, is never carried 
beyond 100. The first year of each century corresponds with the 25’.li year of each Christian 
century. This era is used in the Rijataraugmi or History of Kashmir. Cff. Cunningham, The 
Book of Indian Eras, pp, 6-17. 

’ Vide Cunningham, A.S.R., Vol. XIV', p. 123, pis. XXIX and XXX. Older barselas are 
found at the Trilok Nath Temple in Old Mandi, but they contain no inscriptions. It is still the 
ctutom in Mandi to erect a bar tela, on the death of a Raja, 
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• Mandi into close relations. Raja Jagat Singh of Nurpur had 
acquired a powerful influence at the Mughal Court, and encour- 
aged by the favour shown him, he seems to have conceived the 
design of making himself paramount in the hills. He made 
encroachments on several of the Hill States, including Chamba, 
Basohli and Guler. Chamba was invaded and conquered in 1623 
and Jan^rdan, the heir-apparent, then acting as regent of the 
State, was assassinated. H is son, Prithvi Singh, then a boy of 
four years of age, was smuggled out of the palace by his nurse 
and conveyed to Mandi, where he remained for nearly 20 years. 
In 1640, Jagat Singh and his son, Rajrup Singh, rebelled against 
ShMijahan and a strong Mughal army was sent against them, 
affording an opportunity to Prithvi Singh to drive out the Nur- 
pur officials and recover the State. This he did with the help of 
Mandi and Kulu. 1 

Jagat Singh had also shown sinister designs on Basohli, 
Guler and Suket, and the Rajas of these States, it is said, were 
imprisoned by the Emperor on false charges preferred against 
them by the Nurpur Chief. This may account for the strong 
hostility to him shown by several of the hill chiefs when he fell 
into disfavour. Man Singh, the contemporary Raja of Guler, is 
in the Badshdhnamah, called “ the mortal enemy of Jagat Singh.” 
It is also believed that he harboured evil designs upon Mandi, 
which seems to have been more or less under his control, as the 
tribute money due by the State is said to have been sometimes 
paid through him. This however may have been done while he 
was Faujdar of‘ Kangra in A. D. 1640 -'ll. 

Hari Sen is said to have been a great hawker. He died in 
1637 and was succeeded by his son, Surya or Suraj Sen. 

Suraj Sen, c. A.D. 1637. Prom Suraj Sen’s reign onwards 

• the events of Mandi history are related in fuller detail and with 
greater chronological precision. Suraj Sen was an ambitious 
Chief, but his efforts to extend his territory were often unfortunate, 
and only brought disaster on the State/ Prom the records we 
learn that in his reign Mughal supremacy had been fully estab- 
lished, and Mandi like the other hill States was tributary to the 
Empire. 

^ V a dhion has been handed down of an attempt by Raja 
Jagat Singh of iSurpur to conquer Mandi by treachery, which 
is strangely in keeping with attempts of a similar character on 
some of the other States. It is said that he arranged a marriage 
for his daughter with Suraj Sen, intending to assassinate his son- 
in-law during the marriage festivities at Nurpur. Sdraj Sen, 


1 Chamba Gazett«er, pp. 88—90. 
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however, received a hint from Jagat Singh’s Rani of what was CHAP. I. c. 
purposed and secretly made his escape to Mandi. Seeing that 
his design had been discovered, Jagat Singh made a show of 
sending the bride in state to Mandi in charge of his elder son, 

Raj Rup ; and after some delay the marriage ceremonies were 
completed 

Soon after coming into power Suraj Sen sought to enlarge his 
boundaries towards the north, and made an attack on the Raja of 
Bhangal This, however, brought the Raja (probably Jagat 
Singh) 1 of Kulu into the field and Suraj Sen was defeated by 
the combined forces. The forts of Karanpur, Shahpur and 
Shamsherpur were captured by Kulu, who also took from Bhangal 
as the price of his assistance Dewal, SansM and Ber. ' Soon 
afterwards Suraj Sen tried to recover the lost territory by in- 
vading Kulu, but was again defeated and driven back with loss. 

The salt quarries of Guman and Drang fell into the enemy’s hands, 
and as a large part of the State revenue came from these quarries, 

Suraj Sen was compelled to sue for peace, and pay the expenses 
of the war, on which the lost territory was restored and the 
boundary fixed at Ber and Aiju as before. 

Suraj Sen was also unsuccessful in his struggle with Man KamUb fort. 
Singh of Guler, who twice sacked Mandi and held possession for 
some time of the district of Kalar in which was situated the for- 
tress of Kamlah. This fortress is .said to have been founded in 
1625 — 30, and it was strongly fortified by Suraj Sen, and was 
famous for its strength all over the hills. It has six distinct 
forts along the serrated ridge of the Sikandar Dhar, on the border 
of Mandi and Kangra, and is a conspicuous object from a long 
distance all round. The cliffs are almost perpendicular on three 
sides. The following description of the fortress is from “ The Rajas 
of the Punjab,” by Sir Lepel Griff n 2 : “ The hill upon which 

the fortress is situated extends nearly north and south for six or 
eight miles, running parallel to and about ten miles from Janetri 
Devi on the east and the Bakar Tchad on the west. The hill is 
formed of conglomerate sandstone, from 150 to 200 feet in height, 
while the ridge is narrow and serrated, and in several places 
intersected with deep ravines, the eastern and western sides 
presenting an uninterrupted scarp of from 40 to 150 feet along 
the whole length of the hill except at the two approaches to the 
positions of Anantpur and Kamlah, which are guarded by forts 
difficult of access. The ground for several miles round the hill- 
side is intersected with tremendous ravines which carry off the 

' Griffin has M an Sinai, bat tbis is probably incorrect as be was a contemporary of Sidh 
Sen of Mandi. 

„ 1 Tk ‘ Punjab, pp. 671-2. Cff. Vigne’a Travel/, Vol. 1, p. Ill, »*?• i * li0 

Moorcroft, Travel/, Vol. I, pp. 66-7. 
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water either into the Sona or Bakar khad, thus forming a most 
difficult country for the transport of artillery, and a most favour- 
able one for defence by a determined body of men.” 

“ The position of Anantpur contains five distinct forts, built 
in the irregular style usual in these hills, to suit the ground in- 
tended to be occupied and protected, viz., Anantpur, Samirpur, 
Bakhtpur, Partabpur and Nayagila, the last built by the Sikhs, 
though never completed, besides many smaller outworks. With* 
in this position there is abundance of good water in two or three 
different springs, besides grass and wood. Although on two sides 
entirely impregnable and on the third extremely strong, Anant- 
pur is commanded by a bill about 800 yards distant, and could 
certainly be scaled with ease under cover of guns from the neigh- 
bouring hills.” 

“ Kamlah contains six distinct forts, viz., Kamldh, Chauki, 
Chabara, Padampur, Shamsherpur, and Narsingpur. Although 
like Anantpur impregnable on two sides and nearly so on the 
third, where the gateway is reached by a ladder of about 40 
steps, yet the eastern side might be easily occupied by an enemy 
if once in possession of Padampur. There is no spring of 
water in Kamlah itself, the spring for the supply of the place 
being some distance below, but like all hill forts it contains excel- 
lent tanks in which sufficient water for' the supply of a small 
garrison for several months might easily be stored.” 

Mandi was in ancient times supposed to have contained 860 
forts, but of these only ten are now in any state of preservation ; 
Kamlah was the repository for all the wealth of Mandi State 
from the reign of Suraj Sen to that of Ishwari Sen, and the in- 
dependence of the State has often depended on its chief fortress, 
which is still held by a small garrison. 

We have now to narrate the story of the later years of Suraj 
Sen’s reign. In 1653 he took the districts of Patri and Sulini 
from Suket, and in his conflicts with the Rinas, who still con- 
tinued to maintain their power in some parts of the State, he 
was more successful than in his early wars. They seem to have 
been resident chiefly in the hilly and more difficult parts of the 
country around Kamlah, at Sandhol and Chantha ; they were 
subdued and their possessions annexed. Khanwal was acquired 
from Kringra as dowry with the Raja’s daughter on her marriage 
to Suraj Sen. 

Only one Rina now remained — that of Anantpur— who re- 
sided at Anantpur fort which was strongly situated and difficult 
of capture. At that time Suraj Sen had as his Wazir one J61pu # 
who devised a plan for the reduction of the fort by treachery’ 
It was arranged that the Rija should feign anger with J&lpu an ( ] 
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dismiss him in disgrace. On this being done, Jalpu retired to 
Anantpur and entered the service of the Edna, and in course of 
time so gained his confidence that Jalpu was made clhara <<> bhdi 
to the Rani. Having succeeded so far in his designs Jalpu then 
asked permission to bring the ladies of his family, with other 
female relations, on a visit for puja to the shrine of the Devi 
which was within the fort. This request being granted Jalpu 
sent secretly to Suraj Sen to provide 18 pdlkts, with ten sets of 
armour in each, and ten bearers to each palki, who were soldiers 
in disguise. On reaching the fort of Anantpur the procession 
was admitted, and the bearers then seized their arms and made 
an assault on the defenders. 1 The Rana was killed and the fort 
captured. The Rani then became sati, but before going to the 
pyre she pronounced a curse on Jalpu and his descendants which 
is said to have been fulfilled, all his family being lame, deaf, 
deformed or imbecile. 

Siiraj Sen built the palace in Mandi, called Damdama. He 
is also said to have introduced a fixed revenue assessment of grain 
and cash, but no details are known. 

Suraj Sen had 18 sons, all of whom died in his own lifetime, 
and despairing of an heir he caused a silver image to be made 
which he named Madho Rao and to which he assigned the king- 
dom. It bears an inscription in Sanskrit of which the translation 
is as follows : “ 2 Surya Sena, lord of the earth and destroyer of his 
rivals, had this blameless image of the blessed Discus-bearer, and 
master (guru) of all the gods, the illustrious M&dho llsi, made by 
Bhima, the goldsmith, in the year 1705, on Thursday, the 15th 
Phagan.” This date corresponds to A.D 1618. 

Suraj Sen’s daughter was married to Hari Deo of Jammu. 
He was succeeded by his younger brother, J-hyam Sen, who had 
been absent from Mandi during the later years of his brother’s 
reign on pilgrimage to Benares and Jagannath. On his return 
he resided chiefly in Chamba. Probably he and Prithvi Singh of 
Chamba had become intimately acquainted when the latter was 
living in Mandi. 

Peeling that his end was near Suraj Sen sent a message 
recalling his brother to Mandi, but it is uncertain if Shyam 
Sen arrived in time. A pathetic story is told of the funpral 
when Suraj Sen's Ranis became sati. They sent to the treasury 
for money to give away in charity, but found all under lock and 
key In their vexation and disappointment they threw down an 


1 A similar story occurs in the history of Kangra. 

3 Cf. The Sdjas oj the. Punjab, p. 578. The above is the correct translation. Abont 
the same time Raja Jagat Singh of Kulu made over his kingdom to Raghtmathji, in a similar 
manner . 
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axe on the wall of the Damdama palace, and the impress left is 
there to this day . 1 

Shyam Sen, c. d.([. 1664. — Sliyam Sen must have been in 
middle life at the time of his accession, and his reign was 
not a long one. He retained the old officials in office and 
carried on the administration through them. Shortly afterwards 
a Mughal army invaded Kahlur (Bilaspur) and the Baja 
appealed to Shyam Sen for help, which was at once given. 
There was some considerable loss, and, on the termination of 
the war, Shyam Sen granted land in freehold, still called “ larto,” 
to the families of all who had fallen in the campaign. With 
the reign of Shyam Sen a new era in the history of Mandi is 
reached. We no longer hear of conflicts with Ranas and Thakurs, 
all or almost all of whom had now been reduced to complete 
submission, or expelled from their lands. In their place, however, 
other opponents came to the front, who demanded strenuous 
exertions on the part of the Mandi Rajas to overcome them. 
Chief among these were the Rajas of Suket, who were jealous of 
the rapid rise of the new principality, largely at the expense of 
their own. Mandi and Suket have always been rivals and gener- 
ally enemies, but for several generations thei’e was little to show 
on either side as the result of their warfare. As Lepel Griffin 
remarks 2 : “ When a powerful Raja ruled at Suket he won back 
all the territory which his predecessors had lost, and at one time 
the Suket possessions extended to the very walls of Mandi. In 
the same manner when a powerful chief ruled in Mandi the 
borders of Suket were much reduced, and its outlying forts and 
districts fell into the hands of its rival. The plain of Bahl, 
lying between the two capitals, was common ground of desire 
and dispute.” This plain, ten miles long by two broad, was 
the scene of many a fight, and the story of one, which sounds 
like a repetition of Chevy Chase, is still sung in Mandi ballads. 
Jit Sen was then ruler of Suket and he cherished a strong 
feeling of malice against Shyam Sen of Mandi, to whom, on 
account of his dark colour (hence the name Shyam), he gave 
the nickname of Tikkar Nath, meaning “a dark coloured iron 
pan.” The agent of Mandi, who had gone with a lettef to 
Suket, was one day asked in mockery what Tikkar Nath was 
doing. To this he gave the Suket Raja the ready answer that 
Tikkar Nkth was red hot and ready for parching grain. On hear- 
ing of this insult, Shyam Sen’s anger was caroused and he deter, 
mined on an invasion of Suket. Accompanied by his heir- 
apparent, Gur Singh, he advanced with a large army into the Bahl 

1 The following curse is sail to have been uttered at the time — Xandi namai-hardmo* 
parol, meaning that faithless servants will always prosper in Mandi. 

* Tht Bajat of th* Punjab, p. 579. 
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plain, and in the battle of Loliara he completely routed the Suket chap.!, c. 
Chief. Jit Sen fled towards his capital, but was pursued by a His t or y, 
Katocli, or Kangra man, in the service of Mandi, who was about b 
to kill him, when he begged for his life, as being a royal prince. Loh»r»° 
His life was spared, but the Katoch snatched the insignia of 
royalty from his head-dress, which he carried back to his master, 
who assigned him and his descendants in perpetuity a quantity 
of salt from the Drang quarry, which is still duly paid. The 
Lohtra 'ilaqa was then annexed to Mandi. Gur Singh was wound- 
ed in the battle but recovered. A very big kettledrum, known by 
the name of Naqara Khandi Bao, and a big jalchar (copper basin 
to heat water for bathing purposes) were plundered and these 
were long preserved with pride as booty of the battle of Lohara. 

From this time onward Mandi gradually got the upper hand 
and gained possession of much of the territory which had till then 
been in the hands of the parent State. 

Shyam Sen built the famous temple of Shyama Kali on the 
hill overlooking Mandi town, at an altitude of 3,000 feet above 
sea level. There a fair is held for nine days annually in the 
month of Asuj, and all the children of the royal family are taken 
there for the ceremonies which are performed eight days after 
birth. Shyam Sen died in A.D. 1679 and was succeeded by his 
sjn, Gaur Sen. 

( Gaur Sen, A D. 1679 . — Gaur Sen continued the work of con- Gaur sen, 
quest begun by his father, and with the assistance of Bilaspur he 1679 A ' D- 
conquered and annexed the garhs or districts of Dhanyara, Bera 
and Patri from Suket. He too like his father w r as an ardent pil- 
grim and visited the holy places, including Jagannatli, whence he 
brought an image and set it up in a shrine outside Mandi town. 

He reigned only five years and died in A.D. 1631. It is said that 
in his reign, or that of Sidh Sen, Itaja Man Singh of Kulu re-took 
some forts in Chuhar, but his army was routed and he was com- 
pelled to sue for peace. A dagger was presented by him to Gaur 
Sen which is still preserved in the armoury of the State Treasury. 

A Mughal army under Jafir Beg also invaded Mandi in this reign, 
but, on hearing of the death of the Nawab of Sirhind, they retired 
in disorder. 3 

Sidh Sen, A.D. 1684— Sidh Sen, who now* came to the sun. sen, 
throne, was a great warrior, and added large territories to the 1684 At u ‘ 
State at the expense of Bhangal, Suket and Kulu. The Waztr 
of the State during the early part of this reign was Mian Juppu, 
an illegitimate' son of Gaur Sen and a man of great ability. 

The administration was entirely in his hands and he inaugurated Eevenue 
the revenue system which remained in foi’ce until the Regular system of 
Settlement was effected in 1917. He framed rules, restricting ^ hiw *' 
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expenditure on betrothals and weddings. He also introduced a 
system of State loans, whereby a man could borrow grain from 
the State stores, the loan being repaid at the next harvest, plus 
saicai, i.e., 1J of the amount borrowed. Failing repayment a 
fresh bond was written every four years, in which the principal 
was doubled. One paisa per rupee per mensem, nearly 25 per 
cent, per annum, was charged as interest on cash loans. 

During this period the land-revenue was paid chiefly in 
kind. If the fixed cash revenue demand could not he paid 
in silver the current copper coins were received with the addition 
of three takkas, i.e., one anna and a half per rupee. 

Among the acquisitions of territory from Suket made by Sidh 
Sen were the districts of Nachan, Hatli and Lad, in A.D. 1688. He 
also stormed the forts of Mastgarh, Maidangarh, Dhangidra and 
Anandgarh. In A.D. 1690 he captured the forts of Dhanesar- 
garh and Sarakpur, and recovered Sivapur. He also built the 
fort of Sidhkot. In A.D. 1698 Raipur was taken from Suket, 
and Madhopur in the following year, and in A.D. 1706 he re- 
captured Hatli and ravaged the Lad district belonging to 
Hamfr Chand, Katoch. 

A portion of Bhangal was also added to Mandi during this 
reign. Bhangal had long been a distinct principality under its 
own Raja, with the capital at Bir Bhangal. It included most 
of the country along the outskirts of the Dhaula Dhar between 
Kangra and Kulu, — now called Chliota Bhangal and Bir Bhan- 
gal— and a large portion of territory north of the Beas, now in 
Mandi, as also Bara Bhangal at the head of the Ravi valley and 
Paprola and Lanod, now in Kdngra. Prithi Pal, Raja of Bhan- 
gal, had married a daughter of the Mandi Chief, while his own 
sister was the wife of Raja Man Singh of Kulu. Sidh Sen sought 
to annex the territory to his dominions by treachery, and Prithi 
Pal was invited to Mandi on the pretext of seeking his assistance 
against Suket. He was received with all honour, but within a 
month he was inveigled into the Damdama palace and murdered. 1 
His body was burnt, but his head was buried in front of the 
palace, on the spot now marked by a pillar in the middle of a 
tank, on which a light is kept burning every night. The tank 
was made by Sidh Sen, probably some time after the burial. On 
the murder becoming known, Raja Man Singh of Kulu put for- 
ward a claim and annexed Bara Bhangal, Ciihota Bhangal and 
part of Bir Bhangal, while a similar claim was made by Kangra. 
In the end Mandi profited little by the treacherous deed. 


1 Prithi Pal, while in- Maudi, is said to have intrigued with the Raja of Suket who sent 200 
men to help him. On this becoming known, Prithi P41, fearing the consequences, tried to escape, 
but wag pursued and captured at Bagwain. He was then confined in the Damdama palace and 
ioou afterwards murdered. The story of Sidh Sen’s treachery is the subject of a popular ballad. 
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The Kulu annals state that at a later period the Mandi chap.i.c. 
R*ja, probably Sidh Sen, invaded Kulu, but was compelled to H utory. 
retreat ; and Man Singh of Kulu then overran the northern — 
portion of Mandi, as far as the salt quarries of Guman and Drang, of 
He was, however, prevailed upon to retire on the payment of a 
large sum of money, probably by way of nazarana or tribute. 

GuruGobind Singh is said to have visited Mandi in the reign Visit of Guru 
of Sidh Sen, towards the end of the 17th century. He was on his Gobind Sin s b ' 
way back from Kulu, where he had gone to ask help against the 
Muhammadans, and was badly treated and imprisoned in a cage. 

The Mandi Raja gave him an honourable reception and entertained 
him hospitably. On his departure the Raja was told to ask any- 
thing he wished, and he requested an assurance that his capital 
would never be occupied by an enemy. Thereupon the Guru 
gave utterance to the following cryptic couplet 1 : — 

Mandi ko jab lutenge, 

Asmani gole chutenge. 

When Mandi is plundered, 

Heavenly balls will be fired. 

2 Mr. Vigne, the traveller, who visited Mandi soon after the 
accession of Raja Balbir Sen in 1S>9, states that, for some super- 
stitious notion connected with the saying of the Guru, no servant 
of Ranjit Singh had ever been sent to Mandi. The receiver of 
revenue was quartered outside the town and the Maharaja’s officer 
in attendance did not enter it while Mr. Vigne remained there. 

Tradition asserts that Sidh Sen himself possessed miraculous 
powers and he is credited with having had a little book of charms 
and spells by means of which he exercised a supernatural influence 
on the demons and compelled them to obey him. When dying he 
threw the book into the Beas. On this Lepel Griffin remarks as 
follows : “ The truth seems to be that Sidh Sen was more intel- 

ligent than his people and his uniform success was attributed to 
supernatural agency.” 

Sidh Sen is believed to have been of enormous stature and 
some clothes said to have been his are still preserved in the Mandi 
palace, which could only have been worn by a giant. 

He built the temple of Sidh Ganesh, two miles from Mandi, 
and that of Sidhbhadra near the river. His reign lasted for 
f orty-one years and he is said to have been a hundred years old 
at the time of his death. His son, Shiv Jaw Ala Sen, is said to Shiv Jawila 
have died in A.D. 1722 , that is five years before his father, but ***“• 
there is some uncertainty regarding this event. The Mandi 


1 The Sdjae of the Punjab, pp. 680-81. 

* Fide Vigne’* Tratelt, Vol. i, pp. 90-100, 
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Chronicles state that he reigned three years, but this may only 
mean that lie acted as co-ruler of the State -with his father for 
three years before his death, as indeed he is said to have done. 
Cunningham is evidently wrong in assigning his reign to the 
period from A.D. 1727 to 1750. 

The story is related in Mandi that during Raja Sidh Sen’s 
absence from his capital both the Ranis of Shiv Jaw&la Sen gave 
birth to sons ; since the news of Shamsher Sen’s birth reached the 
Rdja first he was recognised as the elder. Strife arose between 
the two Ranis and the Raja ordered a sword and a heap of dust 
to be placed near where the two children were playing. Sham- 
sher Sen at once scrambled to and caught hold of the sword, while 
the other infant showed his preference for the dust Thereupon 
the Rdja declared Shamsher Sen the elder, and named the 
other Dhur Jatiya or dust-eater. 

Shamsher Sen, A.D. 1727. He was the son of Shiv 
Jawala Sen and succeeded to the ga^di at the age of five, his 
reign being thus a very long one. During his minority the admin- 
istration was carried on by Mian Juppu, an illegitimate brother 
of Sidh Sen, and to him was entrusted the tutelage of the young 
Chief. Soon after his accession a matrimonial alliance was 
arranged between Shamsher Sen and a daughter of Raja Ugar 
Singh of Chamba (A.D. 1720-351. This event lends corrobora- 
tion to the conclusion that Shamsher Sen directly followed Sidh 
Sen in the succession. 

■ Soon afterwards an outbreak took place in Kulu which 
resulted in the addition of a district to Mandi. Rdja Jai Singh 
(A D. 1731-12) was driven out of his territory and took refuge in 
Lahore, and during the confusion Mandi was able to seize the 
Chuhar ildqa, which with only one short interval lias remained 
State territory ever since The forts of Amargarli, Deogarh, 
Mastpur and Sari were also captured. 

Shamsher Sen seems to have been of weak intellect and as he 
grew up to manhood he fell under the evil influence of people of 
low social status, who used their power to their own advantage 
and the injury of the State. 

By this time Mian Juppu, the able and faithful minister, 
had been removed by death. While he lived he and the queen- 
mother, a daughter of the Edna of Hatli, managed the State 
affairs with great discretion. After the Rani’s death, the Raja 
became addicted to low company, and a feeling of distrust and 
alienation arose between him and Juppu. Enemies of the minister 
probably did their utmost to foment this feeling. It is indeed 


'The Raj at of the Punjil, p. 682. 
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said that the Rani and Juppu did not agree, and that she was 
hostile to him, hut there is no documentary evidence of import- 
ance to support this. . However the case may be, so much is cer- 
tain that Juppu had aroused the enmity of two powerful men, 
named Har Das and Dharmnath, and at their instigation he was 
murdered. The Raja was so incensed at the crime that he 
ordered the murderers to be executed. 

The tragic end of Mian Juppu left a gap in the adminis- 
tration which was partially filled by Dhur Jatiya, younger brother 
of the Raja, who now came into the arena of public affairs. 

Till A.D. 1752 the Hill States had been under the rule of the 
Mughal Empire, but in that year Mughal supremacy came to an 
end with the cession of the Punjab to Ahmad Shah Durrani. 1 he 
Afghans, however, were never able to exercise more than a nomi- 
nal control over the eastern Hill States, all of which regained 
their independence. Nawdb Adma Beg Khdn was then Suba or 
Governor of Jullundur and used to make incursions into the hills. 
In 1745-46 he advanced with an army to Guler and thence to 
Bhangal, intending to invade Mandi, but soon retired on finding 
that Kamlah was too strong to be stormed. 

~TKe name of Adma Beg JTh&n 1 is often referred to in the 
vernacular history of the State, and it seems probable that Mandi 
was more or less under his control. * This remarkable man had 
risen from a humble position and by his ability had attracted the 
notice of Zakariya Kh&n, Viceroy of Lahore, by whom he was 
made Kdrddr of Sultanpur and then of- Bahrampur in Gurdas- 
pur. About A.D 1743-44 he was advanced to the position of 
Governor of Jullundur, an office which he held till 1756— when 
he became Viceroy of the Punjab under the Mughals. On the 
Maratha conquest of the province in 1753 he was appointed their 
Viceroy, hut died in the same year. Por a time in 1758 he held 
sway over the whole of the Kangra hills, and all the Hill States 
and even the Mughal Governor of Kdngra were compelled to 
submit to him. 3 On his demise Mandi must have come soon 
afterwards under the influence of the Sikhs, though no mention 
of them occurs in the history till after 1781 — in the reign of 
Surma Sen. 

The later years of Shamsher Sen’s reign were embittered by 
dissensions at home. Dhur Jatiya, his younger brother and 
minister, had gradually acquired so much power that even the 
Raja was afraid of him. All the Mians or royal kinsmen were 

1 He founded the town of Dinanagar, near Gnrdispnr, which be named after himself, and 
often resided there, 

3 Vide Bietory of the Punjab, Latif, p. 232. 

a Adma Beg seems to hare been practically independent from 1752 till hia death in 1768. In 
the latter year he wae Viceroy of the Punjab under the Marathae. 
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entirely at bis bidding and it is tvtn said that he puijcstd to set 
aside the heir-apparent, Suima Singh — or put him out of the 
wgy — so as to open the •way to the gaddi for himself. 

Surma Sen had, as his companion and tutor a young Brah- 
man named Bairagi Bam, and when it became evident that the 
young prince’s life was in danger, the two in company fled to 
Suket and Bilaspur, and then to Nadaun, where an asylum was 
found at the Katoch court with Baja Sansar Chand. After some 
time they returned with a force and expelled the Mians, Dhur 
Jatiya taking refuge in Suket. Shamsher Sen died in A.D. 1781, 
having reigned for 54 years. 1 

Surma Sen, A. D. 1781.— Lepel Griffin makes no mention of 
this Baja though he is well spoken of in the records. His early 
training had been in the school of adversity and out of those 
trying vicissitudes of life he came with a firm resolve not to let 
the Midns, his kinsmen, have the upper hand. The result was 
that they and the officials had a wholesome fear of him, and as 
the Chronicle naively remarks “ in his reign all Mians were 
powerless and the State prospered.” Had these pregnant words 
been laid to heart,, the State would have been saved much trouble. 
Bairagi Bam, his Brahman tutor, became his Wazir and ruled 
the State wisely. 

3 Meanwhile events of great importance to Mandi were ripen- 
ing in KAngra. On the decline of the Mughal power and cession 
of the Punjab to Ahmad Shall in 1752 the Baja of Kdngra, then 
residing at Nadaun, assumed independence and recovered all the 
territory of which his ancestors had been deprived. Kangra fort, 
the ancient capital of the kingdom, alone held out, under the 
command of the last of the Mughal Governors of the Kdngra 
- hills, named Saif-ullak Khan, who continued to maintain his 
position against all assailants for more than forty years. In 1776 
Sansar Chand succeeded to the throne of Kangra and soon after- 
wards, in conjunction with Jai Singh Kanhiya, he made strong 
efforts to capture the fort, but without success. In 1781, how- 
ever, it fell by stratagem into the hands of Jai Singh, and Sansar 
Chand had to wait till 1786, when the Sikh chieftain, having 
been defeated on the plains, was' compelled to retire from the 
hills, and he surrendered the fort into Sansar Chand’s hands. 
With the prestige which the possession of the fort conferred, Sansar 
Chand claimed paramount authority over all the other States and 
compelled them to pay tribute and supply contingents for his 


1 A document in the Chambi archives states that Shamsher Sen, Surma Sen his son Sansar 
Chand of KAngrs and Raj Singh, of Chamba, in 1778, entered into an agreement tr invad> 
Mskarsa (Knln) and seised Bhangil. Cf. Chamba Museum Cat., p. 69, C. 18. 


; E4ogra Settlement Report, pp. 9-10. 
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military expeditions. Mandi had to acknowledge his supremacy 
and supply a contingent for the invasion of Kulu. 1 

Surma Sen died in 1788, and was succeeded by his son, 
Ishwari Sen, a boy only four years old. 

Ishivari Sen, A.D. 1788. —The Raja being a minor, the ad- 
ministration remained in the hands of Bairagi Ram, who had been 
Wazir all through the previous reign; and during the long 
minority the fortunes of the State were reduced to their lowest 
ebb. When Surma Sen’s strong hand was withdrawn, the 
Mians again began to give trouble, with the object of turning the 
Wazir out of the State. Seeing their intention he applied for 
help to Raja Sansar Chand of Kangra, who was only too ready to 
avail himself of the opportunity to interfere in the affairs of the 
State. About 1792 he invaded Mandi and plundered the capital. 
The Raja of Suket tendered his allegiance and was rewarded with 
the rich district of Hatli ; that of Chuhar was given to Kulu ; and 
Anantpur Sansar Chand retained in his own hands. The R&ja, 
Ishwari Sen, was conveyed to Tehra Bujanpur and detained a 
prisoner at Sansar Chand’s Court for 12 years. Meanwhile the 
State was left in the hands of its ministers and ordered to pay a 
tribute of one lakh of rupees. Deprived of the presence of their 
ruler and robbed of some of the richest provinces, Mandi con- 
tinued to struggle on against its hard lot, but to little purpose. 
KamUh alone was saved from falling into Sansar Chand’s hands, 
though he made various efforts to obtain possession of it. 

2 By the end of the 18th century Sansar Chand had com- 
pletely established his power in the hills and won for himself a 
renown such as had never been approached by any of his ances- 
tors. The rulers of all the other Hill States stood in awe of 
him and he carried matters with such a high hand that none 
dared to resist his will, b ut his boundless ambition was in the 
end the cause of his own ruin, as well as of most of the other 
States. In 1803-01 he twice invaded the plains in the neighbour- 
hood of Hoshiarpur, but was defeated and driven back into the 
hills by Ranjit Singh, who was then rising into power. Dis- 
appointed in his designs on the plains, he in 1805 turned his 
arms against Kahlur (Bilaspur), and annexed a portion of the 
territory on the right bank of the Sutlej. The Kahlur Chief 
was unable to oppose him, but determined on retaliation, and he 
appealed to the Gurkhas for help. _ 

In order to make the course of events clear to the reader it 
is necessary to explain that before 1803 the Gurkhas of Nepal 

l A document exists in Chamba containing an agreement between Chamba and Kahlur and 
Mandi to conquer Makarsa (Kulu) and divide it equally among them. It is dated in 1786. Cf. 
Chamba Museum Cat., p. 71, C. 39. 

'Vid« Kangra Settlement Report, pp. 10*11. 
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had entered on a career of conquest, and subdued the entire hill 
country between the Gogra and Sutlej. It is said that they 
were ambitious of conquering the hill tracts as far west as 
Kashmir, and even of establishing their power in the Punjab 
plains. The invitation of the Bil&spur Raja was thus in keeping 
with their ulterior designs, and it was supported by the rulers 
of all the States to the west of the Sutlej, as far as the Ravi. 
These all formed a confederation against Sansar Chand, and 
took an oath of fidelity to Amar Singh Thapa, the Command- 
er of the Gurkha forces, and sent their contingents to the 
number of 10,000 men to help in the war. 1 * Sansar Chand was 
defeated at Mahal Mori, and had to retreat to Kangra, pursued 
by the Gurkhas. On their advance, Ishwari Sen of Mandi was 
liberated from his confinement and gave in his submission to the 
Gurkhas, on condition of being left in unmolested possession of 
his territory, and promising, on his part, to make no opposition 
to the occupation of Kangra. The siege of Kangra fort lasted 
for four years, but the Gurkhas were unable to capture it. They 
laid waste the country and reduced Sansar Chand to such ex- 
tremities that he was constrained to ask help from Ranjit Singh. 
This was agreed to on condition that Kangra fort and the district 
of Bandhota should be ceded. A treaty having been concluded 
at Jawala Mukhi, Ranjit Singh, in May 1809, advanced into the 
hills with a large army and compelled the Gurkhas to retire 
across the Sutlej. 3 

In being freed from the Gurkhas, however, Sans&r Chand 
only came within the grasp of a more dangerous and rapacious 
foe, and from that time Kangra and all the other States became 
tributary to Ranjit Singh. Mandi was made to pay an annual 
tribute of Rs. 30,000. Sirdar Desa Singh Majithia was the first 
Sikh Ndzirn or Governor of the Kangra hills and in 1815 he 
raised the nazarana to one lakh, but in 1816 or 1817 it was 
again reduced by judicious bribery to Rs. 50,000. As some 
small compensation, the districts alienated by Sansar Chand were 
restored to the State. Jemadar Khushal Singh seems to have 
been generally the officer appointed to collect the tribute. 

Raja Ishwari Sen had a younger brother named Zalim Singh 
who was constantly engaged in intrigues against him, causing 
much injury and loss to the State. The increase in the tribute 
money was chiefly the outcome of these intrigues, which reached 
a climax when Zalim Singh betook himself to the Sikh court at 
Lahore. There he offered to pay a large tribute if made Raja in 
place of his brother. Ranjit Singh had a strong antipathy to the 


l Basohli, Mankot, Jasrota and Jammu also joined tbe confederation against Sans&r Chand. 

'Kangra Settlement Report, pp 10-11. 
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Rajput Cliiefs of the hills, as representing the ancient aristocracy 
of the country who regarded him with disdain as of inferior birth 
and rank to themselves. He was therefore all the readier to 
take advantage of their own internal dissensions to inflict injury 
upon them. On the occasion referred to, however, a reconciliation 
was effected between the two brothers and the crisis passed. The 
remainder of Ishwari Sen’s reign was uneventful, and he died in 
1826. 

1 During the latter part of this reign Mandi offered an asylum 
to two ex-Rajas, and made liberal provision for them. One of 
these was the ex-Raja of Bashahr who lived there for a consi- 
derable time. The other was the ex-Raja of Nagpur, who resid- 
ed in Mandi for four years after having been driven out of his 
territory. He was busy all the time intriguing with Lahore in 
the hope of being allowed to raise troops. On the death of 
Ishwari Sen he sought an asylum elsewhere. 

3 William Moorcroft, the traveller, was the first European to 
visit Mandi, in March 1820. He came by way of Bilaspur and 
Suket. Leaving his camp at Mandi in charge of Mr. Trebeck he 
went to Lahore to obtain the permission of Ranjft Singh to his 
journey northwards, and returned ri& Nadaun, Tehra Sujanpur, 
Baijndth and Gruman, and thence over the Dulchi Pass into 
Kulu. 

His narrative is interesting and we give it in full : 
“ Having resumed our route (from Suket) and entered the Mandi 
territory we ;vere met by a body of men armed with matchlocks, 
bows and arrows, and swords, headed by the commandant of the 
fort of Ner, on the left of our path, who prohibited our further 
progress, without positive orders from the Raja to sanction our 
proceeding. A letter was therefore despatched, requesting the 
Raja s permission to traverse his district, and sent off by one of 
my people, who was acquainted with the country.” 

“ In the evening the messenger returned with informa- 
tion that some Sikhs, who were at Mandi for the purpose of re- 
ceiving tribute, had threatened the Raja with the displeasure 
of Ranjit Singh if he suffered us to pass through his country, 
and shortly afterwards came a letter from the Sikh Sirddrs 
desiring us to remain where we were until an answer from their 
master, to whom information of our coming had been communi- 
cated, could be received. To this I replied, that I was simply 
a merchant travelling to Leh with goods for sale, on which 
I was willing to pay all customary duties, that I knew of no 

1 The Rajas of the Punjab, p. 683. Princep’s History of the Punjab, Vol. II, pp. 65-6. 
Moorcroft, Travels, Vol. 1, pp. 109-10. 

■ Moorcroft, Travels., VoL I, pp. 45-6 -7. 
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reason they could have for detaining me, and that if they persis- 
ted in their purpose I would have recourse to their Chief and 
repair myself to Lahore. After some discussion they were 
obliged to consent to this arrangement, and accordingly taking 
a few of my people with me, I left the rest and all the merchan- 
dise under charge of my young friend and companion, Mr. Trebeck, 
at Dhansi, the place at which we were encamped. The R4ja of 
Mandi promised to watch over its security, and furnish every 
facility that might be desired for its conveyance and disposal, as 
well as provide supplies for the people. He repeatedly assured 
me of his regret at opposing an impediment in my way, and of 
his being compelled so to act against his wishes by fear of the 
Sikhs ; he even offered to allow us to proceed if I would take all 
the responsibility upon myself, and assure him of the countenance 
of my Government. As, however, I was travelling in a mercan- 
tile character alone, without pretending to any political authority, 
I declined making him this assurance and, thanking him for 
his civility and friendly intention, persevered in my determination 
to appeal in person to Ranjit Singh.” 

1 Mooreroft then proceeded to Lahore returning by Nadaun 
and Baijnath, while Air. Trebeck, his companion, remained at 
Mandi, and afterwards rejoined Mr. Mooreroft in Kulu He 
says : “ After a detention of some weeks we quitted Atandi on 

the 11th of July The town presents little worthy of notice, 
although it is of some extent, being fully thrice as large as 
Kulu. It is situated in the angle between the Be4s and Suketi 
rivers. '1 he most conspicuous object is the palace of the Raja, 
which stands in the southern part of the town and presents a 
! number of tall white buildings, with roofs of blue slate, concave 
like those of Chinese pagodas. The general appearance of the 
houses resembles that of the buildings at Almora. Close to the 
entrance of the town are several pilasters and smaller blocks of 
stone, bearing representations in relief of the Rajas of Mandi. 
One of these is set up on the death of each Raja, and sometimes 
on the demise of his relations. Each is sculptured also with 
the figures of his wives who have been burnt with him, a practice 
carried here to a frightful extent On several occasions, I am 
told, the number of these victims of superstition has exceeded 
thirty. A very good ghat cut in the rock leads to the river, 
which is crossed by a crazy ferry-boat. Most of our baggage 
was carried across on skins. The breadth of the river varies as 
the high rocky banks recede. In one place it was two hundred 
yards across, and opposite to where we encamped it was above 
one hundred and fifty yards. In some places where the bank is 


* Mooreroft, Ttavelt, Vol. I, pp, 172-3-4, 
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shelving, the river beats up it with a considerable surf. The 
depth varies^ it was two fathoms where we brought to, but in 
some parts along the bank it was much more shallow. It under- 
goes, however, a periodical rise and fall every day, owing to the 
melting of the snow on the mountains, where it rises, as the heat 
of the sun increases. The effect of this is felt at Mandi in the 
evening. The river then begins to swell and continues rising 
* through the night. In the morning it declines and through the 
day loses considerably, perhaps one-third of its body of water.” 

“ Near Mandi, on the opposite side of the Suketi river, is 
a large temple, dedicated to an image which, five generations 
or above two centuries ago, was purchased by an ancestor of the 
Baja at JagannAth for seven hundred rupees, and was brought 
here at great expense.” 

“ The Raja of Mandi, Ishwari Sen, is a short stout man, 
about thirty-five, of limited understanding and extreme timidity. 
The latter he inherits from his father, of whom it is asserted 
that he passed an order that no gun should be fired off in his 
country In his infancy he was either a ward or a prisoner to 
Sansar Chand and he was indebted to the Gurkhas for restoration 
to his raj. He assisted them in their invasion of Kangra and 
also aided Ranjit Singh in his operations against Kangra and 
Kulu. ’ 1 his has not preserved him from the fate of the other 
hill Rajas. He is tributary to the Sikh and treated by him with 
contumely and oppression.” 

Zdiim Sen, A. D. 1826 —On the deatli of Ishwari Sen without 
legitimate male heirs, his brother, Zalim Sen, succeeded to the 
gacldi. He had, however, to pay a lakh of rupees as succession 
duty to Lahore, and the tribute was fixed at Rs. 75,000. 

Zalim Sen was cruel and capricious and his oppressive methods 
in extorting money from his people have become proverbial. 

It is said that when the succession duty came to be paid the 
treasury was unequal to the burden, and it was made up by 
exactions from bankers and traders. The present poverty of 
Mandi is in large measure attributed to the fact that the wealthy 
families were almost ruined by these exactions. A tax on the 
collections of revenue, called bnlich, taken from village and local 
officials, was also an exaction which caused much discontent. 

Zalim Sen alienated from himself the loyalty of all classes 
of his people by his instigation of the murder of Hhari, the 
Wazir of the State, whose interest with Ranjit Singh had saved 
the country from annexation. 

Some years before his death Zalim Sen made over the 
administration to his nephew, Balblr Singh, one of the younger 
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sons of Ishwari Sen by a concubine, to the exclusion of his uncle. 
This act is all the more remarkable that it deprived Zalim Sen’s 
own illegitimate son of the right of succession. But the formal 
declaration of Zalim Sen in his own life-time settled the matter 
against all opposition, and the Lahore Court was easily prevailed 
upon to acknowledge the succession by the payment of a large 
sum in name of succession duty. Zalim Sen died in 1839. 

Balbir Sen , A.D. 1839 . — The succession of Balbir Sen was 
keenly resented by the Mians and more especially by the de- 
scendants of Dhur Jatiya, the younger brother of Shamsher Sen, 
who were in the legitimate line of descent. The R&ja was 
twenty-two years of age at the time of his accession and two 
months afterwards Mandi was visited by Mr. Vigne in the course 
of his journey through the hills. He speaks of Balbir Sen in 
the following terms : “ L The young Baja himself is short and 

stout in person, with a jovial, good-natured and remarkably 
European-like countenance. He was uncommonly civil and 
prodigal of his expressions of regard and friendship for-the English, 
and unlike many other Rajas, he allowed me to depart when I 
wished, without pressing me to stay a day longer than suited my 
convenience.” 

“ The palace at Mandi is a long barrack-like, but not un- 
picturesque, building with whitened walls, gable ends and slated 
roofs. Before it is a large oak, and on the west of it is a garden 
in which the Rrija had pitched a tent for me. The walks, as is 
the case generally in the east, were straight, and raised above the 
surface of the borders so that they could not be injured by the 
system of irrigation which is universally practised. The borders 
themselves were covered with but one mass of orange, shaddock, 
and citron trees which were loaded with a profusion of fruit. 
The bazar is large and w r ell stocked for so insignificant a place. 
A large proportion of the town is on the opposite side of the 
Beas, and accessible by a large ferry-boat. The river passes the 
town from east to west and immediately turns due north, and 
continues in the same direction for about four miles, w'hich is 
singular, considering how near it is to its debouchure on the 
plains. It is very deep at Mandi, and flights of steps, or ghats, 
Hindu images and a large figure of the monkey god, Hanuman, 
have been sculptured on the rock by the riverside and thakur- 
dvdras or Hindu temples are conspicuous in different places of 
the town.” 

“ I partook of the Baja’s hospitality in a part of the palace 
which had lately been fitted up and painted in the Indian fashion, 

1 Vigne, Travels, Vol. I, pp. 77-80-1-2-3. 

* Vigne, Travels, Vol. I, pp. 79 to 84, 
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in fresco on a snow-white wall. The dinner he gave CHARt - °* 
me consisted of the usual eastern delicacies, rice, curries, sweet- History, 
meats and sherbets ; and I afterwards received the customary vwt “ 
kilaat or dress of honour, which said kilaat is generally made up Mr. vigne. 
of a Kashmir shawl or two of little value, pieces of the kimkab, 
or brocade of Benares, and several pieces of different stuffs, 
usually the produce of Kashmir, or peculiar to the country of 
the donor.” While in Mandi Mr. Yigne witnessed the rite of 
salt which he fully describes : “ One morning my mun&hi came to 
me, and told me that a saii (Suttee), or widow who was going to 
burn herself on the funeral pile of her husband, was about to pass 
by the garden gate. I hastened to obtain a sight of her. She was 
dressed in her gayest attire ; a large crowd of persons followed her, 
as she walked forward with a hurried and faltering step, like that 
of a person about to faint. A Brahman supported her on either 
side, and these as well as many around were calling loudly a»d 
almost fiercely upon the different Hindu deities, and the name 
which was most repeatedly and most earnestly called upon was 
that of Jaganndth, hut I do not know whether they alluded to 

the great idol of Bengal, or to some local divinity Her 

countenance had assumed a sickly and ghastly appearance, which 
was partly owing to internal agitation, and partly, so I was 
informed, to the effects of opium and bhang and other narcotics, 
with which she had been previously drugged in order to render 
her less awake to the misery of her situation. She was not, 
however, so insensible to what was passing as to be inattentive to 
two persons in particular, amongst several others, who were 
stooping before her, and were evidently imploring her blessing, — 
they were probably near relations. She was pi’esented at intervals 
with a plate of moist red colour, in which saffron was no doubt 
an ingredient, and into this she dipped the ends of her fingers, 
and then impressed them on the shoulders of the persons who 
stooped before her in order to be thus marked.” 

“ In about half an hour the preparations were completed. 

She was regularly thatched in upon the top of the pile, whilst 
her husband’s body yet lay outside. It was finally lifted up to 
her ; the head, as usual, and which is the most interesting part 
of the ceremony, was received upon her lap ; the fire was applied 
in different parts and all was so quickly enveloped in a shroud 
of mingled flame and smoke that I believe her sufferings to have 
been of very short duration, as she must almost immediately 
have been suffocated.” 

1 Ran jit Singh died in 1839 and the affairs of the Sikh king- 
dom soon began to fall into disorder. Maharaja Kharak Singh 1 


1 The Rajas of the Punjab, p. 686. 
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was weak and incapable and all power came into the hands of 
his son, Nau Nihal Singh. The Sikh army, which had long been 
difficult to control, became dangerous to the State when not 
actively employed, and among other ways of diverting its atten- 
tion the conquest of Mandi and Kulu was determined on, 
though these States had given no cause for offence. At that time 
the conquest of Ladakh and Tibet was much talked of at Lahore 
and before an expedition was despatched it was thought necessary 
to reduce Mandi completely, and especially not to leave in the 
rear the strong fortress of Kamlah. 

Accordingly in June 1840 a strong force under General 
Ventura was sent to Mandi and advanced to within seven miles 
of the capital. From there General Ventura sent to demand im- 
mediate payment of certain arrears of tribute, which formed the 
ostensible excuse for the expedition. This demand was at once 
complied with. 

Balbir Sen, frightened at the forces sent against him, wrote 
to Col. Tapp, Political Agent at Sabathu, begging for an asylum 
for himself and his family in British territory. He saw clearly 
that the extinction of the State had been resolved upon. The 
Government offered an asylum, but did not think it advisable to 
receive the Baja’s family as political refugees nor to promise any 
help against the invaders. 

Having paid the tribute, Balbir Sen was ordered to wait on 
the Sikh general in his camp, on the pretence of receiving a 
khilctt or dress of honour. On his arrival he was made prisoner 
and required to surrender all the forts in Mandi. The Raja of 
Suket gave in his allegiance and played into the hands of the 
Sikhs against Mandi, an act which tended to increase the feeling 
of hostility between the two States. Mandi town was occupied 
and Balbir Sen being helpless agreed to every demand, and the 
forts were surrendered after a feeble resistance. Even Kamlah 
was captured in November of the same year, after a three months’ 
siege. The Baja was sent as a prisoner to Amritsar and confined 
in the fort of Govindgarh. General Ventura then subdued 
the country and advanced into Kulu, after which he returned 
to Lahore in December bearing the trophies of 200 hill forts. 

1 On General Ventura’s withdrawal a small Sikh force was 
left at Mandi under Col. Foulkes, a young English adventurer 
in the service of the Sikhs, who had distinguished himself durum 
the siege of Kamlah. The force mutinied and he was advised to 
depart at once, but refused to do so. In the night he was awaken- 
ed, and before he could escape he was cut down, a funeral pyre 
was prepared and he was thrown upon it while still alive. 

P*— ' — — . 


, Yigne, Travth, Vol. I, pp. 130-31 , 
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In January 1841 Sher Singh became Maharaja of Lahore. 
He was kindly disposed towards the hill chiefs and in the fol- 
lowing May Balbir Sen was set at liberty and permitted to return 
to Mandi, taking with him the image of the goddess ( devi ) 
which had been carried away by the Sikhs from the fortress of 
Kamlah. 

During Balbir Sen’s imprisonment Sheikh Ghulam Muhai- 
ui-dln, the most grasping of all the Sikh revenue officers, had 
been in charge of the State, and had been directed to make a 
settlement of the territory for Rs. 2,85,000. On his return the 
Raja was ordered to increase the revenue to four lakhs, of which 
one lakh was to be retained for his own use and the greater part 
of the balance, in one way or another, was to be paid over to the 
Sikhs, whose tyranny soon became intolerable. The Rdja never 
succeeded in raising four lakhs of revenue, but with the conni- 
vance of the Majithia Sirdars, Lehna Singh and Ranjodh Singh, 
who were the Sikh Nazims of the hills, he succeeded in retaining 
considerably more than the one lakh assigned him. 

Previous to the first Sikh War Balbir Sen had been in 
secret communication with Mr. Erskine, Superintendent of Hill 
States, with a view to securing British protection ; and though 
compelled to send a contingent of 300 men to the Sikh army for 
the campaign on the Sutlej, yet his sympathies were with the 
British. Immediately after the battle of Sobraon he and the 
Raja of Suket sent a confidential agent, named Sibu Pandit, to 
Mr. Erskine, tendering their allegiance to the British Govern- 
ment, and requesting an interview. This was readily granted 
and on 21st February 1846 the two chiefs visited Mr. Erskine at 
Bilaspur and gave in their allegiance in person. But the Rdja 
did not wait for the conclusion of the war before attempting to 
free his country He boldly attacked the Sikh garrisons in the 
State and captured all the forts except Kamlah, which did not 
surrender till the war was over. On 9th March 1846 a treaty 
was concluded between the British Government and the Sikh 
Durbar whereby, among other provisions, the whole of the Do&b 
between the Sutlej and Beas was ceded in perpetuity to Govern- 
ment. Mandi and Suket being within the ceded territory came 
directly under British control, and were placed in charge of the 
Commissioner of Jullundur. Thereupon a claim to the gaddi 
was advanced by Mian Bhup Singh, the descendant of Dhur 
Jatiya, younger brother of Shamsher Sen, and the head of the 
legitimate branch of the Mandi family. The Supreme Govern- 
ment, however, disallowed the claim, on the ground that for four 
generations that branch of the family had been excluded, and 
that it was inadvisable to revive obsolete claims. The Raja was. 
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therefore, confirmed in his possessions, and on 24th October 1846 
a sanad was granted him defining his rights and obligations By 
virtue of this sanad the suzerainty of Mandi State was finally 
transferred from the Sikh to the British Government. 

On the refusal of the Government to entertain his claim to 
the raj, the advisers of Mian Bhup Singh, then a minor of ten 
•years, raised 3,000 men from Kingra and Kahlur and made an 
^attack on Mandi by night, destroying much property. They also 
plundered the salt quarry at Guman. A small force was sent 
against them and they were easily dispersed. Bhiip Singh with 
his brothers was captured and imprisoned in Simla, but soon 
released on promise of good conduct, though he refused to relin- 
quish his claim to the throne. 

Mr. John Lawrence (afterwards Lord Lawrence) was then 
the Commissioner of Jullundur and Political Agent of the Hill 
States. In the autumn of 1846, he visited 'Mandi on his w r ay to 
Kulu and advised the Baja to make roads in the State. Mr. 
Barnes, the first Deputy Commissioner of Kdngra, also settled 
the boundaries between Mandi, Suket and Kangra. 

The authority of Balbir Sen was now firmly established 
under the sanction of the British Government, and he was sup- 
ported in the administration by a man who is said to have been 
even more powerful than himself. This was his famous minister, 
Wazir Gosaon, whose name is still remembered in the State. It 
was chiefly through his agency that the Baja had obtained the 
gaddi from the Sikhs, and by his ability alone was its possession 
maintained. For this reason he had become an object of jea- 
lously to the Baja, and of envy to a party in the State, who hoped 
to benefit by his fall. Wazir Gosaon, however, had the support 
of the Government, and the Baja was wise enough to realize that 
without his minister’s help, his position and even his life -would 
have been in danger. 

Baja Balbir Sen died on 26th January 1851, leaving three 
sons, Bijai Sen, Pardhan Singh and Man Singh, of "whom the 
heir-apparent, Bijai Sen, was only four years old. The State 
Was then again confronted with a long minority which had so 
often been a fruitful cause of trouble. 

Bijai Sen, A.T). 1851. — On the demise of the late Baja his 
mother, an intriguing woman, tried to get the administration 
into her own hands, but she was promptly set aside. Wazir 
Gosaon vas still in office and though he had many enemies he 
was the ablest and most capable man in the State. He was a 
man of great financial ability and experience, and had an inti- 
mate knowledge of the country, and his services were soon found 
to be indispensable even by his enemies; when, therefore, the 
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question of a Council of Regency came up for decision, his name 
was submitted as president and approved by the Board of Ad- 
ministration. The other members were Mian Bhag Singh, 
younger brother of Balbir Sen, and Parohit Shib Shankar, the 
spiritual adviser. In two years, however, it was found necessary 
to re-organize the Council aod almost the entire control of the 
administration, judicial and financial, was given to Wazir Gosaon. 
This arrangement worked well for some years, and greatly to 
the benefit of the State. 

About this time the case of Mian Bhup Singh and his bro- 
thers, descendants of Dhur Jatiya, came up for settlement and, 
after some delay, an allowance of Rs. 1 ,220 a year was fixed, 
Bhup Singh engaging not to enter or disturb the Mandi State. 

In 1859, Raja Bijai Sen, then a boy of thirteen, was married 
to the granddaughter of the Raja of Datarpur, and soon after- 
wards to a niece of the R4ja of Guler. The superintendence of 
his education had been entrusted to Parohit Shib Shankar and 
soon afterwards it was found that his training lias been almost 
entirely neglected. Griffin says : “ Not only was the education 

of the Raja neglected but both the Parohit Shib Shankar and 
Wazir Gosaon winked at, even if they did not encourage, ex- 
cesses which seriously injured the constitution of the young 
prince. A change, therefore, became necessary, and in 1861 
this was effected by the banishment of Parohit Shib Shankar 
and his son to Kangra, while the Wazir was fined Rs. 2,000.” 
After this change affairs went on more smoothly, and in 1868 
Mr. Clark, an officer of the Educational Department, was ap- 
pointed to superintend the Raja’s education. 

In November 1868, Lord Elgin, the first Viceroy of India 
under the Crown, made a tour in the hills, and, on his way 
from Kulu, he halted at Bhadwani, Jhatingri and Drang, 
within the Mandi State The R4ja, accompanied by the queen- 
mother, went to Drang for an interview. The Viceroy soon 
afterwards fell sick of pneumonia and died at Chauntra, on 
November 20th, and was buried at Dharmsala. 

In 1864, the Government granted the Raja a salute of 11 
guns, and on 12th October 1866, having attained his majority, 
he was formally invested by Sir Douglas Forsyth with the powers 
of a ruling prince. On this occasion he devoted one lakh of 
rupees for works of public utility in the State, as an auspicious 
commencement of his reign. These included a- school, hospital 
and post-office in the town of Mandi, a good mule road from 
Baijnath to Sultanpur in Kulu, over the Bhubu Pass, and sarais 
and travellers’ bungalows along the line of road from the Kangra 
valley, through Mandi, towards Kulu and Simla. 
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TJie boundary between Mandi and Suket, on the Hatli side, 
was also finally settled by the Commissioner of Jullundur. 

Unfortunately, the early promise of the Raja’s reign was 
not realized and the administration soon fell into the greatest 
confusion, which was made worse by the fact that Mr. Clark, 
who had been appointed Councillor to the Raja, and Wazir Gosdon 
did not work in harmony. Wazir Gosaon died in February 
1870, and after various efforts to bring about an improvement 
without success, Mr. Clark was, in 1870, removed from Mandi 
and Mr. E. Harrison, B.C.S., was appointed in his place, to in- 
troduce reforms long promised and long delayed. This change 
was fraught with much advantage to the State, and the adminis- 
tration continued to progress smoothly. Mr. Harrison discontinued 
certain allowances to State servants and granted an increase of 
salary instead. 

In October 1871 Lord Mayo, Viceroy of India, paid a visit 
to Mandi. His Excellency came via Bilaspur and Suket and 
the Nay a Mahal was prepared for his reception. He was 
accompanied by Mr. A. Brandreth, Commissioner of Jullundur. 
A Durbar was held in the Dera at which all the State officials 
and principal residents were presented. The Raja was also present 
at the Durbar at Palampur to which all the Hill Chiefs had been 
invited. In 1872, Mr. Harrison left Mandi on his promotion to 
a higher appointment, and the administration was entrusted 
to the State officials and continued to work well. 

In 1871 Sir Henry Davies, Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab, paid a visit to Mandi and was pleased with the arrange- 
ments made for his journey. 

Meanwhile the Raja had been assisted in the administration 
by his brother, M ian Pardhan Singh, who was very popular with 
the people. He, however, died in Bhadon, S. 1932 = A. D. 1875, 
and Mian Uttani Singh was appointed Wazir in his place. He 
found that a large sum had been misappropriated from the 
Treasury and all the Treasury officials were compelled to make 
good the loss. 

Raja Bijai Sen was present at the Proclamation Durbar at 
Delhi in January 1877, and in commemoration of the auspicious 
event he caused to be built the Victoria Suspension Bridge over 
the Beas at Mandi, at an expense of one lakh of rupees. 

In 1878 Mian Uttam Singh was removed from office and 
Mian Man Singh, younger brother of the Raja, was appointed 
to succeed him. In the following year a State Council was 
formed, with the assent of the Rija, by Colonel W. G Davies, 
the Commissioner. The members were Midn Min Singh, 
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PMha Jiwa Nand, and Munshi Gangs Singh. Soon afterwards, chap.lg. 
however, some reforms were carried out by Mian Man Singh History 
which displeased the Baja and gave rise to unfriendly feeling — • 

between them, and the Mian resigned and left the State for A Se “> 

Mattra. Mian Uttam Singh was then recalled to office in the 
end of 1880. 

In October 1880 Sir Bobert Egerton, Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab, passed through Mandi territory on his way from 
Kulu to the Kangra valley, halting at Bhadwani, Jhatingri and 
Dhelu. The Baja met His Honour at Jhatingri. 

In 1881 the construction of several new lines of road was 
begun by the State, under the supervision of Mr. E. W. Purkis, 
Engineer. These were - a new road from Mandi to Kulu by the 
Dulchi Pass, 31 miles in length, with a suspension bridge over 
the Uhl river, at a cost of Bs 40,000 ; a cart road from Baij- 
nath to Mandi ; and a road from Mandi to Bhamla, 25 miles long. 

In 1883 Sir Charles Aitchison visited Mandi. He came 
from Simla via Bilaspur and halted at Mandi for three days, 
afterwards proceeding to Kulu via the Dulchi lass. He was 
accompanied by Colonel Gordon Young, the Commissioner. On 
15th Har, 8. 1941= A. D. 188 1, the two daughters of Baja Bijai 
Sen were married to the heir-apparent of Bashahr, Bs. 2,77,000 
being spent on the marriage, including a present of a lakh of 
rupees in cash. Of this sum Bs. 60,000 was realized from the 
people in marriage presents, in accordance with ancient custom. 

Wazir Uttam Singh had continued to act as Wazir from 
1880 to October 1883, when he died, and Jawahir Lai was ap- 
pointed to succeed him. This caused discontent in Saraj and 
a disturbance broke out. The Baja, therefore, asked for the 
assistance of a British officer, and Mr. H. J. Maynard, I.C.S., 
was appointed for a year. Sard4r Jaw A] a Singh was at the same 
time appointed to the office of Wazir. 

Mr. Maynard effected many improvements in the adminis- 
tration. He drew up instructions for the guidance of the courts, 
civil and criminal suits were defined and classified, rules for the 
hearing of appeals and revisions were modified and the period of 
limitation fixed. He also drew up a careful note regarding -iegar 
or forced labour, and framed rules regulating and defining the 
rights of agriculturists in the forests. 

Mr. Maynard left the State at the end of March 1890, and on 
his suggestion the Baja engaged Mr. C. E. Eendall as Superintend- 
ent of Works, to help in the forest administration and to look 
after the roads, salt quarries and Legar labour generally. Appel- 
late judicial work was also entrusted to him In 1894, Mandi was 
visited by Sir Dennis Eitzpatrick accompanied by Mr. Smyth, the 
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chap. L c. Commissioner. He came from Kulu via the Dulehi Pass and his 
History, camp was pitched on the Padal plain. The iron suspension bridge 
. — over the Suketi near Mandi was opened by him and named 

isbTad. “The Fitzpatrick Suspension Bridge.” 

In June 1893 another disturbance arose among the Saraj 
people, the pretext being the use of buffalo lymph for vaccina- 
tion purposes, JawMa Singh was in consequence removed from 
the wazirship and Mian Udham Singh was appointed. 

The period from 1894 to 1900 was unfortunate for Mandi. 
Two sons were born to the Raja who both died in infancy. The 
Raja himself was constantly unwell and ultimately developed 
cataract in both eyes, which entirely incapacitated him from 
managing the State, and unfortunately Mian Udham Singh and 
Mr. Fendall did not work harmoniously together. 

In September 1899 Mandi was visited by His Excellency 
Lord Elgin, who came from Dharmsala, and halted at Dhelu, 
IJrla, Drang and Kataula on his way to Kulu. The Raja met 
His Excellency on the Katindi ridge. In 1901 matters had 
reached a crisis in the administration and Mian Udham Singh 
and Mr. Fendall were both removed from office, and Padha 
Jiwa N and was recalled from Jodhpur State, Avhere he was a 
Member of the State Council, and appointed Wazir. 

In November 1901 Sir W. Mackworth Young came to 
Mandi, accompanied by Mr. A. Anderson, the Commissioner. 
His Honour halted at Sakrauti, Urla, Drang and Mandi, whence 
he travelled down to Bhamla and into the Hoshiarpur district. 

Meanwhile considerable improvement had been effected in 
the administration under Padha Jiwa Nand, and his services were 
recognized by Government by the bestowal upon him of the title 
of Rai Bahadur. 

Raja Bijai Sen died in 1902. He was of an amiable dis- 
position and much beloved by his people. In recognition of his 
general good government it had been decided to invest him at 
the Delhi Durbar, on the accession of King Edward VII, with 
the title of K.C.S I., and this was announced in the Honours 

Gazette three weeks after his death. 

* 

Bijai Sen left no direct heirs and in 189 ' his illegitimate 
son, Kanwar Bhiwdrii Singh, had been recognized as his successor. 
It was, however, brought to the notice of Government that the 
Datarpur Rani was pregnant, and the question of the succession 
was therefore held in abeyance. The birth of a daughter, how- 
ever, settled the matter, and Bhiwani Sen was formally installed 
at Mandi in November 1903 by Sir Charles Rivaz, Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Punjab. 
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Bhiwani Sen , A.D. 1903 . — The Raja being a minor, 
Mr. Millar, I.C.S., was appointed Superintendent of the State, and 
took over charge on 30th November 1903. The young Chief’s 
education had been carefully attended to by Mr. Anderson, and 
he spent five years at the Chiefs’ College in Lahore, under the 
care of his tutor, Mr. E. M. Atkinson On the completion of his 
studies he returned to Mandi on 17th April 1904, after a short 
tour to Karachi and Bombay. A sum of Bs. 1,10,000 was paid 
to Government as nazarana or succession duty in 1904, the 
balance being remitted later on, in consequence of the losses 
sustained by the State in the earthquake of 4th April 1905. 

At the time of the earthquake the Raja and Mr. Millar were 
in the d&k bungalow at Palampur and had a narrow escape, 
being buried in the ruins, from which they were extricated with 
difficulty. Much damage was done in the State. From the 
Baijnath border to Mandi town, only the village of Aiju was left 
intact. Serious damage was also done in Bahl, Saraj, Sanor 
and Chuhar. The total loss of life was estimated at only 1,500, 
but the damage to property was very great. The town of Mandi 
suffered heavily. The salt quarry at Gum&n was rendered un- 
workable for some time. Considerable damage was also done to 
roads and bridges in the State. The total loss entailed by the 
earthquake, one way and another, including damage to property, 
was ten lakhs of rupees. On this occasion the State acted with 
great liberality, grain loans from the granaries were freely distri- 
buted, takdwi loans were granted to those who had suffered loss 
and timber to the value of more than one lakh of rupees was 
given to the homeless, free of charge. 

On October 7th, 1905, the Raja was formally invested with 
full administrative powers by Mr. H. A. Anderson* C.S.I., and 
Mr. Millar then left the State. 

In November 1905 the Raja visited Lahore, with the other 
Punjab Chiefs, to meet the Prince of Wales. 

Soon afterwards Lord Kitchener passed through Mandi terri- 
tory, on his way from Simla to Kangra, and was highly pleased 
with the arrangements made for him. 

In 1906 the Durbar Hall was built at an expense of 
Rs. 30,000, and the following year an electric installation was 
carried out costing Rs. 20,000. 

During the next three years the administration continued to 
be conducted satisfactorily under the guidance of R.B. Padha 
Jiwa Nand, the Wazir. Owing to excessive rainfall, serious 
injury was done to the cultivators’ lands and crops and prices 
ruled unusually high. 
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from 1st March 1907 the reduction of the duty on salt came 
into effect, and it has had an appreciable effect in increasing the out- 
turn, to an extent which more than compensates the British Govern- 
ment and the Mandi State financially for the lower rate imposed. 

In 1908 Sir Louis Dane, Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, 
came from Kulu via the Dulchi Pass, and halted for a day in the 
Besidency, on his way to instal Bhfm Sen as Raja of Suket. He 
found the administration generally in a satisfactory condition for 
which credit was due to Padha Jiwa Nand, the Wazir. 

The beginning of the year 1909 was marked by an agrarian 
disturbance of a somewhat serious character. A number of 
zamindars, alleging oppression at the hands of certain officials, 
proceeded to Mandi to lay their grievances before the Rdja. 
Not content with legitimate agitation, they laid hands on many 
of the State officials and thrust them into the prison. As the 
State forces of a hundred men proved unequal to the task of 
suppressing the riot, assistance was asked for from K&ngra, and 
the Deputy Commissioner, as well as the Assistant Commissioner 
of Kulu, soon arrived on the spot. Colonel H. S. Davies, the 
Commissioner, came later. Two companies of the 32nd Pioneers 
were called in and order was soon restored by this show of force. 
Padha Jiwa Nand was then displaced by Indar Singh, son of the 
late Wazir Uttain Singh. Subsequently, Tikka Rajendar Pal, 
Extra Assistant Commissioner, was appointed Adviser to the 
Raja and Munshi Amar Singh as acting Wazir. The political 
situation then improved. 

With a view to a more even distribution of the land revenue, 
and a satisfactory solution of the question of begdr, an officer of the 
Indian Civil Service, in the person of Mr. C. C. Garbett, was, at 
the request of the Raja, lent to the Durbar as Settlement Officer, 
and took up his duties in 1911. Mr. Garbett was, however, 
obliged to go on sick leave in the following October and was 
relieved by Mr. G. Walker, I.C.S. These changes were followed 
soon after by the death of. Raja Bhiwani Sen. He attended the 
Coronation Durbdr at Delhi in December 1911, but fell ill soon 
after his return. Towards the end of January his condition be- 
came critical and he died on 9th February 1912. His untimely 
death was a severe loss to the State, all the more so as he left no 
direct heir to succeed him. 


Jogendar Sou, 
1913 A 1). 


Jogendar Sen , A D. 1913 . — After some delay,* Mian Jogendar 
Singh, the nearest natural male relative of the deceased Raja, 
was selected by Government and was formally installed, as Raja 
Jogendar Sen, by Sir Louis Dane, K.C.S.I., Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Punjab, on 28th April 1918. Being a minor of 8| years of 
age, the Raja was placed under instruction in Queen Mary’s 
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College,’ Lahore. Mr. G. Walker was appointed Superintendent 
of the State, in addition to his duties as Settlement Officer, with 
Munshi Amar Singh as his Assistant. Mr. G Walker was ob- 
liged to go on leave on account of ill health and was succeeded as 
Superintendent and Settlement Officer by Mr. H W. Emerson, 
I.C.S., in March 1915. 

At the beginning of 1916 M. Ganda Mai, who had worked 
throughout the Settlement as Extra Assistant Settlement Officer, 
succeeded M. Amar Singh as Assistant Superintendent. 

The services of Mr H. L. Wright, an officer of the Indian 
Forest Department, were lent to the State from May 1911 to 
November 1917 to carry out a Forest Settlement and a Working 
Plan for the future exploitation of the State forests. 

In October 1916 the young Rtija entered the Chiefs’ College, 
Lahore, where he is a day-boarder, residing in Lahore in charge 
of his tutor Mr T. P. Gillmore. 

Mr. Emerson left the State at the end of June 1917 on the 
virtual conclusion of the Regular Settlement, and was succeeded 
as Superintendent by Mr. J. R. S. Parsons, I C.S. 

The terms of the sanad granted by the British Government 
to R&ja Balbfr Sen in 1816 are given below, but it may be noted 
that they have been declared liable to amendment on the investi- 
ture with full powers of the present Raja : — 

“ Whereas, by the treaty concluded between the British 
and Sikh Governments, on the 19th March 1816, the hill country 
has come into the possession of the Honourable Company, and 
whereas R&ja Balbir Sen, Chief of Mandi, the highly dignified, 
evinced his sincere attachment and devotion to the British Gov- 
ernment : the State of Mandi, comprised within the same bound- 
aries as at the commencement of the British occupation, together 
with full administrative powers within the same, is now granted 
by the British Government to him and the male heirs of his body 
by his Rani from generation to generation. On failure of such 
heirs, any other male heir who may be proved to the British 
Government to be next-of-kin' to the R&ja shall obtain the above 
State with administrative powers. 

“ Be it known to the Raja that the British Goyemment shall 
be at liberty to remove any one from the gaddi of Mandi who 
may prove to be of worthless character and incapable of properly 
conducting the administration of his State, and to appoint such 
other nearest heir of the Raja to succeed him as may be capable 
of the administration of the State and entitled to succeed. The 
Raja, or any one as above described w r ho may succeed him, shall 
abide by the following terms entered in this sanad, viz . : — 

“1. The R&ja shall pay annually into the Treasury of Simla 
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and Sabdthu one lakh of Company’s rupees as nazrana by two 
instalments, the first instalment on the 1st of June and the second 
instalment on the 1st of November. 

“ 2. He shall not levy tolls and duties on goods imported and 
exported, but shall consider it incumbent on him to protect 
bankers and traders within his' State. 

“ 3. He shall construct roads within his tei’ritory not less 
than 12 feet in width and keep them in repair. 

“ 4. He shall pull down and level the forts of Kamalgarh 
and Nantpur, and never attempt to rebuild them. 

“ 5. On the breaking out of disturbances, he shall, together 
with his troops and hill porters, whenever required, join the 
British Army, and he ready to execute whatever orders may be 
issued to him by the British authorities and supply provisions 
according to his means. 

“ 6. He shall refer to the British Courts any dispute which 
may arise between him and any other chief. 

“ 7. In regard to the duties on the iron and salt quarries, 
etc., in the territory of Mandi, rules shall be laid down after con- 
sultation with the Superintendent of the Hill States, and these 
rules shall not be departed from. 

“ 8. The Baja shall not alienate any portion of the lands of 
the said territory without the knowledge and consent of the 
British Government, nor transfer it by way of mortgage. 

“ 9. He shall also put an end to the practice of slave-dealing, 
sati, female infanticide, and the burning or drowning of lepers 
which are opposed to British laws, that no one in future shall 
venture to revive them. 

** It behoves the Baja not to encroach beyond the boundaries 
of his State on the territory of any other chief, hut to abide by 
the terms of this sanad, and to adopt such measures as may tend 
to the welfare of his people, the prosperity of his country and 
the improvement of the soil, and ensure the administration of 
even-handed justice .to the aggrieved, the restoration to the peo- 
ple of their ju$t rights, and the security of the roads. He shall 
not subject his people to extortion, but keep them always con- 
tented. The subjects of the State of Mandi shall regard the Baja 
and his successors as above described to he the sole proprietor of 
that territory, and never refuse to pay him the revenue due by 
them, but remain obedient to him and act up to his just orders.” 

The following genealogical table shows the descent of the pre- 
sent Bdja from Baja Ajbar Sen. 
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To the account of the political history of the State may be 
added a description of certain principles of government which, 
though often obscured by external struggles and internal mal- 
administration, are still apparent They are not peculiar to Mandi, 
but can be traced throughout the Western Himalayas where the 
country is, or at one time was, under the independent rule of 
Indian Chiefs. The authority of the Raja was of a three-fold 
nature — religious, feudal, and personal. He was the head of the 
State religion, venerated as divine either in his own right, or as 
vice- regent of the national god ; he was supreme and sole ow ner of 
the soil, the fountain from which issued the right of the culti- 
vator to a share of the produce ; and he was the ruler and master 
of his subjects who owed him personal allegiance and service. 
The nature of the Rajas’ authority was largely derived from their 
predecessors, the Ranas and the Thakurs, "who, within their limit- 
ed sphere, were invested with tbe same attributes of primitive 
kingship. Indeed, in their case, there is some reason to believe 
that the theocratic basis on which their rule was constituted was 
given fuller recognition in practice than has been the case in regard 
to the later Rajput conquerors of the hills. The gods of their king- 
doms still survive as both territorial and personal deities, and in 
some parts of the hills the connection between them and the 
former petty chieftains is sometimes of great interest. Traces of 
the relationship are to be found in Mandi. The god Parasar, for 
instance, is one of the important territorial deities of the State, 
having under him a number of village gods who, with their 
followers, acknowledge his suzerainty. His chief pujdri — the 
office is hereditary— is the local TJwkur, the family claiming that 
they were at one time Rinas, but that on conquest by the Rajas 
they were not allowed to retain the title. The pujan, by virtue 
of his office, performs the rites of hair cutting of all male subjects 
of the god, a ceremony which in many, if not all parts of the 
hills represents their entry within the jurisdiction of the god. 

The divinity of kingship, however it arose, appears to have 
been recognised from very early times in the Himalayas, and is 
one source of the intimate connection between State and religion 
which has always obtained. Occasionally, as in the case of Keon- 
thal State, the Raja is identified with and worshipped as the 
national deity, but the more common relationship makes the god 
the rightful ruler and the chief his vice-regent. Traditions vary 
as to the manner in which the vice-regency came into existence. 
In some cases, the god consigns the care of the kingdom to his 
chosen representative ; in others, as in Mandi and Kulu, the Raja 
renounces his sovereignty in favour of the god ; but whatever the 
tradition may be, the theocracy is clearly apparent, and is usually 
recognised in some outward form, 
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As noted in the account of Suraj Sen’s reign, the national deity 
of Mandi is now regarded as Madho Rao, a manifestation of Vishnu 
to whom the Raja consigned his kingdom. There can, however, 
be little doubt that the Vishnavi form of religion Avas neither the 
ancient nor the popular faith of the Mandi dynasty. The ances- 
tral god or kulaj is the D&vi ; and the worship of Shiva and his 
consort, except perhaps for a short period during Suraj Sen’s life- 
time, has always been far more observed than that of the more 
gentle member of the Hindu Trinity. Vishnuism, both here and 
in Kulu, appears to have come into temporary favour about the 
same time, and in both States was adopted as the State religion. 
But in Mandi the adoption has been very partial, and, for the 
most part, consists of the formal recognition of M adho Rao as the 
nominal head of the State. This is now shown in several ways of 
some interest. * 

The Janam Ashtami , or birthday of Krishna, is observed as a 
State celebration, the ceremonies taking place either in a room 
adjoining the temple of Madho Rao, or in the Damdama palace 
situated in the same building, immediately above the room where 
the god’s image is enshrined. A small SAving is hung from the 
rafters, an image of Krishna placed on the seat and flowers and 
rich cloth spread over it. 

At midnight the Raja holds a durbar in the presence of the 
image at which all the leading State officials attend. A salute of 
11 guns, the same as for the Raja, is fired in honour of the god. 
There is music and dancing and the Raja worships the god by 
throwing flowers on the image. A distribution of pagris, all of 
which are yellow in colour, then takes place. The image is first 
decked and then the Raja with his own hand binds one on the 
head of the officiating priest who in turn twists one round the 
Raja’s head. Others are given to the ahlkdrs present according 
to their rank, the gifts being regarded as a special mark of favour. 
For this reason they are not given lavishly, for, as the local pro- 
verb says : “ the value of pagris given at the Janam Ashtami 

disappears if they are distributed in large numbers.” 

Again in all religious ceremonies of a personal nature rela- 
ting to the Raja the worship of Madho Rao is an important and 
essential part. Only when his blessing has been invoked can 
they proceed and this is so, even Avhen, as in the case of the hair- 
cutting ceremony, the main rites are performed in the presence of 
the family goddess. The Raja takes a prominent part in the cele- 
bration of public worship, in particular on the four great festi- 
vals of the year— the Shivratri, the Bolt, the Dusehra and the Dip- 
mala. On each of these occasions he goes in procession, accom- 
panied by officials of the State, the army and band, and his 
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personal retainers. On the Dusehra and the Holi the image of chap. i. c. 
Madho Bao is borne in the procession and immediately precedes History, 
the Chief. On the other two festivals, Madho Kao does not pro- The t 'j^ cratic 
cess if the Baja, his deputy, is himself present in the State to re- nature of the 
present him ;but if the Baja is absent he himself attends, and sovereignty, 
since the death of the late Baja has regularly taken part in the 
celebrations. 

Of these, the most important is the Shivratri, when the 
village gods are carried into Mandi to do homage to Madho 
Bao and the Baja. The fair lasts for some days ; but it is a gene- 
ral rule that each god on arrival shall pay his respects to Madho 
Bao before he proceeds to the palace to salaam the ruler. On 
the second day of the fair, a parade of gods is held on the Padal, 
the large open plain in the angle between the Beas and Suketi ; 
the various deities— which number in all about 100 -are arranged 
according to precedence in line, along which the Baja with his 
officials passes to receive their homage. Madho Bao, as already 
noted, does not attend except when tl;e Baja cannot act for him ; 
but his absence is attributable to the fact that the fair is held on 
the great festival in honour of Shiva, a circumstance which sup- 
ports the conclusion that the adoption of Vishnuism as the State 
- religion is of comparatively recent date. 

The gods, however, now admit the nominal suzerainty of 
Madho Bao, and the Baja both as his vice-regent and as temporal 
ruler exercises over them very definite jurisdiction. They are 
subject to his orders and must attend upon him w hen summoned. 

A new festival cannot be instituted without his permission, not a 
god, who has previously been without a rath or litter, be given 
one without special sanction. A few years ago, the subjects of 
a village deity wished to change the shape of his idol, from the 
pyramidal form popular in some parts of the State to the form 
with the large circular canopy favoured by his immediate neigh- 
bours ; but before they could do so the Baja’s approval had to be 
obtained. Ordinarily, the Baja does not interfere in the appoint- 
ment of the god’s diviner, but his right to do so is recognised, and 
for the more important gods it is exercised. This is especially 
the case where the office of diviner is hereditary in a number of 
families and changes are accordingly numerous. Each change of 
office has to be reported for his sanction. Similarly, where the office 
is hereditary and the family becomes extinct, the Brija’s orders 
must be obtained regarding the selection of a household from 
which future candidates are to be taken. 

Among the functions of the Baja which may be attributed to The Raja and 
the recognition of his divinity may be mentioned his jurisdiction tbe , cafte 
over caste. He enjoys the power of ordering ex-communication BJS em 
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from caste and can similarly direct the restoration of an ex-com- 

t / 

municated person to the brotherhood. In the latter case, after 
consultation of Brahmans versed in the Shdstras, he prescribes the 
penances conditional on re-admission, and some o£ the rites are 
performed in his presence. Where the members of the caste are 
in agreement amongst themselves, the Raja does not ordinarily in- 
terfere ; but even then an outcast can, and often does, bring his 
case before the ruler. During the minority of a chief such peti- 
tions are' held in abeyance, and there is at present pending a re- 
ference of this description, in which a section of the Brahman 
community is divided in opinion as to whether a Brahman, whose 
father was outcasted for officiating at the domestic ceremonies of 
persons of a humble caste, should be re-admitted or not. 

As a further example of the divinity of kingship a form of 
oath common in Mandi and throughout the hills may be men- 
tioned. This is the Raja hi darohi, disobedience to which is 
regarded as treason. The Rajas frequently had resort to it as a 
means of constraining the actions of their subjects, and it is still 
employed both for official and private purposes When pro- 
nounced publicly it provides a simple means of ensuring obedience 
to executive orders, and so certain village officers are invested 
with authority to use it. To give a very common example : — A 
headman of a village is called upon to supply a number of begaris, 
one of Avhom tries to shirk the obligation. “ If you do not come,” 
the headman warns him, “it will be darohi a sin against the 
Raja. In the vast majority, of cases the man goes ; but, if he still 
disobeys, he is fined for failing to observe the oath. Similarly in 
private disputes, two neighbours may have a quarrel about a plot 
of land, and one of them, anxious to plead possession, starts to 
plough the area in dispute. The other finding him on the land 
threatens him with darohi. “ If you plough the field,” he says, 
“ before the ease is settled by the judge, it will bethe oath of the 
Raja for Rs. oO.” Should the oath be ignored, the culprit is 
liable to a fine of the specified amount. The expedient, though 
still used, is not so effective as it once was, the result largely of 
the introduction of a regular, and often less appropriate, pro- 
cedure. 


The Raja as 
owner of the 
soil. 


The Raja as sole owner of the soil and the ruler and master 
of his subjects was clearly entitled to share in every source of 
profit enjoyed by his people, and the development of secular insti- 
tutions is mainly a record of the means adopted to enforce his 
claims. The interest of the cultivator in the soil was ^derived by 
grant from the Raja, and, unless he had been conceded special 
privileges, it was confined to his right to enjoy the produce after 
payment of the share of the chief. Whether his possession had 
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in practice originated or not from the issue of a royal title-deed CH ^ 1 c- 
did not signify ; the theory of his tenure was the same. What History, 
the Raja’s share was, depended on circumstances. In regard to The j^j aas 
land, it appears to have been rare in the Hill States for the State owner of the 
to take a specific share of either the gross or nett produce. An *°‘ • 
early form of assessment was a rateable levy in grain varying 
very roughly with the amount of lan l held and the means of 
the cultivator. An advance on this was the use of the seed 
measure -which purported to grade the productivity of the soil 
according to the amount of the seed sown. The merit of this 
reform in Mandi is ascribed to Mian Juppu who lived in the 17th 
century, and he is also credited with the introduction of begar 
and cesses. But it is certain that begar existed long before Mian 
Juppu’s day, and what he did was probably to transform the 
obligation from a personal one to one dependent on and varying 
with the possession of land. Tradition says that Midn Juppu 
made his grain assessment after elaborate crop experiments ; but 
he appears also to have relied largely on popular estimates and 
hence retained the various seed measures in local use. These 
varied from village to village and in later times resulted in great 
confusion; but the grain assessment per unit imposed by Mian 
Juppu was, on the whole, a fair one. State granaries were estab- 
lished in suitable centres and the collections of grain concentra- 
ted there. Each granary had its own staff consisting usually 
of a storekeeper, treasurer, accountant, weighman and menial. 

After their needs had been satisfied, the balance was consigned 
to the capital, and in early times provided the chief source from 
which the Raja, his relatives, retainers, official- and servants 
were maintained. Later, the expenses of almost continuous 
warfare and the imposition of tribute by victorious enemies neces- 
sitated the partial substitution of a cash for a grain collection ; 
but even then collections of kind were maintained in some of the 
most fertile tracts hi order to provide for the needs of the palace 
and several State departments. The existence side by side of 
two distinct systems of assessment inevitably led to inequalities 
and these were accentuated by other defects and abuses which 
will be described in a later chapter. 

By means of the system of iegdr, or unpaid labour, the 
theory of a partnership in all assets was logically extended to 
the physical powers of the people. The obligation of begar was 
part and parcel of the revenue system. Originally it was a 
personal obligation, but later was definitely associated with the 
possession of land. It represented the ruler’s claim to personal 
services and was of three kinds : — 

(1) Phutkar begar, consisting of trifling services rendered to 
he State such as tlie carriage of dak. 
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(2) Phant begdr, consisting of services rendered to the State, 
such as the mending of village roads, which did not ordinarily 
occupy more than ten days. In this may be included what is 
popularly called badi jadi begdr, viz., services given on special 
occasions of rejoicing or mourning in the ruling family, and on 
the tours of high Government officials. 

(3) Pdla begdr, which involved service in some department 
for a fixed period varying in different parts of the State from one 
to three months. 

The last was by far the most important and burdensome form 
of begdr. For many years it had been regarded as a burden 
attaching to the possession of land, and in theory its incidence 
varied with the area held. Up to recent times certain classes, 
however, were exempt from giving pdla begdr. These were the 
superior clans of Rajputs, non-agricultural Brahmans, Khatris 
and shopkeepers. The Rajputs were expected to give military 
service instead, but, in return for this, they held assignments of 
land revenue known as rozgdrs ; Brahmans were expected to 
assist at State festivals, to work in the Raja’s kitchen on special 
occasions and always to pray for the long life and prosperity of 
their Chief ; Khatris and other traders had to help with the distri- 
bution of supplies and preparation of accounts on occasions of 
State entertainment. But none of these obligations can be classed 
as pdla begdr and were rather of the nature of phant begdr. 

State servants and their families were also exempt, this 
group containing a large number of village officers who escaped 
the burden by the performance of nominal services. Individuals 
were exempted either by favour or on payment of nazardna . In 
addition, mdlguzdrs were sometimes allowed to commute the obli- 
gation into an annual cash payment known as bethdngna, and 
some 16 years ago this principle was extended to the case of non- 
agriculturists who were themselves unable to give manual labour. 
Their old holdings, which had always been free from begdr, were 
not assessed to bethdngna ; but all new acquisitions were made 
liable to the tax. 

Such was briefly the theory of pdla begdr ; the practice was 
far different. Under the system as it obtained immediately 
before its abolition, the rich and the strong escaped, the poor and 
the weak had to bear a double burden. Between different 
classes and between members of the same class, gross inequalities 
existed which entirely robbed the system of its original merits. 
To some extent the lack of uniformity was deliberate, for it was 
the policy of the State to take light begdr and a heavy cash or 
grain revenue where the soil was fertile, and the converse where 
the surplus produce was small, but, even tfhen allowance is 
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made for this, the distribution was extremely unfair. The 
popular estimate of the system is well summed up in the two 
following proverbs : — “ The sky loses its brightness when overcast 
with clouds, water its purity when covered with slime, a pretty 
w r ife her charm at her parents’ home and a man his manliness 
in the Raja’s begat' service” ; and “a chamar even at the point of 
death dreams of begdr .” 

The severity of begdr was tempered by making the family 
and not the individual the unit of conscription. Exemptions, ab- 
solute or temporary, were also given in the case of the aged, 
infirm and minors ; but the burden was very heavy and one con- 
sequence was the maintenance of large joint families. The State 
indeed had to discourage partition in its own interests, in order to 
prevent the corvee unduly encroaching on production and so cur- 
tailing the resources of the land, on which the revenue mainly 
depended. In Saraj the result was to encourage polyandry ; for 
several brothers naturally preferred to remain joint rather than to 
split up and so increase the aggregate assessment of begat', and, 
having decided on a joint establishment, there was strong induce- 
ment to have a wife in common, since the hill woman will rarely 
tolerate a rival in her home and is apt to make her menfolk rue 
the introduction of one. 

The begdr system, in short, although well suited to the con- 
ditions of the State when the requirements of the Rdja and bis 
court were moderate, the currency of money limited and the re- 
sources of the people slender, became economically and socially 
unsound as soon as other means of assessment were possible and 
the opportunities of the people to earn cash wages from outside 
labour were adequate. 

The principle of claiming a share in all activities of the 
people resulted in a formidable roll of miscellaneous demands, 
partly of the nature of begdr and partly in the form of a tax on 
profits. The menial classes had to supply articles of their 
handiwork. The iron-smelters gave ore, the Chamars leather, 
the Dumnas baskets and ropes, and the Cliandls oil. Cultivators 
of special crops, such as tobacco and sugarcane, had to pay 
special cesses. Taxes were imposed on watermills and shops. 
Owners of herds and flocks had to give ghi and goats, respec- 
tively. Arbitrary demands were imposed as necessity required 
or opportunity offered. The people of Chuhar, for instance, had 
to pay palo ra ghi, an exaction Avliich originated in the presen- 
tation of a nazar ; while in the hill tracts many persons had to 
give both unpaid service and the monetary value of its com- 
mutation, the result of a promise made by Wazi r Gosaon, but 
never performed, to abolish begdr. 
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Thus the system of a division of all assets lost the merits 
which it undoubtedly possessed under a strong, if primitive, 
government supervised by the chief in person. Its weakness 
was its liability to abuse. It was incapable of easy revision and 
the Rajas generally preferred to leave matters as they were than 
to review an assessment which had become obsolete. This inac- 
tion favoured the rich and powerful as against the poor and 
weak. The former extended their land without paying more 
revenue ; they were often able to evade bcgdr and, where they 
could not evade it, they were generally successful in commuting 
it into a cash payment. The cultivation of the poor, on the 
other hand, remained much as it was, while a steady decline in 
the number who gave begar made the obligations more oppres- 
sive for the remainder. Additions to the roll of taxes involved 
more hands through which they had to pass, and the checks on 
exaction and peculation were generally quite inadequate. Much 
was lost on the way, the people being subject to the petty exac- 
tions of a number of subordinate officials. “ Por a dozen cucum- 


bers,” says one Mandi proverb, “ there are eighteen tax-collec- 
tors. The Raja is blind and does not understand his real in- 


terests ” ; while another proverb describes the natural con- 
sequences — “ The Raja’s treasury is emptied as quickly as it is 
filled.” 


The people were ordinarily patient and submissive under 
their burdens, their natural loyalty, as well as the feelings of 
veneration and affection with which they regarded their chief, 
acting as powerful checks on the open expression of discontent. 
When abuses transgressed their very liberal ideas of what was 
reasonable, they resorted to a dum, their almost infallible 
remedy for the redress of grievances. The dam is one mani- 
festation of the democratic spirit found amongst the peasantry 
of the hills, and in several respects bears a resemblance to the 
modern forms of labour combination. Its effective weapon is 
the general strike, the malcontents attempting to achieve their 
objects by bringing the ordinary affairs of government to a stand- 
still. A dam is not usually undertaken lightly, but when a 
decision has been reached its execution is prompt. A gathering 
is proclaimed by beat of drum and the rebels, or reformers as 
they regard themselves, collect together at some appointed spot 
which may be a temple, a hill, or a forest. There is, for instance, 
one god in Mandi Sardj who is the special patron of malcontents 
and his shrine has been the scene of many such gatherings. 
Laggards receive scant courtesy, the method of peaceful picket- 
ing being well understood and the crops of those who will not 
join the movement are often damaged. Sometimes more violent 
methods are taken. In the big dum of 1909, for instance. 
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proclamation was made by beat of drum that all residents of 
Mandi city should join the rebel camp on penalty of having 
their houses burnt down. But usually the gathering is good- 
humoured and orderly. The members agree among themselves 
not to cultivate their fields, pay their revenue or obey orders 
until their grievances are redressed, and the compact is some- 
times sealed with an oath. If satisfactory assurances of redress 
are given, they disperse to their homes ; but otherwise they 
march on the capital and are then apt to take high-handed action 
against unpopular officials. But it is very rarely against the Baja 
that they rebel. Even in 1909, when the rising assumed serious 
proportions, it was remarked that “ the leader and his followers 
have a curious idea that they are helping the lUja and that it 
is the proper function of the people to step in when things are 
going wrong ; they do not think they have done wrong and point 
to the absence of looting or molesting of women.” Similarly, 
the malcontents in their representations were careful to affirm 
that, although various State officials had oppressed them, the 
Raja had not, and they declared the matter to be a private 
affair between themselves and their ruler. “ The King can do 
no wrong,” is a statement which the hill man accepts literally, 
for he believes his Raja to be as much god as man. The faults 
of the administration are ascribed to the incompetence of his 
ministers, or the dishonesty of his officials; and when they 
become so glaring as no longer to be tolerated in silence, the 
people decide on a change of administration in the interest of 
the Raja as well as of themselves The dum is the only means 
the people possess for a collective expression of opinion ; but it 
is an effective one and generally achieves its purpose. "Where 
it is confined to what may be regarded as constitutional objects, 
namely a public demonstration of dissatisfaction with the methods 
of subordinates, it serves a useful purpose. In Mandi, however, 
there is always the danger of its being used by designing intriguers 
for their own ends. 

A study of the various forms of revenue assignment re- 
cognised by former Rajas affords information of some interest 
regarding the early organisation of government. Some of the 
sdnthas, or title deeds, are inscribed on copper plates, but the 
great majority are written on Sialkoti paper. They are in the 
Tankri script and the caligraphy is usually excellent, the art of 
executing title deeds having apparently been regarded as a high 
accomplishment by the kaiths or scribes. The language is 
stately and dignified, and although there is often much tautology, 
there is never any obscurity as to the terms of the grant. Archaic 
words are of frequent occurrence, and these, with the peculiar 
form of composition employed, make the detention of forgeries 
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a comparatively easy matter, Each sdntha was attested by the 
Raja from whom it issued ; but he did not sign his name, the 
attestation consisting of the words, snhih, sahik likhia, or sahib 
parman. In very rare cases, where the sdntha relates to a re- 
ligious grant, the title deed contains the impress of the Raja’s 
open hand in saffron and the grant is then always regarded as 
irrevocable. Similarly, on some of the copper plates the figure of 
a cow is carved to show the sacred character of the assignment. 
The name of the royal granter was entered in the body of the 
deed by the scribe, and in many instances the names of the chief 
officials present when the grant was conferred were also recorded. 
A copy of the deed was maintained amongst the State archives 
and the original preserved with the greatest care by the grantee 
and his descendants. Many deeds were undoubtedly destroyed in 
the earthquake of 1905 ; but there are several thousands in exist- 
ence, some of great age but still in excellent preservation. Rough 
translations of a few typical grants are given below 

“ .From the court of Sri Mahiir&ja Shamsher Sen, King of 
Kings, of eternal ancestry — 

Abba Ram Pah&ru has come before us and has petitioned us 
as that since many generations he and his ancestors have lived in 
the village of Manbhali of the Tungal wanri, that the said village 
was conferred on them revenue free, as a religious grant and on 
condition of residence therein, that accordingly from the date of 
the grant until the present day they have lived in the village and 
that they now occupy the land, that in the reign of Sri Raja Sidh 
Sen of noble memory, the grant was broken and the revenue 
thereof conferred on a servant of the palace. Falling at our feet 
he has prayed that, as our royal ancestors from time immemorial 
have looked with favour on him and his forefathers and have 
been pleased to regard them as serfs of the soil, so shall u e now 
cherish him and his dependents and placing round their necks the 
sacred thread of our benevolence shall continue to them the grant 
made by our royal ancestors. When we had heard the prayer of 
Abha Ram, our noble son and heir, Surma Sen, made representa- 
tion to us on their behalf declaring that from the days of his 
childhood they had spent their time in doing him service and he 
begged that, having regard to our love for him and the services 
they had given, we should bestow our favour on them. 

“ Let it be known therefore that we have conferred on Abha 
Ram the village oi Manbhali and the land therein without limit or 
boundary. As his forefathers enjoyed it in the past, so shall he 
enjoy it from the next spring harvest. Abha Rim shall dwell 
therein and shall render us faithful and loyal service. If any 
one shall trespass on the rights of Abha Ram lie shall be deemed 
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false We have given the grant of our royal benevolence. Our 
children shall maintain it and the children of Abha Ram shall 
enjoy it. 

“ Given in the presence of our heir-apparent the noble Surma 
Sen ; of Prohit Deb Ditta, Bisht ; and of Dharm Nath, Kotwal 
Let Bairagi Ram, Bisht, take from Abha Ram the cesses which 
all pay, but let Abha Ram enjoy the revenue. 

Written by the scribe Manku on the 16th Har Sambat 39.” 

“ On the 3rd day of Magh of the Sambat year _ 1884, R&m 
Chandra and the Hindu faith being our witnesses, we have 
written this holy and auspicious title deed. 

“ From the Court of Sri Maharaja Zdlim Sen, King of Kings> 
of eternal lineage — 

“ We have adopted as our son by the rites of the Hindu 
religion, the worthy Sahai, by caste a Brahman and by family a 
Lagwal. Of our bounty we have given him a title deed inscrib- 
ed on a copper plate. With Shiva and Parvati as our witnesses 
we have granted to Sahai in perpetuity and as an act of merit, 
one house and 2 l 'chars , 4 lakhs of land. Sahai shall possess 
and enjoy the land, the revenue in cash and grain, the trees and 
bushes standing thereon and the house and the site thereof. All 
these shall he enjoy without limit or boundary, and he shall ever 
pray for our long life and welfare. We have given to Sahai all 
cesses of whatsoever kind, our right to free service, the tax on 
water-mills, the grazing fees on goats and the levy in kind on 
buffaloes. We have given also to Sahai our rights to service 
and cesses from all who dwell on the land, whether they be 
tillers of the soil or landless labourers. 

“ Our children shall faithfully observe this grant and the 
children of Sahai shall enjoy the land We have done this bene- 
volence. We have given a deed on copper which shall remain 
for ever. We have relinquished our rights. If a Hindu intrude 
on the land, then he shall be accursed with the curse of the cow ; 
if a Musalman trespass then shall he be accursed with the curse 
of the pig. Let none intrude or trespass. W e have gifted the 
land as our noble brother gifted it before us. Let the god Bhdt 
Nath and the goddess Rajeshri devour the trespasser and intruder. 
We have written the deed as a supreme act of religion ( dhatm 
dharmyan ).” 

“ From the court of Sri Raja Shamsher Sen, King of Kings, 
of eternal ancestry — 

“ The village of Sarwahan was formerly held in wsan by the 
three Brahmans, Jogi, Nanda and Khuru. But in the days of 
Manohar Dhani Rdm, words having arisen about the service 
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they should render to us the land was taken back. So they killed 
themselves, Jogi died and his wife died also, and the others fled 
for refuge to Suket And after this their enmity fell upon us. 
So, having called before us the grandsons of Nanda and Jogi we 
have given in perpetuity the village of Sarwahan as a religious 
gift. They shall enjoy it without boundary or limit and shall, 
pray for our long life and prosperity. If any man harm them, 
he shall be a traitor to us, for the bones of the dead lie in the 
village, and so we have given the land. Given in the presence 
of Mian Dhur Jatia, 18th day of Asuj, Sambat 37.” 

“ By order of the noble Mian Ishri Sen, heir-apparent. Let 
it be known that we have conferred one khdr of land, revenue free, 
as an act of charity on Nand Bh^rti, Gosaon. There was sore 
sickness amongst the ladies of the palace, but Nand Bhdrti 
effected a speedy cure and for this service we have granted him 
the sdsan. Nand Bharti shall enjoy the produce thereof and 
shall ever pray for our health and welfare. Of the nine khdrs of 
land contained in the village, Nand Bharti shall receive 8 lakhs 
cultivated by Kansa, Brahman ; 2 Idkhs cultivated by Nantu, 
Koli ; and 10 lakhs cultivated by Dilu, Koli, and of such land 
he shall have rights of user over the trees, the roads and the 
drinking places for man and beast.” 

“ By the command of Maharaja Suraj Sen, King of Kings, 
of eternal ancestry — 

“ J&lpu, pdlsra, has made petition to us that as the noble 
Hari Sen conferred on him the village of Didnun, so may we 
also renew the grant. As our noble father gave him a title-deed, 
so do we now bestow on him a perpetual lease. We have given 
this village of Didnun to Jalpu, his family and dependents, sons 
and grandsons. So long as the sun and the moon, the sea and 
the Ganges remain, so long shall they enjoy the village. We 
remit also all begdr service and cesses. Should a man commit a 
sin, nay even though he be guilty of murder, and take refuge in 
the village, he shall be pardoned. For Jalpu of his own accord 
has rendered us service of his merit, and has conquered for us 
part of the territory round Kamlah Fort. Should any man 
trespass in this village then if he be a Hindu let him be regarded 
as a Musalman and if he be a Musalmrin let him be regarded as 
a Hindu. 

“ Written on the 27th of the month of Sdwan in the year 11 
Sambat.” 

“ From the court of Sri Maharaja Balbir Sen, King of Kings, 
of eternal ancestry — 

“ Be it known that we have conferred on Sher Singh, son of 
Sodha, Guleria Rajput, a grant of land rent free in service tenure. 
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The area thereof is 4 khd>-s, 4 lakhs and the revenue assessed 
thereon is Us. 80. The said Slier Singh shall enjoy the grant. 
Let him render true and loyal service and we, the Maharaja, will 
cherish and protect him. Let him commit treachery and he will 
reap the fruits of his deeds. He shall keep good and proper clothes 
and his five weapons 1 in readiness. On whatsoever service we, 
the Maharaja, shall send him there will he go and serve us faith- 
fully and well. So shall he enjoy the land, the fruits and the 
revenue thereof, and the begar service appurtenant thereio.” 

Assignments of land revenue were of various kinds and given 
with different motives. The grant of small free-holds to menials 
and artisans on condition of unpaid labour, when called upon to 
give it, was a slight mitigation of the begdr system. Grants for 
military service were held almost entirely by Rajpfits who, too 
proud to cultivate the land themselves, were content to engage 
hired servants, enjoy the produce without payment of revenue, 
and spend a large portion of their time in the congenial pursuit of 
fighting the Raja’s neighbours. They were liable to be called up 
at any time, and had to appear armed and equipped at their own 
expense. They received a maintenence allowance but no pay, 
and it may be doubted whether the feudal levy was ever well 
disciplined. The establishment of law and order, on the assump- 
tion of suzerainty by the British Government, deprived the levy 
of its primary occupation ; but few of the service grants were 
resumed, the assignees being required either to serve for a few 
months at intervals of several years in the army and other de- 
partments, or to attend the Raja’s court when summoned The 
existence of a considerable body of Rajputs living on their rent- 
free tenures and with much time on their hands was neither in 
the interest of the State nor of the grantees. Many of the ser- 
vice grants were therefore resumed at the recent Settlement. 

The bdsi or homestead grants were originally intended as 
an encouragement to settlement in portions of the State where 
the population was scanty, but the areas granted were usually 
small. Later they were given to favourites and sometimes in 
reward for distinguished service ; but although the condition of 
residence on the grant was imposed it was rarely enforced. 

Pdl or maintenance grants were of a private character and were 
given to deserving persons of straitened means for life, or for a 
fixed term. 

Jagirs were confined to assignments in favour of members 
of the ruling family, being so regu’ated as to allow the Mians to 
maintain their dignity without permitting them to obtain an 
undesirable amount of power. The continuance of the jdgir was 

1 The five wee pons were (word, shield, dagger, l»nc* and market 
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dependent on the will of the Raja and in theory it was liable to 
reduction on the death of each holder. It has also been the 
custom of the Mandi Rajas to make provision for their Rinfs and 
Other female dependents by the grant of jrfgirs consisting mainly 
of land. These are administered by the ladies themselves through 
their own establishment, and are expected to cover all expenses of 
their households. Under the Rljas, however, the jdgirs of the 
ladies in favour have always been supplemented by private gifts 
and allowances. 

Indms and mudfls were conferred for special services, either 
military or civil, 't hey were given sometimes in perpetuity and 
sometimes without any specification of time ; but past Rajas have 
generally maintained the grants of their predecessors where the 
services were of unusual merit. 

The religious assignments are in several respects the most 
interesting, both because of their variety and the light they throw 
on the influence of the Brahmans. The endowments of the vil- 
lage gods present the features commonly found in the hills. 1 he 
deity is the mdlguzar as well as the assignee, and his tenants either 
pay rent into his treasury or cultivate the land on condition 
of service. The great majority of the gods are land-holders and 
several of them hold assignments of considerable value granted 
either in recognition of their importance, or as a reward for a 
supposed miracle. The grants in favour of orthodox temples, 
most of which are situated in Mandi town, are in the hands of 
pujdHs, and in the past sufficient care has not been taken to 
ensure their proper use. The management of the State temples 
is in charge of the Department of Dharmarath — religion and 
charity — which administers the endowments. The Department is. 
associated with the national god, Madho Rao, who has himself a 
large assignment. 

Religious assignments or sasans are sometimes held by per- 
sons not of a priestly caste. They then owe their name either to 
the nature of the gift or the purpose it was designed to achieve. 
In the first class are included acts of charity performed on the 
Raja’s birthday or some other auspicious occasion, such as 
the marriage of a Rajput’s daughter at the Raja’s expense and 
bestowal of a dowry in land for the support of her husband and 
their children. Of the second class, are gifts made to avert an 
evil influence, a characteristic example of -which may be cited. 
One of the Rajas had several members of a Rajput family murder- 
ed and was haunted by the spirits of his victims In order to 
placate them he set up their images endowing them with a °Tant 
of land, which is still held by the descendants of the Rajputs on 
condition of service at the shrine, r 
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The majority of sasans, however, are held by Brahmans, 
most of whom perform priestly functions only, but some of whom 
also engage in agriculture. The grants are almost invariably in 
perpetuity, and some are siumparman — without limit or boundary. 
'1 here are several villages in which the Rajas would not take even 
a drink of water lest they should incur guilt by enjoying what 
they had gifted irrevocably. There is for example a tale told of 
one Raja who, when on tour in one of these villages, inadvertently 
ate the fruit of the wild peach. He was soon attacked by violent 
pain, and relief was afforded only when the forbidden fruit Was 
evacuated and his teeth cleansed of the morsels which had clung to 
them. The tree from which he had plucked the fruit withered from 
that day ; but the Brahmans obtained an addition to their grant. 
Again, a gift to a Brahman is an efficacious means of removing 
an impending or actual evil. A cow was killed by accident near 
the palace and a Brahman got a gift of rent-free land. A priest 
and his wife, offended because they were asked to do some unusual 
service, committed suicide out of spite ; their shades haunted the 
Raja, who had to beg their relatives to settle in the State and ac- 
cept, at his hands, the gift of a whole village free of revenue. The 
preparation of a mantra, if it proved successful, w as often follow- 
ed by the conferment of a sdsan, and, since the Brahman was the 
chief diagnoser of ailments, his opportunities for acquiring grants 
were many and were rarely wasted. 

More numerous w r ere grants of a genuinely religious origin, 
bestowed with the object of acquiring merit. No pilgrimage 
was complete without the conferment of land on a Brahman, 
and both residents of the State and priests at the famous places 
of Hindu pilgrimage hold land obtained in this way. The cele- 
bration of the marriage of a Brahman girl was a common act of 
charity, accompanied by the allotment of land for her husband’s 
support. The performance of domestic ceremonies was often 
accompanied by a grant to the officiating priest, and on the impor- 
tant public festivals the bestowal of sasans was sometimes made. 
In one case, as the sdntka reproduced on page 72 shows, the Raja 
actually adopted a Brahman as his dharmput r , or son according 
to religious rites. Brahman physicians, astrologers and professors 
of white magic were given revenue-free assignments either in per- 
petuity or on condition of service. Many obtained land simply 
because they were Brahmans. 

Nor have the Brahmans of Mandi depended solely on the 
piety and superstition of the Rajas. Many of their sduthas are 
derived from Mians and other members of the ruling family who 
conferred grants out of their own jagirs, the ladies of the harm - 
sarai, in particular, being open to Brahmanic influence. 
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Unfortunately, the aasans were not always used for the purpose 
for which they were given. No bar on their alienation was imposed, 
and hence the more powerful grantees added to their own grants 
by purchases and mortgages from their poorer caste-fellows. 
Thus, although there are very few Brahman families which do 
not hold some land rent-free, the large gi'ants have tended to 
gravitate into a few hands. This tendency was encouraged by 
the influence wielded by those Brahmans who for one cause or 
another were in close touch with palace affairs. They supplied the 
instructors of the Bajas and their heirs, acted as spiritual advisers 
and were selected as confidential servants When occasion offered 
they pandered to and encouraged the failings of their masters. 
They often had great power though they did not make an open 
display of it, preferring to exercise it by palace intrigues rather 
than by the assumption of political office. The Brahmans of 
Mandi who have served as Waziv have, indeed, been few ; but 
the smallness of their number is no index to the authority which 
the priestly community has always possessed. Nor, with a few 
honourable exceptions, can it be said that they have used it for the 
benefit of the State. Where the Khatrfs as a class obtained a 
strong position by their superior education, undoubted ability 
and unprincipled astuteness, the Brahmans won theirs by person- 
al influence, palace intrigue and religious pressure. But, in both 
communities, there have been men who served the Rajas faithfully 
and honestly. 
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SECTION D.- Population. 


The figures for population are those of the census of 1911, 
for although an enumeration was made in connection with the 
Land Settlement, the returns are not absolutely reliable, and it is, 
in any case, convenient to retain the decade as the unit for com- 
parison. 

The figures noted below show the changes in population 
during the past thirty years : — 


Year. Population. 

1881 ... ... ... ... 147,017 

1891 ... ... ... ... 166,923 

1901 ... ... ... .. 174,045 

1911 ... ... - ... 181,110 

Between 1881 and 1891 the recorded increase was 13‘8 per 
cent., but this was more apparent than real, for there were special 
causes which reduced the returns of the first year and inflated 
those of the second. In the next decade there was a genuine rise 
of 4'2 per cent, and between 1901 and 1911 an increase of 4 per 
cent. Expansion has not been so rapid as the latent resources 
of the State would justify, for there is plenty of scope for develop- 
ment The causes which have militated against progress have 
been the system of begar, the absence of a regular land revenue 
system and the imposition of miscellaneous, and often arbitrary, de- 
mands. With the removal of these defects a substantial increase 
of population should occur. Tiie pressure on the soil is not parti- 
cularly severe. The density per square mile of area is 151, but 
in a hill tract the true criterion is afforded by the density per 
square mile of cultivation This is 820 and compares favourably 
with 1,050, the figure for the neighbouring tract of Kulu. The 
variations between the assessment circles are given below : — 

Fahari 712, Darmi&ni 712, Western 872, Harabagh 824, 
MahUni 730. 


The capital with a population of 7,896 is the only town in the 
State, and villages containing more than 1,000 persons are very rare. 
The statistics in Part B relating to the distribution of population 
are misleading, owing to the fact that the cluster of villages and 
not the single village was taken as the rural unit. A more 
accurate test is furnished by the grouping of estates at Settlement. 
The total number of these was 3,^57 and the average population 47. 

Many of these so-called villages are mere hamlets containing 
less than one hundred souls, and this is especially so in the hills 
where a few houses are often found in outlying cultivation several 
miles from the main village. These are occupied for a portion 
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of the year only and during the winter months are untenanted. 

The types of village vary considerably. 

In the upper hills, except in the outlying doyris, the houses 
are tightly packed together on a site chosen either for its proxi- 
mity to water or because of its negligible value as arable land. 
Villages are rarely built on land capable of cultivation Many 
are situated on rocky spurs above the main cultivation, and, where 
the site available is insufficient to allow of extension as the popu- 
lation increases, the individual peasant builds a second house on a 
worthless plot of land as close to his fields as possible. There is no 
sanitation, and the care with which manure is preserved adds to the 
dirt and smell of the habitations. But the hillman is very particular 
about segregating the villagers of low caste, who are required to 
live either below the main site, or at a considerable distance on 
either side of it. The house of the average hill Kanet is substan- 
tially built and reasonably commodious, although the number of 
storeys is usually less than in the Upper Sutlej Valley. It is 
built mainly of timber, but the outer walls consist of dry masonry 
interspaced with massive beams at narrow intervals. Wherever 
procurable, deodar is used ; but the Forest Department lias now 
placed restrictions on its free employment although it still fur- 
nishes timber of this kind for the doors and windows whenever 
possible The roof is either slated or of shingles, and most 
houses contain a balcony on the third storey which in case 
of need can be divided off into living compartments. The ground 
floor is given up to the cattle and sometimes the sheep and goats 
are housed above these again. A granary is found in the houses 
of the well-to-do, and, owing to the late dates at which the spring 
crops are harvested, sufficient accommodation either in the form 
of balconies or small sheds has to be provided for the storage of 
the unthreshed wheat or barley. For the same reason, the 
threshing floor adjoins the dwelling and is flagged, thus enabling 
the husbandman to take prompt advantage of even a short break 
in the rains. 

In the low er portions of the State the villages are more 
scattered and the accommodation of the individual landholder 
less compact. Many of the houses are single-storey and it is 
unusual to see any of more than two storeys, the cattle sheds are 
separate from the main block and the threshing floors are usually 
outside the courtyard, being often made from year to year at 
suitable places in the fields. Slate roofs are growing in /opula- 
rity, but the poorer classes have still to depend on thatch. In the 
Western and Earabagh Circles, where the forests are not abund- 
ant, timber is - used sparingly, but that available is put to the 
most economical use. The walls are either of mud or of unbaked 
brick, only the prosperous being able to afford dry masonry. 
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They are newly plastered inside and out at least once during the 
year, and are often decorated with rough designs of men and 
animals. Generally, the lower villages with the scattered 
farm houses standing on their own lands present a picture 
of neatness and prosperity which the more substantial structures 
of the hills fail to convey. 

The census figures do not give an accurate idea of the extent 
and nature of migration. For the most part this is of a tem- 
porary character. The immigrants are mainly of two classes — 
trailers and carriers passing through the State, and Budhist 
pilgrims to the sacred late of Riwalsar. Permanent settlers are 
few and consist of the most part of shop-keepers from Kangra 
and Hoshiarpur who have built small shops on the main roads. 
Emigration is large, but this again is mostly for short periods 
only. There is a large annual efflux of sawyers, carriers and 
floaters to the forests of the Punjab Himalayas, and a moderate 
flow of coolies, ehaprasis and rickshaw-men to Simla and other 
hill stations A few take up permanent employment, but the vast 
majority return to their homes after an absence of a few months. 

There is a slight excess of males over females, the proportion 
being 52 to 48 ; and this is in spite of the fact that more girls than 
boys are born. Female infanticide undoubtedly prevailed on a 
considerable scale up to comparatively recent times among the 
higher clans of Rajputs and certain of the urban classes, and 
rumour says that even now it is by no means unknown. But, if it 
exists, il is on too small a scale seriously to affect the distribution of 
the sexes, and the causes of the greater female mortality are the 
comparative neglect of girls and the prevalence in Mandi town 
of respiratory diseases among the women. The statistics relating 
to marriage are of some interest. Of the total population 43 per 
cent, are single, 46 per cent, are married and 11 per cent are 
widowed. Married women are in excess of married men, but 
the difference is not large and polygamy exists only to a slight 
extent. The number of widows is unusually large, being con- 
siderably more than one-third of the total number of wives ; 
but among the cultivating classes it is certain that many of these 
are widows only in name, and that they have been so recorded 
simply because'their cohabitation with the brothers or male heirs 
of their deceased husbands, though sanctioned by custom and 
conferring full rights of inheritance on any issue there may be, is 
not preceded by any form of marriage ceremony. Except among 
the Rajputs and other superior castes there -are few chaste widows 
in Mandi. Early marriages are rare, and among boys of less 
than ten years of age are almost negligible ; even among girls 
they are confined to the higher classes. Between 10 and 15 years 
of age husbands are still few, but the number of girls then married 
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is considerable, though little more than one-third of the whole. 
There are, however, few unmarried women of more than twenty 
years of age and practically none who remain for life without 
husbands. W ith men it is different ; for a considerable pro- 
portion cannot afford to marry until they are well o^er twenty, 
while the number who have to wait for a wife until they reach 
middle age is appreciable, and is probably on the increase, owing 
to the steady rise which is taking place in the price of marriage- 
able girls. ° 

The whole population, with trifling exceptions, is Hindu, the 
distribution between the various tribes being as follows : — 


Tribes. 


Total. 

lercentage. 

Rajputs 

• • • 

7,272 

4 

Brahmans 


18,915 

10 

Khatrfs 


3,067 

2 

Rtithis 

* • • 

1,126 

•6 

Kanets 

• •• 

84,388 

47 

Kumhars 

• • • 

1,795 

1 

Thawins and R&js 


1,425 

1 

'Lohars 


3,468 

2 

Chamars 


11,855 

6 

Chanals 


1,484 

•84 

Dagis and Kotis 


15,860 

9 

Dbaugrfs 


1,148 

•6 

DumnSs 


10,742 

6 

Julabtis 


5,088 

3 

Gujar- 


• — 2,154 

1 

Others 


11,323 

6 

Total 

... 

181,110 

100 


The Muhammadan element is very small and consists partly 
of a colony of Pathsins who have been settled in the State for 
many years and partly of Gujars from Kangra who have entered 
the State as graziers and have either continued as such or have 
settled down to agriculture. Both groups are in poor circum- 
stances. 


There are many families of Rajpdts in the State who claim 

to be descended from junior branches of the ruling house and 
are generally recognised as such by being referred to officially as 
Mians. The near relations of the Raja hold substantial Mrs, 
and most of the remainder enjoy service grants of one kind or 
another varying in amount according to their position. The Mians 
are generally proud and impoverished, and not a few of them 
aie hardly above the status of well-born zaviinddTs. 

The Rajputs of the first order are the following • Mandial 

Katoch Guleria, Sonkhla Hathial Pathhania, Jamwllia, Jaswdlii 
Bhangalia, S.baya, Diol, Sarocb. The Katoch, Guleria, Jaswal, 
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Sibaya, and Saroch have a common got, being descended from 
one and the same progenitor. 

Jai Deya or * Hail to the King’ is the common salutation 
among Rajputs of the first class. They receive this salutation 
from a Rajput of a lower class, but do not return it to an inferior 
and they reply to Raj puts of the inferior class by jai only. In 
order to maintain the dignity and prestige of their rank, they 
must never drive a plough, never give their daughters in marriage 
to those inferior to them, although they may receive wives from 
the class next to them, and the females of their households must 
observe strict seclusion. Rajputs of the same dl or clan do not 
intermarry, although they sometimes disregard the prohibition 
against marriage within the got They marry freely in the 
mother’s clan, and sometimes also marry in their own got. 
Widow re-marriage is strictly prohibited among all the classes. 

Except among the highest clans the prejudice against agri- 
culture is declining as a result of economic pressure, and owing 
to the resumption of many of the service grants the process is 
likely to he accelerated. Some take up military service in the 
Indian Army, while all are keen to obtain employment in the 
State Army or Police ; but there are many who do little work of 
any description, and as a class they are proud and extravagant, 
prone to intrigue and inclined to be turbulent ; but individually 
they are pleasant to deal with. 

The following are the halbai or cultivating tribes or dls of 
the Rajputs : — Dhayana, Pingliyana, Patiyal, Mahle, Jamswal 
Khawas, Mhotlu, Dharwal, Rawat Nary ill, Ranot, Katoghni. 
They give their daughters in marriage to the higher classes, but 
never receive wives from them. 

They take kindly to military service, are more enterprising 
than the higher clans, and arc very fair cultivators ; but they are 
litigious and quarrelsome among themselves. 

The Brahmans are a powerful community in Mandi and 
appear to be steadily on the increase. There are three groups of 
Brahmans. The Prohit, Pandit, Tanait, Upadhava, Lagwal and 
Dichhat form the first class. The Austi, Chhajwan, Ror, Siyat, 
Khaliyat and 20 others come within the second circle. These 
two groups avoid agriculture and do not cultivate land them- 
selves. 

The halbai or agricultural Brahmans form the third group. 
The chief of them are the Batalin 1 m, Sarwanun, Katwal, Jamnauni, 
Harli.ini, Bhatehru, Ladwal, Kahluriya, Nadde, Chinahlu, Barwal, 
Asklu, IJpdde. 

Brahmans of the first group are religious guides, astro- 
logers, ministrants in temples or family priests, and as such are 
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respected by all classes. They intermarry, as a rule, only within 
their own group, but sometimes accept wives from the group 
next below them ; they never give daughters in marriage to those 
that rank low in the circle. These are the following : — Rinru, 
Marthwal, Malhwal, Laudmar, Madhogar, Kamlalm Padhe, 
Parswal, Dari ke Padhe, Kas ke padhe, Chebri, Satsao, Drangwal, 
Gumwal, Kotbhat, Jau, Dhapotu. 

The non-agriculturist Brahmans are mostly residents of 
Mandi town, though there are several large villages held free of 
revenue by members of the tribe who take no active pg,rt in 
agricultural operations. The city Brahmans have two main 
sources of income, the revenue from their rent-free tenures and 
the fees obtained either from the State or private clients for the 
performance of religious and domestic ceremonies. They receive 
the former almost entirely in fixed grain rents, the amount being 
independent of the nature of the harvest, and they have therefore 
no interest in the improvement of their lands. The majority 
are absentee landlords of a poor type ; they never go near then- 
villages and are on very unfriendly terms with their tenants 
about whose circumstances they know little and care less. With 
few exceptions they are degenerate priests, of doubtful morals 
and with a low standard of honesty. Many of them are grasp- 
ing, unscrupulous and intriguing ; religion they use as a cloak for 
their own ends and are strongly opposed to any reforms which 
are likely to weaken their influence or affect their privileges. 

The agricultural Brahmans are less sophisticated and more 
pleasant to deal with. Though mainly dependent on their lands, 
many act as family priests, and in the hill circle they often hold 
the office of pujdri at the village temples, and sometimes Brah- 
mans are found as diviners. They are fair cultivators, and gen- 
erally of greater enterprise than their fellow-tribesmen in the 
city. 

The Khatris of Mandi are all socially equal, but they observe 
clan distinctions. The following are the main sub divisions of the 
tribe Lamkiyaru, K^yath, K^yath Kdru, Drangwal, Baid, 
Bisajhu, Ror, Saigal, Kamiana, Hatwalu, Paharu, Kahluria, Jukh- 
waha, Dhon, Bliangalia, Maheru, HSd, Pajiali, and Naryal. They 
intermarry among themselves, but do not marry in the same dl or 
clan. Cases of cohabitation with women of other tribes are not 
infrequent, but the issue are treated as sartoras or illegitimate 
and are entitled to maintenance only. The Mandi Khatris are of 
mixed descent, KAyasthas of Hindustan and Khatris of the Pun- 
jab having intermingled There are some Kdyath Khatris who 
trace their origin from the Bhatnagar Kayath* to Lucknow and 
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Oudh. Some of them entered the State as merchants and shop- 
keepers at the invitation of the Rajas and by their acumen and 
astuteness soon attained to a position of influence. 

The power of the Khatris is out of all proportion to their 
number. Although they constitute rather less than 2 per cent, 
of the total population, they hold 12 per cent, of the cultivated 
area and this comprises a great deal of the best land in the State. 
The methods by which they have acquired influence are various, 
but it is owing to them to recognise that their progress has been 
partly due to their ability, enterprise and energy. The average 
Khatri is quick-witted, tenacious of purpose and progressive. 
But he is unscruplous, avaricious and unworthy of trust. Behind 
a veil of repugnant obsequiousness he strives to conceal his total 
disregard for any moral principle which is likely to interfere with 
his advancement or- profit. He is fond of intrigue it it is likely to 
be advantageous, but he will not hesitate to give his companions 
away if this will serve his ends better. Collectively, the Khatris 
present a solid front, strenuously resisting any proposal which may 
prejudice their position ; among themselves they are vindictive 
and jealous, and often carry on feuds in the Law Courts until both 
parties are brought to ruin 

They have been for years the money-lenders, accountants, 
clerks and court officials of the State, and since in the same 
family there may be different members each filling one of these 
offices, it is not difficult to realise the power they have wielded 
over all classes of the population, except perhaps the Brahmans. 
Fraud, corruption and chicanery have been their favourite weap- 
ons, and the chief victims have been the agriculturists who hate 
almost as much as they fear them. As landlords they often show 
enterprise, and, unlike the Brahmans, are intimately acquainted 
with their holdings ; but they are inconsiderate to their tenants 
and formerly were in the habit of putting their tenancies up to 
auction. There are, however, notable exceptions, some Khatri 
milguzdrs treating their tenants with consideration and giving 
them material assistance in bad seasons. 

The mental alertness and superior education of the Khatris 
resulted in their obtaining a predominating influence in the 
State and their tribal solidarity always made it difficult for the 
Rajas to bring them under effective control. Much of the mal-ad- 
ministration in the past is attributable to the fact that they 
were allowed to usurp functions to which they were not entitled. 
As a tribe, they possess gifts of au unusually high order and the 
best type of Khatri, who does not pervert them to illegitimate 
ends, is a man entitled to respect and consideration. Both inside 
and outside the service of the State there are Khatris with an 
unblemished record for loyalty and integrity. 
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The Bohr&s of Mandi are the same as the Mah&jans of 
Kangra, and belong to the Vaisya caste of the Puranic period. 
The chief of them are : — Kandliolar or Baid, Dhurkhru, Toppar, 
Gagotu, Kole, Chane, Gatuhe, Mahte, Choghal, Dliarwal, Chital, 
Kdyath, Suketru, Katochu, Jabothu, Chowdhri, Kachru, Do- 
gre, Chhotu, and Baidu. They are mostly of the Mangal got. 
They intermarry among themselves without distinction, although 
they do not marry in their own clan. They intermarry with the 
Mahajans of Kangra, and the Bohras of Suket and Bilaspur State. 
Some of them do not marry in the mother’s got for five generations. 
They take money for the marriage of daughters and also effect 
marriages by exchange or batta satta, but they never permit widow" 
re-marriage, nor is an illegitimate son, or 81 irtora, married to a 
Bohra girl of pure blood. They wear a janeo of 96 threads and are 
generally shop-keepers, traders, bankers and clerks. They are a 
very quiet race and not influential members of society in Mandi, 
although the Bohras of Suket once held some very important 
and influential posts and had a high position in the State. 

The Rathfs are found mainly in the Western and Harabagh 
Circles. Their origin has been the subject of much discussion, 
the popular theory regarding them as an amalgamation of the 
castes above and below them. But, as Dr. Hutchinson observes 
in the Chamba Gazetteer, it seems hardly possible that such a 
large community can have come into existence wholly in this 
way, for the Rajputs and Brahmans, to whom their ancestry on 
the male side is attributed, represent only a relatively small 
proportion of the population of the hills That the tribe was 
reinforced from the issue of connections between Rdjputs and 
Brahmans on the one hand, and Kanet women on the other, is 
extremely probable ; but such successions are insufficient to 
account for the formation of a large tribe. Again, there is at 
the present time a W'ell-marked tendency for Kanets of the 
lower hills to describe themselves as Rathfs, and since there is no 
reason to suppose that tliis is a modern development it is likely 
that the tribe contains a strong admixture of Kanet blood. The 
original Rathfs were certainly earlier invaders of the hills 
than the Brahmans and Rajputs, but there is some reason to 
believe that they were later than the Kanets, although probably 
of a tribe closely akin to them. 

The Rathfs of Mandi are enterprising and industrious, but 
quarrelsome and litigious. They provide recruits to the Indian 
Army and have social ambitions, but very rarely allow" these to 
interfere with their material interests. 

So much has been written regarding the origin of the Ka- 
nets and so many diverse theories held in regard to them that 
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considerations of space preclude a discussion of the literature on 
the subject. The views of the present compiler formed after 
considerable study of their traditions, customs and religion may 
be stated briefly as follows : — 

The Kanets were, in all probability, among the earliest, if they 
were not the earliest, Aryan invaders of the Himalayas and per- 
haps of India. They were -worshippers of nature and especially 
of the serpent as the symbol of the river, and the present day 
Kanets represent the descendants of one or more of the tribes 
designated as Nogas in ancient literature. They appear to have 
come from beyond the Hindu Kush and to have settled in Kash- 
mir at a very remote period. The general movement was from 
west to east, but a long period elapsed before it was complete. 
The migration was discontinuous. There was no over-spreading 
of the Western Himalayas by a vast horde of armed invaders un- 
accompanied by their women-folk. Progress was gradual, and, in 
the later stages at least, successive valleys were occupied either 
by new bands or by off-shoots from existing colonists who found 
their holdings inadequate to sustain their needs. On the seizure 
of a valley by a particular band the cultivated area was divided 
among the members of the party, special regard being paid to 
the low-lying irrigated lands. Whereas a hill hamlet would he 
granted to a few families as their own holding, the irrigated area 
was divided amongst all, and thus, to the present day, villages 
situated as far as ten miles distant from the most fertile land in 
the valley possess their appropriate share of it. The aboriginal 
population was brought under subjection and reduced to the 
position of serfs. There was no distinction of caste in its modern 
sense. Society was constituted on a theocratic basis with a very 
strong democratic element. The head of a group was the family 
or ancestral god, whose commands were conveyed through a 
human mouthpiece or diviner. Ordinarily, the subjects of the 
deity were equal among themselves, and if at this stage— which 
is doubtful— there was a tribal or group leader he was regarded as 
the deputy of the god. The family deity provided the bond of 
union between all subjects acknowledging his jurisdiction, and 
when, as often happened, a party broke away from the parent 
settlement taking with it an emblem of the deity, this in time 
was regarded as a separate divinity ; but the memory of a com- 
mon origin was preserved in the fiction of a relationship between 
the two gods and in the attendance of each with his followers at 
the festivals of the other. The communal feast was the chief 
event of social and religious interest and was of a sacramen- 
tal character. Human sacrifice was oommon and the victim 
was originally a member of the community. Internal disputes 
were settled by a reference to the god, one or other of the various 
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means of divination being adopted. But the people were very 
careful not to allow the priests or diviners of the gods to usurp 
powers, and they kept the management of religious affairs in their 
own hands. The Kanets, in spite of their intensely superstitious 
native, have never been priest-ridden. Even when the influence 
uf the Brahmans penetrated to the hills, they excluded them 
from any position of real power. Nowadays, a village Brahman 
may officiate at the temple of a Kanet community ; but he has 
little voice in the administration of its business. It was pro- 
bably this hostility to the acceptance of the Brahman as the 
proper and only medium between themselves and the gods 
which led to the Kanets being regarded with contempt and aver- 
sion by later Aryans. If the name be derived from ku and nitya> 
meaning a man of bad customs, then it was applied, not because 
the Kanets had fallen from orthodoxy, but because thev refused 
to renounce their ancient usages in favour of Brahmanical 
practices. For there is no doubt that (he present-day observances 
of the hill people are of a more primitive character than those 
followed by Hindus in general. 


How the Kanets came under political leadership is obscure. 
In a few cases there is reason to believe that a family obtained 
power owing to the character of its religious functions ; and 
many of the Thakurs and some of the Bands were probably 
Kanets by origin who stood in a particularly close relationship 
to the god. But others, and probably the majority, were out- 
siders whose invasions intervened between the settlement of the 
Kanets and the advent of the Bdjputs. Whatever their origin 
may have been, they came to be regarded as the representatives 
of the territorial gods and carefully maintained the theocratic 
basis of Kanet institutions. Nor were they able to crush the 
democratic instincts of the people over whom they ruled. The 
communal form of worship lent itself readily to combination for 
political purposes and the development of the dum— of which a 
description has already been given -enabled the Kanets to retain 
some measure of control over the actions of their rulers. 


It is probable that the early Aryan invaders of the 
hills were composed of different tribes, and some writers have 
attempted to identify various sections of the people with races 
mentioned in ancient literature. The present division of the 
Kanets into Khas, lUhu and Kurdn (the last of whom are found 
in Bushahr) appears to be based on religious rather than tribal 
grounds, the status declining according to the extent to which 
primitive customs were preserved. In no case was there complete 
acceptance of Brahmanical principles and the Kurdn rejected 
them almost m their entirety. The Khas, however, acknowledg- 
ed the power of the Brahmans to a limited extent and so became 
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entitled to wear the sacred thread. In Mandi, for instance, the 
Kanets of the lower hills claim to be Khas, wear the janeo, have 
formed gots of their own and are governed by the ordinary rules 
of marriage within the Khas group and outside the family clan. 
But the true Kanets of the high lands do not assume the sacred 
thread, are unable even to say whether they are Khas or Rahu, 
have no internal got, and the only restriction on marriage is that 
one alliance only should be contracted between the same two 
families, the people relying on memory alone in deciding whether 
a previous marriage has occurred. 

The question as to how far there was a fusion between the 
Aryan invaders of the hills and the indigenous population is a 
difficult one. Most writers assume that inter-marriage, or more 
properly speaking the appropriation of the women of the con- 
quered by the conquerors, prevailed to a considerable extent ; but 
there is reason to believe that it was less than in the plains, and 
that it did not continue for a long period. The myths still cur- 
rent leave no room for doubt that the invasion of the hills pro- 
ceeded in very easy stages, and this being so it appears to be a 
safe assumption that each move forward was accompanied by the 
migration of women and children as well as o£ men. There 
may have been a deficiency of females, but it could hardly have 
been so marked as to necessitate inter-marriage on a large scale. 
Admixture with the aboriginal population is grossly repugnant 
to the present instincts of the Kanets, and so strong is the pre- 
judice that it is difficult to believe that the issue of mixed mar- 
riages were freely admitted into the tribe. The Diimnas, Kolfs 
and other menial tribes have always been the servants of the 
Kanets, and in portions of the hills their status is still littje higher 
than that of slaves. In Bushahr, they are not allowed to wear 
ornaments of gold nor a certain form of dress nor to build curved 
roofs on their houses. If a Koli had illicit relations with a 
Kanet woman, the punishment, up to comparatively recent 
times, was death. In Mandi they were similarly forbidden to 
wear gold, fine clothes and even the hill jonquils in their 
caps. There are several waziris in Mandi in which Kolis, etc., 
are not only excluded from the houses of Kanets, but are not 
permitted to come within a certain distance of them. Each 
house has an imaginary boundary-line around it, well known 
to the low caste people of the neighbourhood, and for a menial 
to step across it brings defilement. If a cow dies inside the 
compound the Kanet himself removes the carcass. He strips 
naked and after the body has been removed performs ceremonial 
ablutions. More than this, if a Koli even throws a stone from 
outside the boundary-line so that it falls within it, the Kanet will 
throw away his metal cooking vessels. The touch, of a low caste 
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man carries defilement and the clothes have to he washed at 
once. An intrigue with a Koli woman involves exclusion from 
the brotherhood, and this is the rule, so far as I know, through- 
out the hills, although in some parts secret intrigues of this kind 
occasionally occur. These restrictions clearly have their origin 
in a deep-seated desire to preserve the purity of the race. They 
appear to be older than the modern system of caste, and they owe 
little, if anything, to Brahmanical influence ; for, in the particular 
toaziris mentioned, the customs of the Kanets have been preserved 
in a very primitive form. They would seem to show that such ad- 
mixture as occurred was kept within comparatively narrow limits 
and that intermarriage was abandoned at a very early period. 

So much for the origin of the Kanets. They are at present 
by far the most important agricultural tribe, and hold 40 per 
cent, of the cultivated area. Those of the three lower Circles are 
more careful cultivators than those of the hills, but they are less 
simple, more addicted to drink and more litigious. Few, how- 
ever, are regular drinkers, intemperance being generally confined 
to religious and domestic festivals. But religion is not the drain 
on the people that it is in the Pahari and Darmiani Circles, and 
the floating debt is not* large for an agricultural tribe. The 
Kanets of the hills are moderately good cultivators only, but they 
are thrifty, except on the occasion of important religious fairs. 
They are truthful, loyal and law abiding and the majority do not 
drink. They are intensely superstitious, very sensitive to sarcasm 
and censure, but have a keen sense of humour and their confi- 
dence is easily gained by any one w ho interests himself in their 
customs and respects their prejudices. Throughout the State the 
Kanets do not take kindly to military or ordinary State service, 
but those of certain waziris occupy positions of trust in the palace 
and harm sarai. They engage in all kinds of forest work and go 
far afield to obtain employment. From the lower Circles regular 
gangs of floaters, sawyers and carriers go to Kashmir, Jammu 
and Chamba; from the hills they go to Kulu, Bushahr, Tehri 
Garhwal and other Native States. Many take service in Simla 
and Kasauli either as chaprasis and peons or as rickshaw coolies, 
while a number work as casual labourers on roads and other 
public works. The outside earnings are thus large, and owing 
to the abolition of begar , which affects the Kanets more than any 
other tribe, will steadily increase. The women do all forms of 
field labour except ploughing and so release most of the able- 
bodied men for outside work ; but in each family there is always 
at least one male who stays at home, does the more arduous work 
and assists in the lighter operations. 

The village Kumhars of Mandi are almost certainly Kanets 
who have adopted the profession of potters. Since they work in 
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earth, they are not regarded as impure and Kanets will eat, drink chap. i. d. 
and smoke with them. Population. 

Their tribes are : — Slahe, Ganjhe. Chaplaiya, Brahim Bazarya, Kni ^4 ri . 
and Anot. They do not intermarry within their own got. Gan- 
pati worship is performed at the house of the bride’s father and 
the marriage is then celebrated. 

The Gujars in these hills are exclusively a pastoral tribe, G °j ari * 
and scarcely cultivate at all. They keep herds of buffaloes and 
live on the sale of the milk, ghi, and butter. There are some 
Hindu Gujars in Mandi. They are of the following tribes : — 

Khatflna, Cholutn, Gursi, THdhar, Bhumbhale, Katarya, Parswal, 
jMalheria, Koli, Kantiva, Motle Chaiehi, Bhunch, Bargat, Kalas, 

Chhore, Ladi Ohai, Bajar and Badhana. They intermarry among 
themselves, and marry a girl when she attains the age of puber- 
ty. Betrothal is settled by drinking liquor at the house of the 
bride’s father. They may marry a Lohar or a Ndi girl, their 
inferior in rank, but they do not give daughters to an inferior 
caste. The widow of a deceased brother is claimed by the re-' 
maining ones. Widow re-marriage is also practised, the jhan - 
jhrdm rites being performed. 

Many of them reverence Lakh Ddta, but Ndg worship is 
also common amongst them. 

LohArs and Thawins — the local name for the Tarkhans of ^^ lg aud 
the plains — are socially equal and intermarry. They have gots, w 
but no als and are exogamous. A man is ex-communicated if he 
marries into a different tribe or clan, and a younger brother’s 
widow is never taken to wife, although that of an elder brother 
is so taken by the jhanjhrdra rite. Some of the village Thawins 
are of the same stock as Kanets, but they have lost their superior 
status owing to the fact that they work in stone and in particular 
make images of the dead. I have been told that the latter work 
is the only cause of their lowly position They are regarded as 
bdharke — outside folk — who are not allowed into the houses of the 
superior castes. Kanets will occasionally use their huqqas, but 
will not eat or drink with them. 

There are different tribes of Nais — Ghandel, Khakri, Guhrya N4t». 
and Jamwdl. They have no gots, but regard the al. They do not 
intermarry in the same al, but intermarry among themselves ; 
jhanjhrdra marriage is not practised, they do not take the widow 
of a deceased brother to wife, and a Kanet girl is accepted as a 
legal wife. Their chief profession is that of barber, and they are 
chiefly employed for the performance of birth, marriage and 
death rites. 

The Mirdsis of Mandi belong to the Mokhar got and claim to 
be the hereditary bards of the Rajputs. Dhadis are of the Tanur 
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caste and the Jind got. Excepting these no other caste of either 
tribe is to be found in Mandi. The Mirasis play on the dholak 
and bitar, and Dhadis on the dhadh, and they recite the deeds 
of the ancient heroes at the Raja’s table. Mirasi women dance 
and sing before the women-folk of their jajmans (clients), but?' 
Dhfflhi women do not. Mirasis and Dhadis intermarry with one 
another. At a wedding, birthday or other festival, they visit 
their jaj man's house and receive their lag (dues). Dhadis gene- 
rally receive only half as much as the Mirasis. They have no 
panchayats of their own, although their chief receives the title 
of Rana from the State. He gets some additional dues and acts 
as a herald for which he is paid. The Karhali Mirasis are con- 
sidered of lower rank, and the Mirasis of the Moghar got and the 
Dhadhis do not marry with them. They play on the tabla and 
sarangi and their women sing with them. They also beg when 
paying a visit to any house to w r hich they have been summoned. 

The Mirasis of Mandi only marry with the Rajput Mirasis 
of the neighbouring States. 

They are Muhammadans observing the rules of Islam, though 
they are also believers in Devi Blmwani, and the following is a 
hymn which they generally sing in praise of Devi Bak Bani”:— 

“ Maiya ridh de, sidh de, asht nau nidh de, bans ki budh 
de, Bdk Bard. 

Maiya gydn de, dhidn de, sarb sukh mdn de, abhai bardan 
de, Bdk Bani. 

Maiya dukh ko dur kar, sukh bharpur kar, khalq ki ds 
puran kar ami. 

Sri jagti jot Sri jagti jot tu Ambka Bani" 

“ 0 Mother Bak Bani (goddess of eloquence) give us wealth 
and power, also the coveted nine virtues and increase of our race. 
O Mother Bak BAni give us knowledge and meditation on God, 
give us all happiness and grant us the boon of fearlessness. O 
Mother remove all afflictions and give all comforts. Thou art 
powerful to fulfil desires of the world and thou art a brilliant 
light and all brightness O Ambka Rani. ” 

The.Chuhras of Mandi are of two classes, claiming descent 
from Rajputs and Brahmans, respectively. The former comprise 
three gets : Ghusar, Chohan and RathwM ; and the latter also 
three : Kalyane, Bains and Gaur. 

The Chuhras of the Gaur got burn their dead and perform 
the kirya and srddh ceremonies. All other Chuhras bury their 
dead. They many among themselves, and recognise the re- 
marriage of widows. The Chuhras have their own priests, called 
Chtihra Brahmans, who eat and drink with them. 
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In addition to Lohars and Thawing, the bdharlte log include chap. i. p. 
the Kolis, Dumnas, Chandls, Dagis and Chamdrs. All these are popoiatito. 
mainly of aboriginal origin, although there is an admixture of Eol{s “' i “ 
blood due to liaisons between Kanet men and low-caste women. 

The Kolis are the low-caste cultivators of the hills. They 
not only cultivate as tenants of Brahmans and Khatris, but also 
hold in malguzari right an unusually large amount <jf land for the 
hills. Elsewhere they are often little better than serfs, but here 
it is now unusual to find them in the low position of purely farm 
servants, only the most depressed being in that condition They 
are hard but intermittent workers, and many of them are drunk- 
ards and improvidents. Socially and economically they are im- 
proving their position, many of the disabilities under which they 
formerly laboured having been relaxed during the last ten years. 

They will gain much from the cessation of be gar. A prosperous 
Koli is often an unpleasant fellow and one can sympathise with the 
higher castes in their distrust of the forces which are elevating 
the tribe. 

The distinction between the Kolis anl other menials is mainly meaU1 
occupational. The Chan&l extracts oil, the Dumna works in 
bamboo, the Chamar in leather, while the Dagi usually, but not 
always, skins the carcases of cattle and eats the flesh. Agricul- 
turally, all are of the same standard as the Kolis. 

In Mandi distinction of caste among the superior tribes is ob- restrie ’ 
served in the eating of cooked rice (bhat) and pulses (dal), but not 
of other food. Thus a priestly Brahman, while he will not eat 
either of the foods mentioned if cooked by an agricultural Brahman, 
will eat ordinary roti with him. So also, Rajputs, Khatris and 
Kanets will eat roti with each other, but the higher will not eat 
bhdt cooked by the lower. Among these tribes the mutual use of 
the same pipe is limited to the bond — if of brass — and does not 
extend to the stem. But in all cases the water should be changed. 

Similarly a Kanet will not smoke through the stem of a 
Koli’s pipe, but he will use the bowl and draw through his hands, 
if it has been set aside for Kanet guests, is reasonably clean 
and has been kept in a respectable part of the Koli’s house. The 
Kanet, as already noted, will not take food or drink from the 
hands of a Koli. 

The agricultural classes before going to the fields eat bread, pood »nd 
made of barley, maize, or coarse millet ( mandal ), with some vege- l,nnk ' 
tables cooked in chhaoh. This morning meal is called kalwdr. 

The dopahri is eaten at midday, and consists of rice or cakes 
made of maize or millet. In the evening they have a supper which 
is called bidli, at which rice is seldom used. The people of Saraj 
are fond of cakes made of wheat and poppy seeds, which are boiled 
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in water and with which they mix ghi and salt. All the higher 
classes undress and put on a dhoti when they take rice and dal. 
On festive occasions goats are slaughtered and several kinds of 
dishes prepared. The residents of Mandi town get up before 
sunrise, rub oil on their bodies and then take a very hot bath. 
Widows, as a rule, bathe daily, but married women only occasion- 
ally. Meat is eaten by men and women of all classes, but 
widows abstain from it. All eat jhatka or the flesh of animals 
beheaded according to the Hindu rite, halal, or the flesh of 
animals slaughtered according to the Muhammadan rite, being 
strictly prohibited. Men, not women, cook rice. The people are 
very fond of drinking jhol, which is prepared by boiling chhdck or 
butter-milk with salt, ghi and spices, at each meal. Many abstain 
from the use of onions, turnips and carrots but this prejudice is 
now disappearing. All the lower classes are great consumers of 
liquor, and the people of Bahl are much given to drinking. The 
hillmen of Saraj and Sanor are more temperate. 

The favourite drinks of the hillmen at fairs are lugri and sur. 
The former is prepared from rice, fermented with phdp, a kind 
of yeast imported from Ladakh, and Lahulfs manufacture this 
drink at fairs for sale. Sur is made of kodrd (millet) fermented 
with dh»li, a mixture of herbs made into a cake and dried for 
some days previous to use. 

The jhaggi, a long woollen garment reaching to the knees, is 
generally used by women, who also wear trousers of the same 
material, tying a gachi or rope of wool round their waists. 
They wear caps ornamented with flowers, and shoes of grass made 
in their homes. At fairs and large gatherings they wear waist- 
coats ( kurta ) and blankets. Womeu of the better classes generally 
wear gold rings in the nose, silver rings in their ears, bangles of 
brass or zinc on their wrists, a silver necklace, a silver collar of 
three or four strings round the neck, and brass anklets, weighing 
as much as a ser, on their feet. Among the higher classes in the 
town of Mandi, the women ordinarily wear a petticoat ( ghdghra ) 
and long trousers ( suthan ) with a dopatla or shawl of various gay 
colours thrown over the head and body. Widows use white dopaitas 
jnstead of coloured ODes. At marriages and other festivals instead 
of ghdghra the women wear a pishwaz or cloth gown of various 
bright colours, often made of very fine muslin, covering the breast 
and head with a waistcoat and dopatta. They put surma or an- 
timony in the eyes, and a bindi or thin piece of gold or silver on 
the forehead. The ordinary dress of a man consists of a smock 
reaching to the waist, a choli or anga reaching to the knees and 
breaches. A peasant wears a pattu or blanket as w r ell. Hillmen 
wear caps, and men of the lower hills turbans of various colours. 
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SECTION E. — Domestic and Religious Customs and Beliefs. 

The athwain ceremony takes place at the beginning of the 
eighth month of pregnancy. An auspicious (lay is selected by a 
Brahman who accompanies the woman to a stream. There she 
bathes under the shadow of a tree in full bearing. Her parents 
send her a new dress and other relations send presents of rice, 
fruits, etc. A goat is killed and relations invited to the feast. 
The Brahman does puja in honour of the nine gods (naugrah) 
and gets the clothes of the woman and some eight annas as his 
fee. When the child is born it is weighed against corn, and the 
corn goes to the midwife. The clothes of the mother are also 
the midwife’s perquisite if the child is a boy, and her fee in that 
event varies from one to ten rupees. If, however, the child is a 
girl the midwife only gets one rupee at the outside and hardly 
any clothes. Among Khatris when the first child is born, the 
midwife goes to congratulate the mother’s parents, taking some 
blades of grass ( drubh ) in her hand. They reward her with a 
new dress. The baby’s father is similarly congratulated by his 
father-in-law’s servants who receive some small present. * The 
date of the purification ceremony ( gantridla ) varies in the different 
castes. Among Brahmans it is the 11th day after confinement ; 
among IUjputs and Kanets the 13th ; among Bohras the lGth ; 
and among Suds the 30th. The house is whitewashed, prayers 
are offered to the sun, moon and the nine gods, and also to a 
vessel full of water, called kalas. 

On this day the bhiyai of a male child is made. The custom 
varies from place to place, but the following may be regarded as 
a description of the ordinary rites. On the third day after birth 
an image of the child is made of cow-dung in the form of a small 
cone about six inches in circumference at the bottom and about 
eight inches in height. A Brahman performs rites intended to 
invest it with life On the gantridla day a sacrificial fire is lit 
and fed with wood of the mango and pipal trees. A second 
image is made of: cow-dung, while the first is plastered w r ith 
earth and a rupee, and the punch rattan are placed in it. Small 
pieces of white soft wood are taken and the women present, 
having first rubbed these on their gums and chewed them for a 
minute or two, then rub them on the gums of the child and place 
them in an even circle' round the second image, the object being 
to facilitate dentition by means of imitative magic. The image 
is then placed on a small tray and covered with a cloth. It is 
worshipped and a lamp is burnt in its honour. It is then taken 
by the women in procession to a bdoli or spring of water, the 
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people singing songs of rejoicing as they go and making coloured 
marks on various objects in the way. Arrived at the bdoli , they 
place the image on the wall of the cistern, when it is again 
worshipped and water is poured over it Usually it is broken 
into pieces and thrown into the water, but sometimes it is left on 
the wall. The mother draws a vessel of water from the spring 
and it is with this that the original image which is known as the 
bhiyai is always purified and worshipped. This first image is 
very carefully preserved, a special receptacle for it being often 
made in the wall of the living apartment. It is removed there- 
from only on each anniversary of the child’s birth when it is 
worshipped by the mother, and by the child himself when he is 
old enough. It is newly plastered each year and any accident 
to it is regarded as a very evil omen. Were it to fall into the 
hands of an enemy he would be able to work magic through it 
and cause harm to the person it represents. On the death of the 
latter it is thrown into a stream or spring in order to preserve it 
from pollution. 

This strange custom is found in the lower, but not the hill, 
portions of Mandi, and also in Suket and Kangra. Among some 
tribes only one image is made, and the ceremony of taking the 
counterpart to a spring is therefore omitted. Its object appears 
to he two-fold ; firstly, to cleanse the child from all evil influences, 
and secondly to obtain the favour of the gods on his behalf. On 
the same day the boy’s horoscope is cast and he is generally given 
a name suggested by the constellation under which he was born. 
He is dressed in new clothes sent to him by his sister, uncle or 
aunt, and if he wears such gifts for a Avhole year his chances of a 
long and prosperous life will be good. 

There is no ceremony connected with the cutting of the 
teeth. If, however, a child cuts his upper teeth first it is a bad 
omen for his uncle, who must, if he wishes to avert ill fortune, 
present the child with clothes dyed blue. A child is w r eaned in 
the sixth month, and various articles are' put before him — a piece 
of cloth, a sword, a pen, a book, and some money. Whichever 
he first touches indicates his future jwofession. 

The ceremony of Taking the child outside the house for the 
first time is performed on a lucky day during the sixth month 
after his birth ; charms are tied on to his limbs to frighten away 
malevolent spirits, and a piece of gold or silver, carved into the 
image of the buu, the moon or Mars, is hung round his neck to 
save him from the sinister influences exercised by the powers of 
evil. 

If a woman constantly loses her children, a diviner is called 
in. The Brahman fixes on a lucky day, and the diviner takes the 
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woman to bathe in some sacred river. There prayers are offered chap. I. B. 
and a goat sacrificed. If this plan does not succeed the failure is Domestic *nd 
ascribed to fate. Another device is to discover, by the aid of the 
Brahman, whose is the evil influence that destroys the children, 
and propitiate him with offerings, the Brahman giving the woman 
a piece of his magical thread to tie round her neck and waist. 

If a child survives after this rite has been performed, his nose 
is bored and he is generally given a low caste name, such as 
Dumna, Cham^ru, or Hajaru, to propitiate still further the evil 
influence. 

Raja Sidh Sen was a great warrior and his sword is still 
powerful to scare away the demons that obstruct child birth. In 
cases of prolonged labour, the sword is borrowed from the State 
and is dipped in water which is then given to the woman to 
drink. 

Among the Kanets a child. is bom in the lowest storey of the 
house where the mother is protected from harm both by lying on 
mother earth, and by the late or simultaneous occupation of the 
room by the domestic cattle. 

The first shaving of the boy’s head takes place in the 3rd, * he h * ir - <:nt - 
5th or 7th year after birth, and among the Kanets at least '" 8 c " m ” 7 ' 
is of great religious significance. There is little doubt that it 
represents the fulfilment of a theoretical obligation to offer the 
life of the boy to the family god and as such is a symbolical cele- 
bration of human sacrifice. The rite takes various forms in 
different parts of the Mandi hills, but in the higher villages it is 
always performed in the presence of the god and the hair is 
offered to him. The diviner of the deity often cuts the hair when 
in a state of possession, and in at least one garh the child is seated 
astride of a goat which is slain as a ransom as soon as the hair is 
cut. The acceptance of the scape-goat in place of the child ad- 
mits the latter to the congregation of the god. Up to that time 
he has been nadan — subject to no restrictions — , but henceforth he 
is under the god’s authority. 

In the low r er hills it is customary to offer the hair at the 
shrine of a devi or at the temple of Balak Rupi, a manifestation 
of Shiva, to whom frequent resort is made by childless women. 
Intercession is made also at Jawala Mukhi in the Kangra dis- 
trict by a couple desirous of a male child and they will promise 
him to the goddess, if she grants their boon ; but when a son is 
vouchsafed, they offer the hair of the first-shaving and not the 
boy to the deity. Similarly, if for any reason a man is unable to 
visit a temple, where he ought personally to attend, he sends 
instead a lock of his hair tied in a red piece of cloth "with some 
money and rice. 
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Although only the four superior castes are bound to wear 
the janeo, others, such as Kanets, goldsmiths and barbers, wear it 
when visiting some sacred place, or when they are married. To 
make the janeo, cotton is specially separated by hand from the 
seeds and woven into thread by the wearer’s mother, an unmarried 
girl, or some old woman of high caste. Three threads make a 
lari, three laris make an agar, and two agars make a janeo. For 
a Brahman the janeo should be 96 times the double width of 
the four fingers ; other castes do not make it so long. As a rule 
three knots are tied in the janeo, but the number varies with the 
different pancars whose protection the wearers claim. When a 
boy assumes the janeo, pfoja is offered to Gancsh ; sacrifices are 
performed in three different places and the boy bathes (pundiii). 
The priest clasps the boy’s hands and bids him ask the company 
for alms. The boy’s relations then ask the priest to unfasten the 
string tied- round the boy’s wrists. This he does and is thence- 
forward the boy’s spiritual adviser. 

A janeo composed of two agars is worn in making offerings 
to the dead, to deities or seers. For the dead it is worn from the 
right shoulder across the left, for deities from the left shoulder 
across the right side, while for seers it is worn like a necklace. 

Wearers of the janeo are bound to observe the following 
rules of life : — 

(1) To get up early in the morning, answer the call of 

nature, wash the hands with mud and clean the 
teeth. 

(2) To bathe, say prayers, offer libations of water to dead 

ancestors, and repeat the Gdyatri quietly. Three 
prayers must be said daily ; morning, noon and 
evening. One whose parents are alive has not to 
offer any libations. 

These rules apply to Brahmans, Khatris and Bajputs only. 

On the last day of Sawan, the Brahmans gather together and 
go to a river or stream where they bathe and purify the janeo. 
It is only changed when broken or after mourning. If a janeo 
thus purified is obtainable for a boy who is assuming it for the 
first time so much the better, otherwise < ne is purified by a 
Brahman. When the janeo is broken, the wearer does not speak 
or eat anything until he has changed it. The Brahmans, Bajputs, 
and Khatris assume it between eight and eleven years of age ; 
Bohras wear it when they are married ; and Kanets, if at all, on 
occasions of special ceremonial importance. Bohras and Kanets 
are supposed to use a janeo of 92 “chap,” but some take a longer 
or a shorter one, 
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Among the higher classes of Hindus in the State early chari. e. 
marriage is common, though far from universal. Where it is Domestic and 
practised, the betrothal is arranged while the girl is still a child, c J* t 1 jf^ u ^ nd 
many taking place between the ages of 3 and 5 years. The beliefs, 
marriage follows about five years later, hut the husband and wife Marr ~ 
do not cohabit until the latter attains puberty. The Brahmans and ceremonies. 
Khatrfs of Mandi town do not accept any payment or services 
for their daughters, the betrothal being regarded as dharm or 
pun, an act of religious merit. 

The superior clans of Rajputs experience considerable diffi- 
culty in marrying their daughters owing to the rule that their 
husbands should be of higher social status than they. They have 
usually to give a handsome dowry, and, if their means do not 
permit of this, the girls remain unmarried until a comparatively 
late age, or the father is bribed to give them to Rajputs of an 
inferior clan to his own. 

Among the Kanets and the low-caste tribes the marriage of 
girls rarely takes place before puberty, while that of the men is 
often delayed until they are approaching what is accounted mid- 
dle age in the hills. 

There are four main forms of betrothal : — 

(1) Dharm, or pun, in which the parents of the bride decline 
to accept any payment. This is rare among the agricultural and 
lower classes. 

(2) Exchange, or bata sata, by which a series of marriages is 
arranged among the relations of the bride and bridegroom respec- 
tively ; but no money changes hands. Thus A will betroth his 
daughter to the son of B, who will give his niece to the brother of C, 
who will give his sister to the son of D, who will promise his 
daughter to A’s nephew. Such contracts are fairly common among 
all the cultivating classes including the village Brahmans, and 
frequently lead .to complicated disputes in the courts. Their 
weakness is the inter-dependence of each link in the chain, and 
if, as often happens, one party repudiates the agreement, it is 
difficult to adjust the various claims, especially when one or 
more marriages of the series have been duly celebrated. 

(3 / Labour, or ghar jawdnlri or kdmsi — In this form the bride- 
groom labours for the family of the bride, as Jacob served for 
Rachel, for a time mutually agreed upon, sometimes for as long as 
ten years. On completion of his service he is entitled to his bride, 
but breaches of faith are by no means uncommon and with a rise 
in the standard of wages the custom is declining in favour. 

(4) Purchase, or banna . — -At the present time the most usual 
method of obtaining a wife is by purchase. In the lower portions 

9 
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of the State the bride-price is already high and tends steadily to in- 
crease. The difficulty which Ratliis and Kanets on the Kangra 
border experience in obtaining wives is, indeed, a matter of con- 
siderable social importance. They complain that the men of 
Kangra pay Rs. 300 to As. 400 for a Mandi girl and refuse to sell 
their daughters across the border. The consequence is that the 
supply of brides is not equal to the demand, while the price of 
those available is prohibitive for youths of straitened means. 
Executive action by the State is impracticable, but there is now a 
strong movement among the people themselves to bring social 
pressure to bear on fathers who trade for exorbitant profit in their 
daughters with residents of other tracts, and an attempt is being 
made to fix a customary^ price of about Rs. 100 for betrothals inside 
the State. 

The Kanets of the highlands are in a much better position* 
The barina or bride-price of a virgin is still nominal and rarely 
exceeds Rs. 15. That of a widow, or of a wife sold to another 
man, is high and sometimes i*eaches Rs. 300 ; but this is as it 
should be. It is to be hoped that the hillmen will not be tempted 
from motives of avarice to sell their unmarried daughters to the 
highest bidder. 

The standard of honesty in the performance of matrimonial 
contracts is unhappily deteriorating*, and the matter is one which 
is engaging the close attention of the State authorities. Strong 
action by the State is entirely in harmony with the views of the 
people, who are strongly opposed to allowing a betrothed girl a 
voice in the question as to whether she will, or will not, marry 
the man chosen for her. 

The marriage celebrations take various forms. The most 
oi*thodox is biah or marriage according to the shaslitras. The 
presence of Brahman officiants is essential, there is a regular 
marriage procession, the sacred fire is circumambulated and the 
bridegroom wears a crown when he goes to the bride’s house. 

In Chuhar and Badar a modification of this form is found. 
The betrothal is arranged after a reference is made to the family 
god and the marriage follows shortly afterwards. For two days 
previous to the date fixed, a Brahman sits at the house of the 
groom saying prayers. A saucer of oil is placed before him and 
the youth sits by his side. The friends and relations of the latter 
pass in front of him and dipping a little sacred grass in the oil 
sprinkle it on his head. A similar ceremony is performed in 
regard to the bride at her house. On an auspicious day the 
bridegroom, wearing a crown, goes with his friends to the house 
of his future wife. Two women come out to meet him, throw 
small balls of dough at him, and wave round his head a tray with 
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a lighted lamp on it. This ceremony is not, as one might suppose, CHAP - L E - 
a survival of marriage hv capture, but a device to drive away all Domestic and 
untoward influences. When it is completed, he is allowed to ^rtomsMd 
enter and is seated by the bride. A goat is sacrificed and a small beliefs, 
feast held. Usually on the same day the bridegroom takes his wife Marr ~Z 
to her future home. ceremonies. 

The part played by the family priest of the girl is here a very 
minor one, and usually consists of drawing the picture of a mar- 
riage procession on the walls of the house. As his artistic skill is 
often small, the usual results are very crude representations of 
elephants and horses. 

In Sanor, however, he takes the place of the two women and 
expels evil spirits by throwing flour over the bridegroom. He 
also places the nose-ring in the nose of the bride, after the comers 
of her shawl and that of the bridegroom have been tied together. 
Sometimes the couple makes four circuits round a vessel filled 
with liquor or country beer. 

Often the god of the bridegroom is represented at the wed- 
ding ceremonies by his standard and diviner ; and a rich man will 
invite him to come with his litter, office-bearers and attendants. 

The part played by the deity in the celebration of hill marriages 
is of considerable interest, and,, in this connection, it may be noted 
that a woman on marriage enters the jurisdiction of her husband’s 
god. In many parts of the hills consummation does not occur 
until the deity has formally admitted hef to the congregation 

Among the poorer Kanets, little ceremony is observed on 
the occasion of marriages. The bridesrroom goes on an appointed 
day and brings his bride home, sacrificing a goat on arrival to 
his ancestral god. The girl is given a rope and a sickle by her 
parents ; these gifts are general among the agricultural classes and 
correctly symbolise the position of married women in the hills. 

Sometimes she is also given a new shawl or blanket, and a string 
of black wool to twine in her hair. 

The function of the wife as the mother of her husband’s 
children is represented in yet another form of marriage, where no 
ceremonies at all are performed until she has borne a child. The 
husband and wife take it in their arms, worship Ganesh and thus 
perform the rites of marriage. 

Marriage by capture still prevails and a betrothed youth 
whose marriage has been postponed will sometimes carry off 
his affianced bride by force. A fire is made of her wood in the 
jungle and its circumambulation by the couple constitutes a valid 
marriage. 

Among the higher classes of Brahmans, Rdjpiits, Khatrfs yo-xnarriag# 
and Bohr£s widows do not remarry, and chastity is, in theory at 
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least, a condition attaching to the enjoyment of a life interest in 
the estate of the deceased husband. Among Kanets, and to a large 
extent among Ratliis, widow re-marriage is common ; although, in 
the majority of cases, it takes the form of the woman cohabiting 
either with a brother or near relative of the former husband. In 
the former case the relation is known as dharewa karewa and in 
the latter as jhanjhrara. In neither form are any ceremonies 
necessary. The marriage of a younger brother’s widow appears 
to be practised only by members of the lowest castes, but that of 
an elder brother’s widow is general with the agricultural classes, 
and rests on the claim of succession by inheritance. 

There is a saying in the higher hills that a woman is never 
a widow and she certainly is rarely without a partner. If she 
so wishes, she has little difficulty in finding a new husband, for 
her value as a worker in the fields makes her a profitable match. 
If she is disinclined to leave her deceased husband’s home and land, 
she can still take a consort to live with her without forfeiting her 
life-interest, which is conditional on residence and not on chastity. 
Such irregular unions are common, the man being known 
generally as konsal, a word derived from counsellor and still also 
used to designate the European advisers, who, at one time or 
another, have been deputed to the State to assist the R&jas. The 
issue are entitled to a full share in the property of the consort, 
but have no claim to the life-estate of the widow. 

Similarly, where a Kanet, or other inferior agriculturist, 
takes a woman of the same tribe into his own house, the children 
are entitled to succeed even though no formal rites of marriage 
have been performed. But where he does not do this and the 
cohabitation is casual, they will be entitled, at most, to main- 
tenance. 

Polyandry is found to a limited extent in the high lands of 
Saraj, where the varied occupations of the people and the inde- 
pendence of the women constitute serious obstacles in the way of 
separate establishments. In a family of several brothers, one 
may be required for the cultivation of the land, another to tend 
the flocks, a third to earn money in the forests, while, until the 
abolition of begar, a fourth had to labour for the State. The hill- 
woman is sociable and independent. She dislikes being left alone 
and falls an easy victim to the voice of the tempter ; she dislikes still 
more the presence of a rival in the home whether she be a co-wife 
or a sister-in-law. She prefers to distribute her favours among the 
brothers, so long as she rules alone over their establishment, and 
the people say that the system works well provided the woman is 
impartial and the brothers observe faith with each other. But 
the custom is already on the decline, and the abolition of begdf 
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with the stimulus given to partition by the introduction of a CHARI. E. 
regular revenue system will result in its practical disappearance Domeatie ana 
within a few years. eSTwa 

It is a proverb in Mandi that the hill woman is like the bdietl 
summer quail which comes one day and leaves the next. The Relational*- 
comparison has only too much truth in it, for, as in Kulu, 

“ chastity, if regarded as a virtue at all, is by no means considered 
a duty ” The marital tie is loose and can be broken with ease by 
either party, but the man will rarely divorce a wife unless he is 
assured of receiving her full value from the paramour. She is a 
valuable property, and while he can readily console himself 
with a substitute he will have to pay the market price. So he 
naturally recovers this from his first wife’s lover. He may resort 
to the criminal law, but his object will be to obtain suitable 
compensation and not to inflict punishment on the culprit. 

Usually these domestic scandals are settled amicably among the 
parties concerned and do not reach the Courts The sale of a 
wife is by no means uncommon and is made a source of profit) 
to the State. The parties have to report their intention, obtain 
formal sanction and pay 10 per cent, of the contract money asly 
fees. Sometimes it is a condition of the agreement that if a 
child be born within ten months of the sale, it shall be regarded 
as the property of the vendor and not the purchaser. But the 
ordinary principle followed is embodied in the rule, “ Jis kd khet * 
us kd phal.” If a man has paid for the field, he is entitled to the 
produce. The hill-woman, in short, is little better than a chattel, 
but the fault is largely her own ; and it is typical of the topsy 
turveydom of the hills, that though she is passed from hand to 
hand she still succeeds in attaining a position of supremacy in 
each home she visits. 

A person should breathe his last when laid on mother earth Death <*re- 
and, if it is not possible to remove him to the courtyard during his mon, “- 
dying moments, fresh earth should, at least, be spread beneath 
him. The corpse is cremated as soon as possible if it be that of 
an adult ; if that of a child which has not yet cut all its teeth it 
is thrown into a river or buried. As in K&ngra, the body is 
sometimes buried below the threshold in the hope that the soul 
may be re-born in another child. The spirits of small children are 
never malevolent, and hence there is no danger in keeping them 
near the house. It is otherwise with the spirits of adults, which, 
if not properly laid to rest, may haunt the relatives in some 
malevolent shape. And so the funeral ceremonies have two main 
objects in view, founded respectively on fear and piety, of which 
among the primitive hill people the former is the more powerful. 

The spirit must be bribed, persuaded, er deterred from returning 
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to its former haunts, and it must he provided with those material 
comforts which will enable it to attain rest and then re-birth. The 
two motives overlap and it is sometimes difficult to say which 
inspires a particular rite, but it is rare to find a usage not attri- 
butable to one or other. The soul must accompany the corpse to 
the cremation ground, and so in Saraj two men precede the bier 
holding a strip of white cloth of the same length as the deceased 
to guide his spirit along the right path. Small bridges are built 
across intervening streams for it to cross by, and in Bhadon, 
when the hill torrents are swollen, these are made across the 
watercourses near the village whether they lie on the road to the 
burning ground or not. Grain is dropped at various stages on the 
road to sustain the spirit on its journey, or to support it if, by any 
chance, it mistake the way. The bier should be of deodar, and 
if the pyre cannot be built of the same wood, a few twigs should, 
at least, be mixed with the fuel. The soul when liberated at the 
pile must he prevented from returning to the village. So a 
bramble bush is laid over the ashes and a heavy stone laid on top 
of it ; or a magic circle is made by driving iron nails round the 
place of cremation. Thorn-bushes are placed across the path by 
which the mourners went, and if there be special reason for 
apprehending the soul’s return, rubbish is burnt near the houses 
so that the acrid smell may frighten it away. If the deceased 
has committed suicide or died under tragic circumstances, 
elaborate precautions must be taken and it will then be wise to 
take the corpse by a round-about way, to remove it through the 
window and not the door, or even to make a special passage for 
it through the wall, being careful, of course, to close the exit as 
soon as possible. 

But though the spirit be thus temporarily diverted from 
the habitations of the mourners, it cannot achieve contentment 
without their further aid. It is as yet a tiny helpless creature 
dependent for the satisfaction of its needs on the pious offerings 
of the dead man’s heirs, and as it grows in strength so must the 
gifts increase until at the chaitb :r/cha, celebrated on the fourth 
anniversary after death, oblations on a liberal scale furnish the 
sustenance essential to its perfect form. Subsequent offerings are 
rare except among the higher classes, and in any case they are 
small in amount. Food is not the only requisite. Clothes, cook- 
ing vessels, a bed, bedding, tobacco and any delicacy to which the 
deceased was partial should be given, hut spirituous liquor is rarely 
offered. Sometimes, a diminutive ladder is provided on which 
the spirit may scale obstructing precipices. The Brahmans are 
the chief mediums through which the soul is fed, hut virgins are 
also channels of communication and so are feasted at the sharadhs 
and other funeral celebrations. 
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Such are the ideas relating to the spirits of the dead., and we 
find a curious expression of them in connection with the demise of 
the Rajas of several of the hill States inclusive of Mandi. In the 
following account, a general description is given of the custom, 
and all the features mentioned are not found in Mandi itself, 
though most of them occur : When a Raja is near the point of 
death, a low class Brahman is summoned from some place outside 
the State. A dish of sweetened rice and milk is prepared, and 
when the breath leaves the body a portion of this is placed in the 
right hand of the corpse. The Brahman then approaches and 
eats of the rice out of the lifeless hand. For each spoonful he 
swallows, he receives a reward of fifteen rupees, but the fees 
earned on'such occasions do not run into an extravagant amount. 
He is then dressed in the clothes and ornaments of the late ruler, 
is given a sword, a palanquin and a horse and is furnished with 
cooking utensils from the royal kitchen, and with anything else 
within reason which he may desire. He is lodged either in the 
palace or in a building adjacent to it, and is given as attendants 
the personal servauts of the late Raja. In some places he is 
addressed as Raja. He is not allowed to leave the residence 
allotted to him, except on special occasions when he repairs to the 
temple where the services for the dead chief are held For 
a whole year he lives in the State as an honoured guest. 
The monthly gifts of food offered for the comfort of the 
Raja’s soul are consumed by him. His last feast is on the first 
anniversary of death when he obtains the barshola or offerings 
of cakes and other food made in the name of the deceased ruler. 
This he enjoys early in the morning The same afternoon he is 
escorted with every mark of honour outside the confines of the 
State. He is himself mounted on a horse, but the chief officials, 
who follow him, go on foot. The latter throw alms of copper 
coins on. him as he rides, and having accompanied him a mile or 
so respectfully ask permission to return. This is formally given, 
but the Brahman is not allowed to proceed alone. An escort 
of soldiers or police go with him to the frontier which he must 
cross before nightfall It is part of their duty to see that he 
does not alight from his horse, and, if necessary, they must 
prevent him from doing so by force. They have also to see that 
he neither gives away nor sells within the State territory any 
of the various gifts he has accumulated during his year of office. 
Once across the border he can never return. 

The explanation of this custom is contained in the title of 
the Brahman. He is known as the pret p& ] u, pret meaning the 
immature soul and pdlu sustainer or feeder. The priest is the 
envelope of the Raja’s soul which passes into his body through 
the spoonfuls of sweetened rice. The Raja, though dead, still 
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lives in the human sustainer of his soul, and it is to the king 
and not to the priest that homage is paid. The Brahman’s wants 
and desires are those of the departed ruler and hence must be 
gratified at once. For fear as much as piety accounted for the 
original institution, though now-a-days the veneration of the 
dead is the dominating motive. Nevertheless, the prohibition on 
the Brahman alighting from his horse is still ascribed to the 
belief that, should he do so, the late Raja would continue to rule 
in spirit over that part of his territory within view. Similarly,, 
the fear of a conflict of authority explains the removal outside 
the State of all clothes and ornaments worn by the pret palu and 
of all gifts acquired by him. 

The above interpretation of the banishment of the R&ja’s 
deputy disposes of a theory advanced in the Golden Bough. A 
very brief account of the custom is there given and it is suggest- 
ed that the Brahman may have been originally a sacrificial 
victim, slain vicariously for the Raja, and that, as was often the 
case in similar substitutions, the extreme penalty was commuted 
into a sentence of exile . 1 But, although traces of kingly sacri- 
fice are found in the Himalayas, the institution of the pret palu 
is not one of them. There is no evidence whatsoever to show 
that he was ever slain, and his death, in fact, would have defeat- 
ed the very object of his appointment. 

However elaborate the precautions may be to avert the 
return of departed shades, there is no assurance that their object 
will be achieved. The visitations of ghosts are very common, 
and unhappily they usually assume a malicious form. There 
appears to be no definite period after which immunity may be 
assumed. One man in Mandi assured the writer that he was 
afflicted by the spirit of his grandmother twenty years after her 
death. Sometimes the enmity takes the form of possession, the 
victim trembling and shaking from its effects ; but this is rare, 
the more common intimation of the ghost’s arrival being the 
illness of one of its relatives, disease among the cattle or failure 
of the crops. Similar calamities are, of course, brought about by 
other supernatural agencies, and no presumption arises that a 
departed ancestor is to blame. At the best, it remains a case of 
suspicion until the trouble has been properly diagnosed by a pro- 
fessional magician or a god’s diviner. If he decides in favour 
of the ghost, it is exorcised in cases of possession and then placat- 
ed ; otherwise propitiation is the only essential treatment. A 
very popular method of appeasing the shades of the dead in the 
KAngra district and the adjoining portions of Mandi is to make 
a silver image of the deceased and to hang it round the neck. 


•Golden Bough — The dying God, p. 154. 
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Regular worship is paid to it, and when food is eaten the first 
morsel is given to it. Many persons wear such amulets or atitars 
as they are called, and the inquisitive by means of a few judici- 
ous questions will gain from them much curious information 
about the ways of ghosts. In the hills, autars are not so popular, 
the restless spirit being there placated by the erection of a 
shrine at which regular offerings are made, and occasionally by 
the dedication of a small strip of land in addition. 

A description has already been given on page 31 of the 
barsela monuments erected in honour of the Rajas of Mandi. 
These are by far the most imposing funeral tablets existing in 
the State ; but the practice of erecting memorials to the dead is 
not confined to the ruling family. It is, in fact, widespread, 
although the monuments are usually of a very modest descrip- 
tion and consist of small slabs of stone or slate fashioned into a 
crude likeness of the deceased. They are generally placed by the 
side of springs and cisterns, in the pious hope that the guardian 
spirit will assuage the thirst of the parched soul ; but they are 
sometimes seen in the precincts of a temple and the motive is 
then to consign the soul to the care of the presiding deity. The 
ceremonies attending their consecration are of some interest. 
On the day of death the relatives of the deceased engage a 
mason to prepare the tablet. He works for 13 days consecu- 
tively, and must eat no food until his daily task is accomplished. 
On the thirteenth day he completes the work. The Jcirya and 
other ceremonies are then performed and the tablet is brought 
to the place chosen for its erection. The burnt sacrifice is made 
and the image coloured with vermilion. It is purified first with 
the five products of the cow and then with a mixture of ghi, 
sugar, honey, milk and curds. Certain hymns of the Vedas are 
then recited by the officiating Brahmans with the object of 
infusing it with the life and spirit of the deceased, after which, 
according to the popular belief, it is regarded “ as the living per- 
sonality of the defunct.” Incense is kindled before it and 
various dishes of food offered to it. A garland is hung round 
the neck and the body is invested with the sacred thread. It is 
dressed in embroidered clothes and a shawl placed round it. 
Offerings of cocoanuts and of money according to the means of 
the relatives are made and these are the perquisites of the offi- 
ciating priest. The shawl is given to the mason who made the 
image and he also receives a small reward in cash. The poor, 
instead of preserving the monument, throw it into the river or a 
stream ; but the well-to-do arrange for its daily worship until 
the first sharadh is performed. 

The above rites appear to be practised only by the higher 
classes. Their significance lies in the fact that the monument 
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is much more than a memorial tablet and is rather a convenient 
receptacle for the soul, through which strength and nourish- 
ment may be transmitted. It is the lifeless counterpart of the 
pret pdlu. 

Around some of the hill temples, and especially those of the 
Nags, rough images of wood may be seen. These represent the 
former diviners of the god, and their erection is inspired by two 
motives. The spirits of the departed are under the care of the 
deity ; hut they continue to serve him as the bodies of their for- 
mer owners did in life. 

In many parts of the State are large heaps of stone lying by 
the roadside. These are sati heaps and rumour says that when 
a widow resolved to burn with her husband on the funeral pyre 
she laid a stone at a certain spot. Passers-by followed her 
example, throwing a stone on the cairn, partly in honour of her 
virtuous end, and partly to placate her spirit, which, like the 
shades of all who meet a tragic fate, is of very doubtful benevol- 
ence. 

Among the acts of charity and merit performed, either in 
honour of the dead or for the welfare of the giver’s own soul, the 
construction of a masonry wall round a pipal tree is perhaps the 
most common. The pipal is sacred both to Brahma and Shiva, 
and widows, by gratifying the latter deity, hope to bring comfort 
to the souls of their deceased husbands. 

Another form of charity is to provide water to way-farers at 
places on the main roads where the streams and springs are few 
and far between. The summit of a pass is a favourite location 
for such drinking huts, the merit of the act being in proportion 
to the gratitude of the person benefited. A permanent servant is 
retained on a low wage and it is his duty to see that sufficient 
vessels of water are kept for the needs of travellers. 

An alternative and more expensive work of merit is the con- 
struction of a masonry cistern round a natural spring ; and in 
this connection an interesting symbolical survival of human 
sacrifice obtains in parts of the Mandi State and Kangra district. 

When the work is completed a ceremony of consecration 
takes "place, at which a man stands inside or close to the cistern. 
The officiating Brahman pours water on him, and after ordi- 
nary worship has been performed the cistern is available for 
public use. But the man is known thereafter as a dina, or water- 
snake; for on his death his spirit will assume the form of a 
serpent and will guard the fountain. A person has, now-a-days, 
to be heavily bribed to undertake the r61e of dina, for the 
pouring of water by the priest dedicates him to the gods, the pre- 
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sent form of the ceremony being merely a mitigation of sacrifice. 
Having been devoted, he is regarded as uncanny, and his fellow- 
caste-men will neither eat nor drink with him. 

The hill-people are firm believers in witches and witchcraft- 
When Moorcroft, the Himalayan traveller, was at Nadaun he 
was entertained “ with some marvellous stories of the power of 
the dams,” or witches of the mountains ; and amongst others, 
one of a zaminddr who, having lost his son and a favourite cow, 
accused an old woman of the village of having destroyed them 
by magically eating their lives. “ The poor woman, after a severe 
whipping, pleaded guilty, and accused a number of other women 
in the village of being witches also ; her head was cut off ; 
but when it was found that her supposed sisterhood comprised 
the wives of all the principal farmers, the maiik of the village 
contented himself with fining them three hundred rupees.” 1 Mr. 
Moorcroft was told that he would be convinced of the real 
existence of witches when he reached Mandi, but unfortunately 
he did not place his further experiences and convictions on record. 

Mandi and Suket have always been famous for their witches. 
The Ghoghar-ki-Dhar, not far from Jhatingri, is notorious for the 
battle which rages there on the 16th of Bhadon each year. The 
combatants are the gods and the witches. If the former win, 
there will be little sickness during the year, but the crops will be 
poor ; if the latter are victorious, the harvest will be bountiful, 
but there will be many deaths amongst the people. On the 
night of the battle the graziers remove their cattle from near 
the place on the ridge where the rival hosts assemble, and the 
peasants are always careful not to go outside after nightfall. 
The doors are securely bolted, thorn branches placed before them, 
charms nailed on the lintels and mustard seed sprinkled on the 
fields and around the houses and the cattle sheds. That night 
one should always sleep on the left side, for otherwise a witch 
may snatch away one’s heart. Fever contracted that day is 
“ witch’s fever,” and .very difficult to cure ; if it is not shaken 
off before the Diicdli, the patient will die. 

Formerly, several methods were practised for the detection 
of witches. The most popular was the water test. A woman 
suspected of witchcraft was tied in a blanket and then thrown 
into a pond. If she sank, she was innocent— but then she rarely 
survived the treatment ; if she floated, as all witches do, she was 
put to death. So, in any case, she gave no further trouble. 
Trial by ordeal was sometimes adopted. Two balls of flour, one 
containing gold and the other silver, were placed in a vessel of 
water. The suspect was bathed and made to stand on a sacred 
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square. She then picked out one of the balls, silver proclaiming 
her innocence while gold confirmed her guilt. Or again, when 
a witch was known to be doing mischief, the women of the 
neighbourhood were paraded before a gut, or diviner of the god, 
who was in a state of ectasy. Each woman spat on the ground 
as she passed, and if the gur took no notice she left with an un- 
blemished character ; but if the gut' springing forward began to 
wallop her with his iron scourge, then she was proved a witch 
and was lucky if she escaped with her life. 

These practices are now rarely followed ; but persons who 
are suspected of witchcraft are carefully avoided. Only a few 
months ago the writer received a petition from a woman living 
in a village from w r hick the spirit of the local deity had fled. Dis- 
gusted with his subjects he had run away and' his diviner could 
not, in consequence, come under the divine afflatus. The villagers 
suspected the petitioner of having bewitched the god and she com- 
plained that they were ill-treating her. She protested her in- 
nocence, bringing a countercharge against the diviner’s wife, 
whom she alleged to be the cause of all the trouble. Finally 
she asked that the police should be allowed to investigate “ ac- 
cording to ancient custom ” and to punish the guilty one. The 
request, it need hardly be added, was not granted. 

The fear of magic is deep rooted and widespread. A wizard 
by obtaining the hair of a person, or the parings of the nails, may 
work what harm he wills on their former owner, and hence special 
care is taken to destroy them or throw them into a stream. One 
of the late Rajas used to have a guard placed over them until 
they could be satisfactorily disposed of. Similarly with the 
leopard, its whiskers, claws and flesh can all be used in magical 
preparations, and hence it is a strict rule in the State that every 
leopard shot has to be brought whole to head- quarters, where it 
is carefully examined to make sure that there has been no 
tampering with the magical parts. It is skinned before a guard 
of soldiers and the flesh thrown into the river in their presence, 
the skin being kept in safe custody until it can be given to a re- 
ligious mendicant. The owl, besides being a bird of ill omen, 
is sometimes used for purposes of magic. 

The custom of making an image of an enemy and of then 
sticking pins in it, breaking off a limb or otherwise mutilating 
it, is found in the hills. But, unlike the similar practice in 
Europe, it is founded on more logical grounds ; for, in order to 
have the desired effect on the person represented, it is considered 
necessary to have obtained possession of his hair, a strip of his 
clothes or any other article which through close contact with 
him has become infused with his spirit. This is imparted to the 
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image and it is through the injury inflicted on the life or spirit 
that the body suffers. 

The same device is employed in order to dispose of a witch, 
evil spirit or other troublesome being who is causing mischief. 
The person bewitched or possessed consults a Brahman or diviner 
who casts out the unclean spirit into some convenient receptacle, 
and then proceeds to torment it or otherwise deal with it as the 
circumstances may demand. Such methods are quite respectable 
when they are used to avert or expel evil ; it is only when resort 
is made to them in order to bring injury to other persons that 
they come within the category of black magic. 

A professor of the white art gave the writer the following 
account of how he cures a person whom a witch has over-shadow- 
ed : A small strip of ground must first be well swept and clean- 
ed, and then a magic Circle described on it. This is divided into 
sectors by red and white lines and in the different divisions 
various articles are placed. There should be the image of a kid 
made of dough, something red, something black, and something 
white, the fruits of the earth, a few grains of the hill-millet, some 
mustard seed and some small lighted lamps. Three sticks are 
placed at equal intervals round the circumference and these must 
all be split at the top or the charm will fail. Threads of cotton 
are wrapped round them, when the circle then possesses the 
necessary magical virtues. The magician sits on one side of it, 
the patient on the other. The former takes two earthen vessels, 
one large and the other small. The first he covers with a metal 
tray, having previously placed a copper coin in it ; the second 
contains salt and iron, being intended for the reception of the 
witch. The sufferer has to gaze intently on the magic circle 
while the wizard beats on the tray and drones incantations. 
Presently both become possessed, the former shaking from the 
spirit of the witch, the latter from that of the power through 
whom he works. The magician talks to the witch, becoming 
more and more violent as he remonstrates with her, until at 
length he seizes her victim and, dragging him along, casts the 
spirit into the small vessel. He at once claps on the lid and 
then buries the witch and the pot in some secluded place. 

There is in Mandi a class of persons known as maqdmis or 
localisers, and, acting up to their name, they mark down a source 
of trouble without attempting to supply the remedy. They are 
consulting rather than practising physicians. They profess to 
work through the power of the five Firs, or of Lakh Data, 
their Hindu associate. * A person in difficulties will go to a 
maqdmi who squats on the ground, lights a censor of incense, 
waives the smoke into his face and beats himself with an 
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iron scourge. Having worked himself into a state of posses- 
sion, he takes something belonging to his patient, a piece of 
cloth, a coin from his waist-cloth or any trifle. This he 
smells for several minutes so as to get into touch with the 
man’s spirit, and after some , thought proceeds to discuss the 
cause of his misfortune. He will not say anything definite, hut 
will give various hints. If, for instance, the evil is due to the 
spite of an enemy, he will mention that the latter lives to the 
south of the victim’s village, that he is tall and strong, that he 
owns many flocks and so on. Finally, he will give the name 
of the god or magician whom his client should consult in order to 
obtain relief. 

The religion of the State falls naturally into three groups — 
(1) the more or less orthodox practices and beliefs of the superior 
Brahmans, of the Khatris and, to a less extent, of the higher 
clans of Rajputs ; (2) the religious beliefs prevalent among the 
agricultural classes of the portions of the State bordering on 
the K4ngra district and the Bilaspur State ; and (3) the religion of 
the hills. To a certain extent the groups overlap, but each pos- 
sesses distinctive features which distinguish it from the other two. 

Little need be said in regard to orthodox Hinduism. 
Although an incarnation of Vishnu in the form of Madho Rao is 
the national god of the State, the worship of Shiva and of Devi, his 
consort, is predominant, Vishnavism being clearly an innovation 
to which only conventional adherence is given. The phallic 
emblems both of Shiva and Devi are of very common occurrence 
and are often seen in connection with the Nag or serpent. The 
following account of the Shaivaite worship is reproduced from 
the previous edition of the Gazetteer : — 

(1) Devi is a popular object of veneration all over the State. 
This goddess goes by several names, viz., Sri Vidya, Bala, Kali, 
Tara, Bagla and Durga. A goat is her usual sacrifice : — 

(a) Sri Vidya, known also as Rajeshwari, is depicted as hav- 

ing four arms and holding the top of a man’s skull 
( paJcha or pasha), an elephant goad ( anhush ), a 
bow ( dhanush ) and an arrow (ban). She wears red 
garments and has a half moon on her forehead. 
She is supposed to be the giver of wealth and hap- 
piness. Her bedstead is supported by Brahma, 
Vishnu, Indra and Shiva. She lives in the Mdn 
Dwip of heaven. There is a temple of this god- 
dess in the Raja’s palace, the old R6jas of Mandi 
being among her worshippers. 

(b) Bala Devi has also four arms. In one hand is a 

sacred book, in another a string of beads. A third 
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hand is stretched forth as if in the act of granting 
a boon, while the fourth is supposed to be making a 
sign of having removed all fears. 

(c) Kali has many forms. She is usually shown, holding a 
lotus, shell (conch or shanJch), discus and club. One 
of her shrines is on the edge of the large tank in 
Mandi. Dichhat Brahmans are her chief devotees. 
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(d) Tara has four arms and holds a pair of scissors, a 

sword, a skull and a lot us flower. A four-tongued 
serpent is shown in her matted hair. 

The great Shiyama Kali temple built by Baja Shiyam 
Sen in 1659 A. D has a statue of this goddess. 

During the Nauratra days in September Hindus of 
all classes visit this temple and sacrifice a goat to 
the goddess. The ceilings of the temple are deco* 
rated with paintings in gold and silver. 

(e) Bagla Mukhi Devi is so named because her face re- 

sembles that of a heron. She wears yellow gar- 
ments. In one hand she holds a club, in the other 
a demon’s tongue. 

The Prohits of the ruling family are followers of this 
goddess. 

(j) Durga or Bhawani is represented as riding on a tiger. 
She is worshipped by all classes during <he Sep- 
tember Nauratras. Her sacred writings are the 
Devi Puran, a part of the Markanda. Puran and 
Chandi Path. Her followers are divided into two 
sects, viz., Yamacharfs and Dakshanacharfs. Most 
of the Brahmans and the Khatris are Dakshana- 
charfs. The Yamacharfs hold their religious meet- 
ings secretly and eat and drink freely. The Dak- 
shanacharfs, also known as shaktiks, do not offer 
liquor to the goddess and look with disfavour on 
the loose practices of the Yamacharfs. 

(2) Shiva, whose emblem is the lingo, is worshipped chiefly 
by Brahmans, Bajputs, Khatris and Bohras. 

The sacred bull Nanda, the steed of Shiva, has his altar 
attached to all the shrines of the god. Shiva’s consort Gaura is 
often shown as riding on the bull with him. Offerings of 
flowers and leaves are made to this deity. 

Shiva is known in several forms. The commonest of these 
(whose temple is on the left side of the Beas) is that of Pancha 
Vaktra or five-faced Shiva. The three-faced Shiva is known 
as Trilok Ndth; his temple is on the right side of the river. 
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Another form of Shiva is that of Ardh Nareshwara ; 'with half 
the body of Shiva and half of his consort Parbati or Gaura. A 
temple in Samkhetar street in Mandi is dedicated to this form. 

There is a very old temple in Mandi for Shiva worship 
known as “ Bhut Ndth.” The pinnacle of its dome is gold 
plated. The late Raja Bijai Sen had an entrance gate made in 
Lucknow decorated with gold and silver and presented it to the 
temple. 

Balak Nath, the son of Shiva, has his followers. There is a 
temple dedicated to this deity on the bank of the Beas. 

(3) Ganpati, or Ganesh, the elephant-headed divinily, is 
worshipped by Hindus of the higher classes. He is the most 
dutiful son of Shiva and is the first invoked and propitiated in 
every undertaking. He is four armed and holds a disc, warshell, 
club and lotus. His steed is a rat. His image at the door of a 
house is considered a protection from evil. Raja Sidh Sen built a 
temple for this deity and added an image of his own size. 

(4) There are a few Brahmans and Khatris who reverence 
Bhairon, a disciple of Shiva. His image is painted on a piece of 
paper and worshipped. A temple on the edge of the great tank 
in Mandi belongs to this deity and is known as Sidh Bhairon. 
Prayers are offered four times a day, viz., at daybreak, noon, 
sunset and midnight. 

Out of 49 places of worship in Mandi town f44 being 
temples proper) no less than 24 are dedicated to Shiva. The 
Gosains of Mandi are followers of Shiva. Their dead are buried 
in sitting posture and tumuli, generally conical in form, erected 
over them. This sect has declined in importance. The priests are 
known as Mabants, they do not marry but adopt chelas. Their 
shrines are called Mat * 

Even among the more orthodox classes, ancient ceremonies 
have survived which are not usually found in the plains and 
several of these are of some interest. 

The Bhaola Chauth, which is celebrated on the 4th day of 
the last quarter of Bhadon, is essentially a women’s festival. 
In the palace it is observed as a special occasion on which 
prayers should be said for the health of the Raja. A cow, a calf 
and a winnowing basket are the chief objects of worship, and 
this combination, taken in conjunction with the fact that women 
who have children living are feasted and worshipped, would 
suggest that the festival was originally associated with fecundity 
and fertility in general. It has, however, now lost this character, 
if it ever possessed it. Pictures of heaven, of the various deities 
and of a cow and a calf (the living animals are also present) are 
drawn in the winnowing basket and prayers made to all for the 
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long life and welfare of the ruling chief. In private houses 
similar worship is performed by the women on behalf of their 
husbands. 

A somewhat similar festival is held earlier in the month of 
Bliadon on the birthday of Gauri. Some eight days previously a 
toy dooly is made and barley sown in it. The image of Gauri is 
placed therein and is worshipped each day by the women of the 
household ; but no widow is allowed to take part. On the eighth 
day the dooly and image of the goddess are thrown into the river, 
but the young barley shoots are distributed among the members 
of the family and worn by them in their head-dress. 

The popular explanation is that Shiva, being well pleased 
with Gauri his mistress, promised that if women should fast at 
this season and meditate on her they would prove faithful and 
obedient wives and their husbands enjoy long life. But com- 
parison with similar observances elsewhere in the Himalayas 
leaves no doubt that the original object of the ceremony has been 
forgotten in Mandi, and that in its primitive form the rites were 
intended to promote the fertility of the soil. 

The religion of the lower hills appears to represent a fusion 
between the cults of the Himalayas proper and the beliefs of the 
later Rdjput invaders. Over this admixture a veneer of orthodox 
Hinduism has been superimposed. The R&jputs, we may sur- 
mise, did not entirely drive away the Kanets they found in 
possession, with the result that an interchange of religious ideas 
took place. There are traces of the territorial and ancestral 
deity — which is the outstanding feature of the Himalayan reli- 
gion - but they are vague, and the allegiance claimed by and 
given to the family god, when one exists, is far less real than in 
the higher hills. The names of places and popular tradition prove 
that the serpent cult prevailed at one time and was probably 
general : but with the exception of the worship of Guga — who 
is not a Himalayan divinity — the veneration of the Nag is now 
chiefly confined to his attribute as the protector of cattle and 
he has often been displaced even from this role by later gods. 

The worship of Devi is common. Her shrines are usually 
on the summits of hills, so that she has preserved her character 
of Parbati, the goddess of the mountains. Blood sacrifices are 
made to her, and indeed to most of the gods ; and a local Devi 
is often regarded as the family diety to whom the hair of the 
first tonsure should be offered. 

But, generally speaking, the people of the lower hills rely 
ar less on the favour of a guardian hereditary deity than do 
|he true hillmen. They are more catholic, if less trusting, in 
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their beliefs, and are quite ready to test the powers of any divinity 
with a local reputation. The writer, for instance, has seen under 
a single tree the shrines of three different and distinct divinities, 
each of which received a certain amount of popular attention. 
The first was a diminutive roofed shrine in honour of Lakh Ddta, 
his Muhammadan connection being shown by a small grave 
adjacent to the shrine. He was worshipped on Thursday, his 
chela being a Julaha. Nar Singh was represented by several 
finds beneath the shade of the simhal tree in which his spirit 
was supposed to dwell. Several threads of cotton had been tied 
round the trunk of the tree and the god thus invested with the 
janeo. The third shrine contained the image of a Siddh, but 
he was apparently not in great demand, for the usual accessories 
of his worship were absent. 

In this part of the State, as in the Kangra district, Guga, 
the serpent demi-god, is a popular object of worship, especially 
in cases of snake-bite. Shrines to him are often seen in the 
villages, the god being shown on horse-back with the images of 
his chief followers by his side He is not strictly speaking a 
Himalayan god, and it is probable that his cult was introduced by 
the late Rajput invaders of the hills from Rajputana, He is not 
venerated much by the Kanets of the upper villages, hut’ in the 
lower hills he is generally recognised, and certain R&jput clans 
regard him as their ancestral god. His special followers are the 
Naths, and in Mandi itself some of them pretend to special skill, 
due to his power, in catching snakes and curing their bites. 
The chief festival of Guga is on the ninth day of the dark half of 
the month Bhadon when he is supposed to have disappeared 
into the ground. On that day, the Naths carry the images of him- 
self and his attendants, with their canopies of cobra hoods, from 
house to house, singing songs in his honour and begging for alms. 

An account of Guga will be found in the Kdngra Gazetteer, 
but the following version given to the compiler by a Ndth of 
Mandi is more detailed and not without interest : — 

“ There lived once upon a time in the country of Mdrwdr 
two sisters whose names were Kasla and Basla. Neither had yet 
borne an heir to her husband and both longed ardently for a son. 
For twelve years Basla had prayed to Brahma and for twelve 
years to Vishnu ; but her prayers had been unheeded. Then it 
so happened that Guru Gorakh Nath came to Marw^r from the 
country of Eajli Ban and his followers numbered 90,000 million. 
At their coming the desert blossomed and the dry wells gave 
water. Basla, hearing of their sanctity, resolved to serve the 
Jogis, and sending a maid servant to the Guru begged him to 
visit her. On the following Sunday the Guru came to the palace, 
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his body smeared with ashes, a staff in his hand and a wallet chap. i. e. 
under his arm. Knocking at the door of Basla’ s room he cried Dom ^ae and 
al'ikh ; and at his voice the palace shook, and the bracelets on religious 
the arms of Basla clinked together so that she woke startled from ct ‘ s ^“ s fs and 
her sleep. Rising from her couch, she drew water from the well 
for him and brought refreshment, placing it in a dish taken from T he ^it” 0 f 
the wallet of the Guru. But though she brought food from Gug». 
morning until evening, she could not fill the dish and she mar- 
velled greatly at the miracle. Then the Guru taking two peas 
from the wallet placed them on the dish and presently it was filled 
with food. 


“ After this he blessed her, promising that she should bear a 
son. But Basla was doubtful, saying that a male child w r as not 
written in her fate and that she had still to see the Jogi who by 
blessing could give a son. But the Guru bade her to be of good 
courage and told her to spend 12 years in worship, to meditate on 
Gorakh Natli, to repeat his name continuously, to wash with her 
tongue the place of prayer, to sweep it with her hair and night 
and day to wear a white robe. If she did all this, then at the 
end of the period of penance, he would give her fruit to eat 
which would make her pregnant and she would bear a son. 

“ So the Guru left her and for eleven years she worshipped 
him as he had told her. In the twelfth year her sister Kasla, 
hearing of the virtue of her penance, took counsel with her reli- 
gious brother, Sankhu, the serpent, and the two conspired to 
steal the fruit reserved for Basla. Sanku advised his sister to 
obtain the robe of Basla by some trick, and disguised in it to 
appear before the Guru. Feigning illness, she told her sister 
that she was going to the shrine of Gorakh Nath to propitiate 
the saint and she begged the robe from her on loan. So Basla 
gave it, and Kasla dressed in it appeared before the Guru, from 
whom she begged the boon of the twelve years’ penance. Gorakh 
Nath, mistaking her for Basla, was at first angry and chided 
her with coming on a Tuesday instead of on a Sunday as he had 
bidden her. But Kasla deceived him, pretending that she had 
forgotten the appointed day. So taking two grains of barley 
from his wallet, he gave them her to eat, so that she conceived. 


“ Then Kasla went to her sister and laughed at her fruitless 
penance. Basla, she said, had spent twelve years in prayer to 
Brahma and twelve years in prayer to Yishnu and was yet 
without a son, while she herself had gone to the shrine of 
Gorakh Nath and was already quick with child ; and Basla feared 
that her sister had supplanted her. The following Sunday Basla, 
having bathed and decked her hair with jasmine flow ers, went, 
dressed in her white robe, to the Guru’s shrine, where she 
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demanded the reward of her twelve years* worship. But the 
Guru was angry and blamed Basla for her greed, saying that 
only a day or two before he had given her the grains of barley 
to make her pregnant. So Basla knew that Kasla had robbed 
her of her portion, and her grief was such that the heat of her 
tears consumed the Guru’s garment. And the Guru also was 
convinced of the deceit, and sitting at his place of prayer he 
blew a golden horn, at the sound of which the earth trembled and 
the rain began to pour in torrents. Then he swore an oath that 
the grain he had already given to Kasla would not bring forth a 
son ; but that what he would now give to Basla would fulfil her 
heart’s desire. So taking a root of the som tree, he gave it to the 
suppliant, telling her to crush it into powder and mix the 
powder with a little water in two cups. When she drank from 
the first cup she was to invoke the name of Guga, and when she 
drank from the second she was to invoke the name of Gugri. 
She was also to let her mare lick the stone on which she had 
crushed the root to powder, and, as it licked the stone, to repeat 
the name of Nila. 

“ After this Basla returned to Mar war with the root and 
did as the Guru had instructed her. When nine months were 
accomplished, she started for her parents’ house, riding on a 
bull. But Kasla, knowing of her journey, warned her serpent 
brother and Sankliu bit the bull so that it died. Then Basla 
was overwhelmed with grief, but Guga speaking from her womb 
advised his mother to postpone her journey. So she returned to 
her husband’s house, and the bull was restored to life. And in 
the tenth month a son was born to Basla and they called him 
Guga ; but to Kasla a girl was born and her they named Gugri. 
The mare also foaled, and the foal they called Nila, and in after 
years it performed with Guga many prodigies of valour. 

“ After this it came to pass that Basla went to the Jamna 
river and while she was away she gave her child to nurse to 
Kasla. And Kasla filled her breasts with poison hoping to kill 
the child ; but Guga, leaving the poisoned milk, fed on the blood 
of Kasla so that she perished 

“ Then it happened that a Brahman woman, with a dagger in 
her hand, begged for the cow Kapila from Basla’s husband ; but 
he would not give it willingly and so she took it off by force. 
Now the cow Kapila had horns of gold and hoofs of silver, and 
though only Jive pa os in weight it gave each day twelve maunds 
of butter and 18 maunds of curd. So the Brahman woman kept 
the cow for many years, until two youths named Arian and 
bur] an rose as pretenders to the throne of Guga. Thinking that 
if the cow was taken from the Brahman, she would take her 
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life and the curse of leprosy would fall on Guga, they conspired 
to steal the animal. Having succeeded in their plans, they shut 
her up and placed a guard upon her. When the Brahman 
woman knew of the theft she went with sword in hand to Guga 
and warned him that if he did not find the cow she would take 
her life and her curse would follow him. So Guga and Nila, 
his mare, set out in search, coming at last to a place where the 
cow was tied to a bed-stead with a guard of many men to watch 
it. But Guga, acting on the advice of Nila, prayed to Gorakh 
Ndth and by his power the cow broke from its guard. So he 
took it to the Brahman woman who removed her curse and bade 
him take the cow to the Ganges and bathe it therein. And when 
Guga was there, the army of his enemies came against him, so 
that he arranged his battle host. Nar Singh was his Wazir , 
Kailu his Kotwcil, Hanuman, the leader of his host, Palya, the 
Jat, his bravest warrior, and Phita and Pheru among his followers. 
So the fight began and the army of Arjan and Surjan was scat- 
tered like the clouds of Sawan. But Indra Raj cut off the head 
of Guga and the tail of Nila. Yet the two continued fighting 
and the drum of victory was sounded in his honour.” 

It will be observed that in the above account, as also in the 
popular estimation, Nar Singh, whose cult is prevalent in Kangra 
and the adjacent portions of Mandi, is described as the Wazir of 
Guga and this would make him of serpent origin. In the 
Kangra Gazetteer he is referred to as the lion incarnation of 
Vishnu, but there is in the hills a very curious confusion between 
the Niigs and various forms of Vishnu. Narain, for instance, is 
a very common name for a serpent god, and it appears to be 
probable that Vishnuism is an early off-shoot from snake wor- 
ship. In Mandi, as in Kangra, Nar Singh is the god of the 
women, whom he is supposed to visit in dreams. He is the ideal 
type of the divine lover and appears in the form of a handsome 
Brahman dressed in clothes as white as snow, with a red turban, 
flowered and crested, on his head, a dhoti reaching to his knees, 
wooden shoes on his feet and garlands of jasmine round his neck. 
He is specially venerated by childless women and maqamis often 
refer those desirous of male children to his mercy. 

Kailu is the Kottodl of Guga and is much feared. Seizures 
by him are very violent and hysteria among women is attributed 
to his attentions. He is very arbitrary and capricious, and it is 
amusing to find that the people attribute his failings to the 
office he holds, likening his qualities to those of his human 
counterpart. “ Give an underling a little power,” they say, 
“ and he is a nuisance to every one ” : — “ Put a beggar on horse- 
back, etc.” 
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The Siddhs are widely venerated, and as in Hoshiarpur 
their shrines are often found on the tops of hills. The compiler 
of the Hoshiarpur Gazetteer describes them as the local divini- 
ties of the outer Himalayas and to a limited extent this is true 
of the western and northern parts of Mandi, but they are prac- 
tically unknown in the higher hills, and even where their cult 
is popular they are as much household as local deities. The 
origin of the cult is obscure. Some describe the Siddhs as holy 
men, but they are often found associated with Shiva worship 
and this is particularly the case in the B liangal and neighbour- 
ing lociziris where a famous shrine of BBak Rupi is situated. 
This god is generally recognised as a manifestation of Shiva. But 
in the courtyard of most houses in the tract is a small shrine of 
the type usually dedicated to a Siddh. Sometimes the people 
describe it as one in honour of a Siddh and at others as in honour 
of Balak Rupi. This confusion would seem to show that the 
veneration of the Siddhs is a branch of Shivaism. 

The domestic shrine of a Siddh usually stands on a solid base 
about four feet from the ground. It is open in the front and is 
rooted with slates. Sometimes the shrine contains an image and 
sometimes only the foot-marks of the Siddh. Such marks have 
been described as those of Budha, but the identification is very 
improbable, and it may be noted that they are not peculiar to 
the Siddhs. At the main approaches to a village, or at a short 
distance from a temple, pillars will often be seen surmounted 
with a flat slab of stone on which are carved foot-marks, a tiger 
and a trident. These are sacred to Devi and their object is 
generally to invoke her power against any evil influence which 
may approach the temple or village. Sometimes such pillars 
appear to represent the path by which the presiding spirit has 
entered his temple, or to act as sign-posts by which he may find 
his way when he goes on a journey. 

To return to the shrines of the Siddhs. The symbolic offer- 
ings usually seen there are the pastoral crook, the wooden sandals 
of the ascetic and his wooden arm-rest which, when not in use, 
he carries over his shoulder. The first fruits of harvest are 
offered at the shrine and a Siddh is supposed to protect his vot- 
aries from illness and other calamities. He often possesses 
people and this is a sign that they must devote themselves to his 
service'. The symbol of dedication is a pair of diminutive silver 
horns attached to a thread worn round the neck. These are worn 
for the rest of the man’s life, and he must also make regular 
offerings at the shrine of the Siddh, but generally no other sendees 
are demanded. Sometimes, when a suppliant Vows an offering 
to the god if a certain boon is granted, he will wear a necklet 
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either of string or rice-straw until the compact has been fulfilled 
by both parties. He is then at liberty to remove it. 

The local shrines of the Siddhs are greatly frequented by 
women, Sunday being the most popular day of worship. Like 
Xar Singh, the Siddh bestows progeny, and children vouchsafed 
in answer to prayer are often dedicated to him, the silver horns 
being fastened round their necks soon after birth. They are 
henceforth the semlcs or servants of the god. Again, a Siddh is 
promised that a vigil will be kept in his name if he grants some 
request, and should he do so the members of several families — men, 
women and children — gather at his shrine on the day appointed. 
A goat is sacrificed and an offering of a loaf made, the votaries 
sing and dance all night, many of them coming under his favour 
and showing the usual signs of possession. No one must sleep 
so long as the vigil lasts. 

The subject of Himalayan religion is far too extensive and 
important for justice to be done to it in the pages of a Gazetteer, 
and all that wall be attempted here is to give a very incomplete 
sketch of its salient features. The kev-stone is undoubtedly the 
kul kd devta or family god. and it is, therefore, unfortunate that 
the usual translation of devta as godling has obscured the pro- 
minent part he plays in the religious system of the hills. Devta, 
it is true, means literally a small god ; but it is used not in the 
contemptuous sense conveyed by the expression godling, but to 
distinguish the minor deities from the Devs or mighty divinities 
who are too far removed for the daily worship of the people, 
whose religion centres round the ancestral god. The jurisdiction 
of the latter is both personal and territorial. He exercises sway 
over the hamlet, group of villages or valley recognised from time 
immemorial as his domain ; but he also claims authority over the 
male descendants of his former subjects. His congregation is 
always described as raiyat or subjects, and the term conveys an 
accurate idea of the relationship subsisting between him and his 
worshippers. Males, as we have seen, are admitted into his 
following on the occasion of the first tonsure, while women de- 
finitely become his subjects when they marry into his flock. An 
hereditary subject is not absolved from service by change of 
residence, he still owes duties to his family god although he may, 
in addition, acknowledge the local deity of his new home. The 
obligations of worshippers include the contribution of grain or 
money towards the expenses of worship, the attendance of one 
male member of a family on occasions of special importance and 
a general obedience to the orders of the god. In return, they are 
entitled to a voice in the management of temple affairs, to access 
to the god and to participation in all communal festivals. 
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In Mandi, the local gods are sometimes subordinate to a 
suzerain deity, who in turn is regarded as subject to Madho Rao, 
the national divinity ; and all exert their powers through the 
favour of Shiva and Kali from whom they derive their strength. 
Parasar and Kamru Nag are types of divine suzerains. Each has 
under him a number of devtas viewed as his deputies. Though 
the subjects of the latter resort to them on ordinary occasions, 
they attend the festivals of the suzerain and the jurisdiction of 
the latter is enforced in several ways. Thus, in the case of 
Parasar, the hair-cutting ceremony is performed at his shrine as 
well as at the temple of his vice-regent ; a new diviner of a sub- 
ordinate deity is installed by him, and a new image is invested 
with life by him before it is placed on the god’s litter. 

The same system of devolution obtains in regard to the 
family gods themselves. Each has his spiritual ministers — the 
tcazir, the door-keeper, the koticul and so on. The wazir is 
sometimes a being of great importance, his shrine containing 
more votive offerings than that of his master ; but this is as it 
should be, for, as the people say, the wazir' s business is to deal 
with the ordinary affairs of the people and so relieve the god of 
the petty importunities of his subjects. If the underlings are 
sometimes arbitrary and tyrannical, they only follow the example 
of their human counterparts. 

There is no doubt that the majority of the village gods in 
Mandi, as throughout the Western Himalayas, belong to the 
serpent group. This does not mean that they are necessarily called 
Nags, although there are many whose name at once reveals their 
nature. Narain is a common title for snake god, while others 
of the same cult are found masquerading under the names of 
Hindu divinities. Sometimes their true identity is difficult to 
discover, but usually the connected myths reveal their origin, 
and so widespread was the veneration of the Nag in early times 
that, where the character of a god is open to doubt, an* initial 
presumption arises that he is of this class. The origin of snake 
worship has been the subject of many diverse theories, but it 
may be affirmed with certainty that in the Himalayas a very 
ancient, if not the earliest, form was the veneration of the 
serpent as the symbol of the river, and hence as the controller 
of water in general. The Nags are to this day the weather-wods 
of the hills, the guardian spirits of the springs, the creators 
of the streams and lakes. Whether the worship of the living 
snake preceded its acceptance as the symbol of the river is a 
question to which no definite answer can be given ; but, in any 
case, it was ine\ itable that the properties of the reptile should 
influence the evolution of the cult ; and so while its connection 
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with all sources of water is incomparably the most important chap. i. e. 
feature, there are other characteristics attributable to the venera- Domestic and 
tion of the serpent as such. religious 

Between Nag and phallic worship — as represented by the beliefs, 
veneration of Shiva and Kali — there is very intimate association, y atn ^ the 
and, as one might expect, local manifestations of one or other of the family gods, 
two partners in the work of regeneration are found as ancestral 
gods. These so<3alled forms of Shiva can often be classified 
as Nags pure and simple who have assumed a Shivaite title; but 
it is otherwise with the dents, who, although found in conjunc- 
tion with the serpent cult and closely related to it, appear to 
have been conceived as distinct divinities. 

The above two groups account for the vast majority of the 
ancestral gods, and although others of a different nature very 
occasionally occur, very strong ground should exist before a 
kul ltd dev to of the higher hills is relegated to a different 
category. The theory sometimes advanced that “ most of these 
deities are rishis or saints of the Hindu Mythology ” may be 
dismissed as absurd. 

The temple image almost invariably consists of a pind or The symbol of 
linga of stone and this probably represents the primitive idol. the god- 
But now-a-days the most important outward and visible symbol 
of the god is his rath, a term which may be translated as ark, 
palanquin or litter. It consists of two parts, the idol proper 
and the stretcher on which it is carried. The latter is a high- 
backed chair without legs, attached to two long poles projecting 
for several feet at each* end, and made of very flexible wood, 
usually silver birch. The idol proper is composed of a metal 
plate on which facial masks of gold, silver or brass are arranged 
in rows. Most of these are life-sized and generally represent 
the god himself, but occasionally a near' relation is assigned a 
mask and sometimes there is a smaller image of Ganesli. On 
festive occasions when the god appears in his litter, the shield 
is placed in the stretcher and the whole is decorated with rich 
clothes, jewellery and flowers. Usually, there is a canopy of long 
strips of cloth or of yak tails over the shield, but some of the 
goddesses and a very few of the gods of Mandi do not affect this 
and in their case the idol is pyramidal rather than circular in 
shape. The idol is borne on the shoulders of high class worship- 
pers, but with this restriction the bearers may be any male 
members of the congregation. ' Sometimes they wear gloves 
without fingers, and the attendant who has to preserve the 
equilibrium of the idol, w hen the spirit of the god tosses it from 
side to side, generally wears them. Each god has his own band 
of musicians. The drummers and cymbal players are usually, 
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hut not always, of low caste, while the trumpeters are always 
Kanets or agricultural Brahmans. 

The sign of animation by the spirit of the god is the oscilla- 
tion of the rath. The hearers are under his influence, and their 
slightest movement is conveyed to the ark which dances up 
and down, sways from side to side and rushes forward in sudden 
bounds as his inspired servants feel the spirit strong upon them. 
Some of the worshippers are likewise seized with the divine 
afflatus, and tremble with possession or leap and shout before 
the idol according to the inspiration of the god. When more 
than one deity is present the interchange of greetings is always 
observed, and on such occasions the spirit is specially violent, 
the two gods bowing towards each other in an esctasy of delight. 
At the village festivals, and often at other times, the god 
and his worshippers join together in a dance. The idol and 
the musicians dance in the centre, while the congregation led 
by the diviner or an office-bearer circle round them. Some 
of the dancers are oblivious to their surroundings, but all are 
not under “ the special kindness of the god - and if, as some- 
times happens, the contagion of possession spreads too rapidly 
there are murmurs that the divine favour is becoming cheap. 
But tlnre appears to be little conscious simulation, nor is there 
any occasion to practise it ; for the hillman readily works him- 
self into a pitch of religious excitement, when he is temporarily 
beside himself. 

The human medium of the god is his gur or diviner who 
acts as his mouthpiece. The gur lays no claim to original power ; 
he derives his strength entirely from the deity without whose 
inspiration he is helpless. The office is usually hereditary in 
Mandi ; but there are occasional exceptions and in all cases the 
deity is supposed to select his vehicle. A son does not succeed 
his father until he has been called, and a period of several months 
usually elapses before the call takes place. This takes the 
form of sudden possession, the first seizure being often of a very 
violent character. The new incumbent slays a ram or goat, and 
often drinks the blood in order to get into close touch with the 
divinity. Later he is formally installed on the divining stool, 
a low seat made of deodar wood, which acts as an insulator from 
disturbing influences and allows him to speak “ sweet words with 
the tongue of the god.” Where the office is not hereditary, a 
new incumbent is selected by one of the various forms of divina- 
tion over w hich the deity himself presides ; but always the fiction 
is preserved that the gur is a chosen vehicle. 

The diviners are, for the most part, Kanets, but village 
Brahmans sometimes fill the office aod occasionally Kolis are 
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found. The mere fact that a Koli is the mouthpiece of the 
family god of Kanets does not justify any conclusion as to the 
original nature of the divinity The sudden seizure in the past 
of a low-caste man on the occasion of a vacancy would be quite 
sufficient to account for the appointment. 

The diviners, as a class, labour under certain taboos. They 
must not cut their hair during office, must not wear shoes of 
leather and must not drive the plough or spread manure on the 
land. Celibacy is not a universal condition, though previous to 
important consultations of the god abstinence and fasting are 
observed. The gur delivers his oracles bareheaded, and in some 
parts of Mandi his chest also is bared, but local custom varies. 
Some diviners beat themselves with iron scourges previous to 
prophesying ; others stick iron skewers through their cheeks, 
while both they and the ordinary worshippers, at times of great 
excitement, leap through fire or snatch up blazing torches. They 
are regarded, and regard themselves, as temporary incarnations 
of the god under whose favour ( mehr ) they are. 

This form of inspiration is quite distinct from casual 
possession, which though sometimes the sign of favour of a 
supernatural being, is more often the intimation of his displeasure 
or enmity (dosh). The victim should then have the visitation 
diagnosed, and if it prove malevolent must arrange either for the 
exorcism or propitiation of the evil spirit. 

The Himalayan diviner has not attained the position of 
power which might be anticipated from the nature of his func- 
tions. The hill-people are too canny and independent to escape 
the domination of the Brahmaps, only to fall into the hands of 
their own priests. The office is not a particularly remunerative 
one, nor is it without its difficulties. If the dispensation of the 
god fails to satisfy his subjects, it is not he who is blamed, but 
his h uma n mouthpiece ; and unless the latter mends his ways he 
has to vacate his office. Ingenious checks are placed on the 
diviner’s opportunities for deception His business is to convey 
the decisions of his master, and to ensure the divine origin of the 
message liis clients often keep him in ignorance of the nature, of 
the judgment he is transmitting. To take an example. A man is 
afflicted with sickness and consults the god as to the cause. In 
this particular case this may be a witch, an evil spirit or the 
enmity of a god. So he makes three balls of mud exactly alike, 
except that the first contains a blade of grass for the witch, the 
second a twig for the demon and the thii'd a little grain for the 
god. Having arranged these he calls in the gur who has been 
waiting outside and who, labouring under the afflatus, lays his 
hand on one of the balls. He then goes outside again and the balls 
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are re-arranged, the ease being finally diagnosed when the same 
ball has been touched three times. By such devices very definite 
limits are set to the extent to which the professional mediums can 
cheat their clients. 

There are also direct means of access to the god. Such, for 
instance, are the resort to oaths in cases of dispute with a 
neighbour and the making of motive offerings where a boon is 
desired for oneself. Both of these are of common occurrence, but 
present no features of particular interest. 

The festivals of the hills are numerous, some like the Bissu 
and Sairi which celebrate the coming of spring and the in- 
gathering of the autumn harvest respectively, being of an agricul- 
tural character, while others are of a more general nature. Such 
is the kaika, a celebration of considerable interest which is held 
at various places in Kulu and at three temples in Mandi. Its 
primary motive is the transference of sins or baneful influences to 
a human scape-goat, and thus to allow both gods and men to 
carry on their affairs under the most favourable auspices. Since 
the ceremonies illustrate various beliefs of the hill-people, I 
reproduce the greater part of an account of the festival, written 
for a more general description of Himalayan religion than can 
be here given. It is only necessary to remark that the principles 
illustrated in the kaika are by no means exceptional. 

In Mandi the best known god in whose name the kaika is 
held is Narain of'Hurang who lives in the deep valley below the 
Bhubu pass. Like most of the Narains of the hills, he is a snake 
god. Next to Kamru Nag he is the most popular weather deity 
of the State, and the large water-fall on the Balampur road about 
16 miles from Mandi is the work of his hands. This he made to 
water his cattle when he was wandering about in the guise 
of a cow-herd, and although it is some 25 miles from his 
shrine, he holds occasional festivals there. -Associated with him 
is a devi or goddess who accompanies him w herever he goes. She 
has no ark nor images, her standard being an iron rod, but she 
has a diviner of her ow r n who always “ plays ” with the mouth- 
piece of Narain himself, the two acting together, since neither 
the god nor his companion can exercise power without the 
assistance of the other. The main temple of the god, situated at 
Hurang, a small hamlet lying at the bottom of a deep and 
narrow r gorge, is an unpretentious building now' in bad repair, its 
chief feature being the figures of serpents carved on the walls 
which help to establish the nature of the presiding deity. About 
thirty yards to the east of the temple is a small shrine sacred to 
Narain and containing a linga of stone. Immediately behind 
it is a dense forest of deodar, oak, walnut and other trees, the 
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home of bears and monkeys which take heavy toll of the peasants’ 
crops. The undergrowth is very thick, for no tree or bush is 
ever cut, nor may man or beast enter the forest which is sacred to 
the god whose spirit often rests therein. In front of the main 
temple is a flag pole of deodar surmounted by a trident, and this is 
renewed at every celebration of the festival, which is held regularly 
every fifth year towards the end of July or in the first few days of 
August. The chief actor in it is the Nar, so called from Narain 
the god, but now used almost as a caste-name to designate 
the few families in Mandi and Kulu who furnish officiants at the 
kaika. 

Originally the Nars were of the Kanet community and they 
are still higher than Kolis, but the unsavoury character of their 
functions has invested them with uncanny attributes and they 
are taboo by the higher castes. The Aar, who attends at 
Hurang, belongs to a family once resident in the territory of the 
god, but a few generations ago it migrated to another portion of 
the State about 30 miles distant. He comes to the temple a few 
days before the festival begins, being entertained at the expense 
of the community. He fasts on the day preceding the observ- 
ance of the main rites and after rigorous ablutions is dressed in 
a new suit of clothes. He is accompanied by his wife, or, if he is 
unmarried, by a woman of the so-called Nar caste, who is like* 
wise provided with a new dress. Early in the morning, a taber- 
nacle is erected close to the temple, four poles of deodar being 
placed at each corner and an awning of cloth stretched over the 
top. A sacred square is marked out on tlie ground inside it 
and small lamps and heaps of different grains placed in the 
several compartments. 

The remission (5f sins begins early in the morning. The Nar 
sits on the ground on the edge of the tabernacle, while one of the 
temple priests offers the sacrifice of burnt offering close by The 
companion of the Nar, or Naran, as she is called, dances and sings 
around her husband, interchanging remarks with the worship- 
pers, which, like the songs, are often of a grossly indecent 
character. She has a brass tray on her head on which are 
several small lamps which are kept burning so long as the cere- 
mony proceeds. 

The Nar has by his side a basket containing barley and 
leaves of the magical bekhal shrub. Eirst the god is cleansed, 
and, apart from the ordinary mischances which impair the power 
of Himalayan deities, Narain once committed so grievous a sin 
that he was smitten with leprosy. Only one finger, however, was 
affected and the periodical cleansing at the kaika prevents the 
malady from spreading. His litter, with the diviners and other 
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servants in attendance, is brought before the Nar and any dis- 
abilities from which the god may be suffering are recited by his 
mouthpiece. An offering of a rupee or two is made and grain 
thrown over the Aar who pronounces his formula of purifica- 
tion. Then the god’s servants are cleansed and after them the 
members of the congregation who press round the A hr wait- 
ing for absolution. The suppliants come forward one by one, 
each with a copper coin and a few grains of barley in his 
hand, the first being given to the Nar as an offering and 
the grain thrown over him. At the same time, the suppliant 
describes the sin or ill-fortune from which he desires release and 
casts it on the scapc-goat as he throws the barley. One may be 
haunted by the spirit of an ancestor ; a second may be afflicted 
by illness ; the cattle of a third may have been overshadowed by 
a witch ; a fourth may have omitted some act of worship to his 
god ; a fifth may be under the enmity of an evil spirit ; while a 
sixth may have suffered some bereavement, a sign that a malign 
influence is at work. 

The individual ills are numberless, and, even where a person 
may be conscious of no specific peril or affliction, there are always 
the intangible powers of evil which hover unseen around every 
human being awaiting the chance to bring misfortune. And 
so the remitter of sins sometimes absolves the worshipper from 
faults in general and sometimes from a definite incubus ; but 
whichever he does, he always throws leaves of the bekhal and 
grains of barley as he pronounces the absolution. 

The ceremony occupies at least several hours, and on its con- 
clusion the Nar is taken to the small shrine of the god on the edge 
of the forest. The diviners and office-hearers of the god and of the 
devi his partner accompany him, while those members of the 
congregation who are labouring under the afflatus — often a consid- 
erable number — follow close behind, ihe male worshippers of 
high caste remain at a short distance away, and behind them 
again are the women and people of low caste who are not allowed 
to approach beyond a certain limit. Having arrived at the 
shrine, the pujdri of the god, who has not eaten food that day 
and who is wearing a new suit donned after special ablutions, 
stands within a magic circle marked in flour and from there wor- 
ships the god, waiving a censer of incense round the stone ima»e. 
He then sprinkles leaves and holy water on the Nar who present- 
ly falls down as dead. He is laid on a bier and a funeral shroud 
wrapped round him while the musicians play the music for the 
dead. Four men carry the “ corpse ” down in front of the main 
temple, passing through the crowd which is eagerly awaitin" 
its appearance. As the procession moves slowly on, the people 
throw pieces of grass and twigs on the body with ’the’ invocation 
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that it may assume their ills. The priests and attendants keep 
throwing handfuls of flour into the air as oblations to Kali and 
her attendant spirits who are thronging above the bier ready to 
seize the victim. When the circuit of the village is complete, 
the procession returns to the shrine in front of which the bier is 
laid ori the ground. The diviners of the god and goddess, as also 
the mediums of other deities who may be present as guests, sit 
round it in a circle, all being still under the influence of their 
spirits. Incantations are recited and prayers said to the gods 
to restore the 2Var to life. After half an hour or so, he shows 
signs of returning consciousness and presently rises from the 
dead amid the congratulations of the assembly. His resurrec- 
tion marks the end of the festival. He and the A aran are 
presently allowed to depart, taking with them the recognised 
perquisites of the r61es they have assumed — the suits of clothes, 
the awning of the tabernacle, the offerings made to the 
scapegoat and other gifts of ghi and grain from the store-house 
of the god. 

At the similar festival in honour of Phungni Devi certain 
mystical rites form a very interesting part of the ceremonies. This 
goddess has her temple not many miles away from the home of 
Narain, whose sister she is supposed to he. She is a manifesta- 
tion of Kali and the people identify her with Parmeshri, the 
great goddess, one of whose many habitations is on the snowy 
peak of the same name which stands out pre-eminent in the 
range of mountains separating Kulu from the Chamba State. 
Her home is visible for many miles and the Gujars, the nomadic 
herdsmen, of the hills, pay adoration to her when they bring 
their herds for the summer grazing to the higher slopes. Look- 
ing towards the peak they bow several times and then immolate 
a goat in her honour. 

In Kulu the word yhungni appears to he another name for 
the jogni, the hand-maiden of Kali, found on every mountain 
summit, and is used to denote a special form of worship cele- 
brated in her name. I he peasants climb to a hill-top, where 
they sacrifice a goat, sheep or lamb to the jogni, and after wor- 
shipping her paint a large flat stone with different colours, laying 
on it the liver of the slaughtered victim 

• The Phungni Devi with whom we are concerned is the 
family deity of the village and is worshipped as the goddess of 
the Alpine pastures, being entitled in this attribute to the first- 
born of the flocks which browse on her preserves. Close to the 
Mandi-Kulu border, at a high altitude, is a mountain lake sacred 
to her. The water, so the people say, is as clear as crystal, its 
surface unbroken even by a twig or blade of grass ; for the birds, 
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CHAU. E. £h e servants of the Devi, swoop down to the water and bear 
Dwnestte and away in their beaks the flotsam of the lake. Her main temple 
regions i s i n a hamlet about 8,000 feet in altitude which nestles with its 
CI1 beHefs and terraced cultivation amongst forests of blue pine and deodar. 
Festival! Her worshippers are under several restrictions. They may not 
wear shoes of leather nor smoke tobacco; and even her 'drum- 
mers are men of high caste, no man of low caste being allowed 
to 'approach her shrine or litter Even at the kaika festival the 
village menials have to watch the celebrations from the far side of 
a ravine. These take place at irregular intervals according to 
the means of the people, fihe Nar belongs to the same group of 
families as supplies the scape-goat at Hurang and comes to the 
temple with the Nar on, his companion, a few days before the 
festival begins. He is treated as the guest of the god, being 
under the same taboos as the Nar of Narain, while special pre- 
parations are made to create a favourable environment in which 
he may perform his functions. 

Three days before the date fixed for the remission of sins a 
member of the congregation goes to a certain forest a little dis- 
tance from the shrine of the goddess. He belongs to a house 
whose ancestors were once the Thakurs, or independent chief- 
tains of the tract, and his task can be performed only by a mem- 
ber of this family. Several villagers accompany him, but they 
have their camp separate from his, and while engaged on his 
appointed duty he has to live in strict seclusion immune from 
all possible sources of contamination. He stays in the forest for 
three nights, sleeping and eating alone and spending the greater 
portion of the day on the fashioning of four images of cedar 
wood, two representing sheep and the other two goats. He fells 
the deodar with his own hands and cuts the images out of the 
trunk. The carving occupies several days, for he must not eat 
food until he has finished the daily task. The images, however, 
are ready by the evening preceding the festival’, and on the 
following morning he carries them, two on each shoulder, to the 
temple of the goddess, being met at a little distance therefrom by 
the band of musicians who escort him to the shrine. There he 
places them in the centre of the tabernacle where the diagonals of 
the sacred square intersect, this has been marked out previous 
to his arrival, the poles of the sacred tent having been cut an 
hour or two before with great ceremony. The cutting is entrust- 
ed to four or five subjects of the goddess especially appointed 
by her. These have fasted during the previous day, have well 
washed their clothes and have performed ceremonial ablutions. 
At sunrise they come to the temple, where the diviners of the 
gods attending the festival and the general congregation have 
already assembled. The diviners are all in a state of religiou s 
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ecstasy, and as their excitement is communicated to many of the chap. i. e. 
onlookei-Sj.the village green is soon tilled with" men and women Domestic and 
under the favour of the gods. A procession is formed, headed cu ^^ s °“ d 
by the trumpeters and drummers followed in succession by the beliefs, 
minister of the goddess, the diviners, others under the afflatus refti '”J" 
and the sacred axe-men. The common people, to whom the ITa *‘ 
goddess has not vouchsafed her favour, follow at some dis- 
tance in the rear. The destination of the party is a forest about 
an arrow’s shot away, and on the journey barley flour and 
mustard seed are scattered in the air so as to drive away any 
malevolent spirits which may have joined the party. When the 
forest is reached, a cedar tree is selected and the minister f pujari ) 
of the goddess first ascends it, waving a censer of incense amidst 
the foliage. He is followed by the axe-men who carry with them 
a sheep which they sacrifice in the branches, dropping the carcase 
at once to the ground, so that the demons, ghosts and watches 
which are thronging round shall seize upon it and leave the tree 
without infection. Then they quickly cut four branches with 
their axes, but these they do not allow to fall, bringing them 
carefully to the ground where they place them on their shoulders 
and the procession re-forms The whole assembly, throwing 
barley flour and leaves of the bekhal , proceeds to the village 
green where a scene of wild excitement takes place. The frenzy 
of those already possessed grows more violent, while others in 
the congregation become animated by the goddess. Some w ave 
branches of bekhal, others brandish axes and swords w r hile the 
medium of the devi herself “ plays ” w ith two daggers, one in each 
hand. Four archers labouring under the afflatus are posted one 
at each corner of the green and loosen arrows towards the four 
quarters of the compass, so forming a barrage against those 
powers of evil which are not gorging on the slaughtered sheep. 

Finally, the crowd reaches the shrine of the goddess where the 
Nar awaits them. Taking the four cedar branches, he places 
them with his own hands at the comers of the tabernacle which 
is then covered by cloth supplied by the god. A sacred square is 
marked out beneath the tent with medial and diagonal lines, 
heaps of grain and lamps being placed in the compartments while 
the wooden images, as already noted, are put at the intersection 
of the diagonal lines. 

When the frenzy of those possessed has declined, the Nar 
takes his seat just outside the tabernacle. The Narcui dances 
about him and a few paces away the minister of a neighbouring 
god makes the burnt offering, grain and fruits of various kinds, 
sacred grass, ghi, and honey all being thrown into the fire. So 
the rites of absolution begin, and are conducted in the same 
way as at the Hurang festival. They finish about noon when 
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the people take their food and the Nar is given strong liquor to 
drink. Shortly afterwards, he is taken inside the temple, being 
accompanied by the diviners of the gods who are now again in a 
state of possession. The medium of the goddess seats him on a 
low board resting on the ground and after a minute or two 
he simulates death. The board is then taken up by four or five 
worshippers and carried round the village, after which it is laid on 
the square in front of the shrine. Further “ play ” ensues, 
many of the large crowd, which numbers several thousand, show- 
ing the signs of divine inspirations, and after a litlte while the 
mediums sit down in a circle round the corpse. A goat is thrown 
across the prostrate body of the Nar and then sacrificed, a little 
blood being rubbed on the latter’s mouth. The Naran, in the 
meantime, sings and dances around him. The diviner of the 
goddess waves a branch of bekhal round the Nar’s head, while he 
and his colleagues pray to her to raise him from the dead. After 
some time he shows signs of returning life and the medium of the 
devi placing his hand behind his shoulder raises him slowly from 
the bier. As at Hurang, the resurrection of the Nar brings the 
festival to a close. 

The third place in Mandi at which the kaika is celebrated 
is the temple of Adhi-Purak, a god who lives at the village of 
Tihri, about two miles on the Mandi side of the Dulchi Pass. The 
name which literally means half man suggests that the god is a 
manifestation of Shiva in his aspect of half man and half woman, 
but the peasants connect him with Adhi-Brahma who in Kulu 
also celebrates the kaika. They were, so they say, once the sub- 
jects of the latter god, the territory now including the two temples 
being then under the same rule, but when Kulu was separated 
from Mandi they cut apart from Adhi-Brahma’s worship, tak- 
ing half of his image and founding a shrine to house it. But the 
truth of this legend is open to doubf. Tihri itself is a large and 
prosperous village well situated on moderately gentle slopes, with 
a sunny aspect and fertile soil specially suited for the cultivation 
of barley. The temple is well above the village on a gentle slope 
with a few cedar trees scattered around. The courtyard is sur- 
rounded with buildings on three sides, that on the north being the 
inner sanctuary with a small cell which faces south and contains a 
ling a of stone. In front of the temple is an open sward and on 
the west of it a small grass plot. To the east is the shrine of the 
god’s wazir, Didami by name, who settles all matters too trivial to 
worry his master about, and whose shrine is therefore covered 
with scores of tridents offered to him as votive gifts. 

The kaika is held with fair regularity, the usual interval be- 
tween successive celebrations being four years ; but the people are 
sometimes unable to entertain the crowds who attend the festival 
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£0 Ire quently as this and the period is then prolonged. The celebra- chap.i. e. 
tions always begin on the first of Asauj, a day generally observed Domestic and 
in the bills in thanksgiving for the autumn harvest. The 
ritual is very similar to that already described ; but the Aar sits beliefs, 
beneath, and not outside, the tabernacle when he absolves the p t r^ 
people, and he himself selects the cedar tree to be used in its eB 
erection. On the evening before the festival begins, he chooses 
four or five men out of the subjects of the god to act as axe-men 
and taking them to a forest about half a mile from the temple he 
points to four small cedar poles which they then fell and carry 
to the temple. Very early in the morning, the Nar indicates the 
exact spot on the plot of ground to the west of the temple where 
the poles are'to be planted, and the axe-men fix them in the 
ground. The service of absolution lasts for several days ; for 
large crowds of people come in from various parts of the State to 
have their sins remitted, and the assembly contains not a few non- 
agriculturists who usually take little part in rural festivals. 

During the whole of this time, the Nar is allowed fruit and milk 
only. He is either obtained from an adjacent kothi of Kulu or 
from a Mandi village not far away, and he brings with him either 
his wife or a female of the Nar clan. Before the remis- 
sion of sins commences, he is taken inside the temple of the god 
from which he emerges in a state of possession, with the ark of 
the god beside him, the diviner playing and the Nar an dancing 
and singing. While absolving his clients, he has in front of him 
a drum-shaped piece of wood about two feet high, which for some 
obscure reason is regarded as essential to the proper performance 
of the rites. As at Hurang, the god is first cleansed and then 
the members of the congregation. When the time comes for 
the Nar to die, he goes to the shrine and having stood before the 
image for a few minutes falls down as dead. His resurrection is 
effected in the same way as at the kaika of Phungni Devi, a 
sacrificial victim being thrown across his body before immolation 
and its blood sprinkled on him. 

Such are the rites of the kaika in which is represented the 
three-fold mystery of the remission of sins, the death and the 
resurrection. But the resemblance to the same cardinal fea- 
tures of the Christian faith is not so strong as would at first sight 
appear. In the first place, the remission of sins at the kaika 
involves a totally different train of ideas from that implied by 
the atonement and forgiveness of sins. The word used for the 
service of absolution is chhidra derived, I believe, from a Sanskrit 
word meaning “ release ” or “ freedom from.” The term is thus 
used for release from an oath, or purification from an infringe- 
ment of caste rules or from ceremonial pollution, and is then 
employed in the sense as chhua kholna which means literally to 
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open or remove contamination or taboo. In Kulu the release 
from an oath is a religious ceremony, the parties hound by it 
being rightly regarded as under taboo. The consent of the 
family god is obtained and a feast held at which the parties at 
enmity eat together, or a feast is given to which the disputants 
each contribute a goat and a^.so give flour to the god’s temple. Or, 
yet again, the parties go to the shrine of the looal deity and there 
worship mother earth, the god being given Its. 18 and a goat, 
which is sacrificed and eaten at a sacramental feast. But, in ad- 
dition to the taboos imposed by the rules of caste and religion, or 
by a voluntary act, there is an endless variety of illusive and 
intangible influences which may affect a man’s life. These are of 
a .supernatural order and there is no single word in the English 
language which quite expresses their conception by the hillman. 
When conceived collectively hi uses the word g>eh, meaning 
literally constellation, but popularly used in the sense of ill- 
starred fortune, and it is from baneful forces of this character 
rather than from particular sins that the people seek absolution 
at the kaikci festival. The ritual is but a development on a large 
scale of the minor ceremonies of purification which are found in 
several interesting forms in the hills. 

Again, the resurrection of the Nar is clearly an incident in- 
troduced as a mitigation of human sacrifice. There is no doubt 
that originally he was slain. The festival is still known as the 
ftarkan, or killing of the Nar, and in Kulu the diviner of the 
god still shoots him “ with an arrow in the breast making him 
insensible and a rupee is put in his mouth.” At Hurang a rite 
is performed which suggests that the worshippers joined in his 
murder, their participation being regarded as an act of merit which 
helped to free them from their sins. When the Nar is taken 
to the small shrine where he falls insensible before the image, a 
curious ceremony is performed in front of the main temple. A 
large loaf of bread is placed on end, and the diviners of tne gods 
«vith other inspired numbers of the congregation shoot arrows at 
it until it falls, broken to pieces. To hit the loaf is regarded 
as a good omen for the marksman, who is then cleansed of 
his sins. Having regard to the mimic death of the Nar as 
it still occurs in Kulu, there appears to be little doubt that at 
the temple of Karain the loaf now represents the former victim 
of ritual murder. In common with primitive people elsewiiere, 
the hillmen believed that the removal of sins could best be 
effected by the appointment of a scape-goat and his subsequent 
death at their hands. His resurrection was an after-thought, 
a device wherewith the form of death was preserved without 
its inconvenience. 
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A few words may be said regarding the Naran. "Was she 
also an object of sacrifice r Probably not ; for there is nothing in 
the rites as now observed to suggest that formerly she was killed. 
She does not “ die ” with her companion, and while his corpse 
lies before the temple she continues to dance and sing. She 
does not lament his death and lamentation would be regarded 
as ill-omened. What then is the nature of the part she plays ? 
For an answer we must go to Kulu to the temple of Jamlu of 
Mulana, a god who 1 as preserved in his secluded glen many of the 
most primitive features of Himalayan religion. He also celebrates 
the kaika and a feature of the festival is the dedication to him of 
a hand-maiden of the No r caste. “ There may be more than one 
hand-maid at the same time and though they are forbidden to 
marry they are under no vows of chastity. When they grow 
old they are replaced by younger girls. Each receives a gift of a 
complete set of valuable ornaments from the shrine. Their 
duties are to dance before the temple and to recite verses not 
always of a very pure character.” The Naran is thus intended 
as the bride of the god and the nature of her office is still pre- 
served in the title assigned to her. She is known as Si'ta, the 
wife of Ram Chandra, the great Hindu god and incarnation of 
Xarain— an appellation which places her in the same class as the 
“ brides, servants or slaves of the god,” so common in Southern 
India. 

As the Naran is the hand-maiden of the god, so the Nar is 
the servant of the god. He lias always to wear his hair long in 
token of dedication, and though he ordinarily lives at his own 
home he has to attend the god at his festivals and to accompany 
him on his journeys. His title of Na > ■ — the small Narain ■ suggests 
that he was conceived as an incarnation of the god and was 
slain as such. This, however, is uncertain and the people them- 
selves will throw little light on the question, being naturally some- 
what reluctant to discuss the inner mysteries of their festival. 
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CHAPTER II.— Economic. 

SECTION A. — Agriculture. 

The chief industry of the State is agriculture, 81 per cent, 
of the total population engaging in it as their main occupation, 
while the great majority of the remainder are more or less de- 
pendent on land for a considerable portion of their income. Of 
the cultivated area, 21 per cent, is held in malguzari right by 
non-agriculturists, Khatris holding 12 per cent, and Brahmans 
7 per cent. The latter are mainly rent-receivers and take little ' 
interest in their land ; many of them, indeed, have never visited 
some of the villages in which they possess revenue-free grants. 
The Khatris, on the other hand, regard their holdings from a 
business point of view ; the larger nidlg><zdrs have granaries in 
outlying villages and all of them exercise keen supervision over 
their tenants. As a class the Khatris are not popular landlords ; 
but the best of them have in the past assisted considerably in the 
extension of the cultivated area by the provision of capital and 
the settlement of cultivators. 

The main characteristics of the agricultural tribes have 
already been described, and it may be said generally that for a 
hill State the cultivating body is unusually strong. With the 
exception of the higher elans of Rajputs, the women take part 
in the agricultural operations, and in the Paliari Circle they do 
the greater part of the work. Ploughing, however, is always 
done by the men, partly because of religious prejudices and partly 
because the women are rarely strong enough for the work. In 
the Harabagli and Western Circles, and also in parts of the 
Darmiani Circle, the people are industrious and careful husband- 
men. In the Bahl the standard varies, the general average being 
brought down by the drunken habits of the lower cultivating 
castes and of many of the Kanets ; but the soil is there extremely 
fertile and easily worked, so that the evil effects of slovenliness 
are not so marked as they would otherwise be The hill man 
is a fair cultivator only. Ploughings are often insufficient, clods 
are not properly broken and weeding is not thorough, far too 
much of the work being left to the women and children. But 
they are distinctly superior to the Kanets of the Upper Sutlej 
Valley, and there is no doubt that the heavy burden of begar 
which they have had to sustain in the past has seriously inter- 
fered with the proper tillage of their fields. The high and sub- 
stantial terraces which define the old cultivation and the labour 
still spent on bringing new areas under the plough show that 
they are far from indolent. * 

The range of cultivation lies between 2,000 and 9,000 feet, 
and hence both the crops grown and methods of husbandry show 
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great variations. In all circles the most important factor is the 
rainfall, its distribution being of more concern than its amount, 
and it is rare that the former is equally favourable to all portions 
of the State. In the higher Villages a full monsoon mPans that 
much of the soil is washed awav, while a monsoon sufficient for 
them would be inadequate for the Western Circle. An early 
monsoon while welcome to the latter — if the fall is not excessive 
at first — means that a good portion of the hill wheat will not be 
harvested. Again, the lower tracts like the winter rains to begin 
in December ; but the hills prefer to wait until the end of Janu- 
ary, as otherwise the snowfall will probably do harm. Through- 
out the State moderate rain in March and April is essential, 
partly for ripening the- rabi and partly for the sowing of early 
rice, a very important crop in all tracts but the Pahari Circle. 
On the whole, the distribution which would best suit by far the 
greater part of the State wuuld be as follows : — Pairly heavy rain 
for a few days in the second half of June ; a break of about a 
fortnight followed by good rains in July and part of August ; a 
further break follotved by good rainfall up to September 20th ; 
a break for harvesting ; a few r showers in October for ploughing 
and sowing ; moderate rain in December ; good rain in January ; 
some showers in February ; and one good fall in March or early 
April. It is unnecessary to say that these conditions are rarely 
fulfilled ; but on the other hand famine is unknown and a partial 
failure of two harvests in succession over a large portion of the 
State is very unusual. 

IS ext to rainfall the supply of manure is the main con- 
sideration. In villages below 5,000 feet farm-yard manure is 
the chief source of supply, the litter of the cattle-sheds being 
carefully preserved. Cattle and sheep' are penned on the fields 
whenever possible, and the shepherds of K3ngra,Kulu and Bashahr 
■who bring their flocks to the lower hills for winter grazing are in 
great demand. Grass is so plentiful that ordinarily the straw of 
rice, mdfih, viasar, Jciilth and bharth only is cut and used as fodder. 
The straw of wheat, maize and barley is either left uncut or is 
only half cut ; it is then either ploughed into the land as manure, 
or burnt in order to obtain the benefit of the ash. Above 5,000 
feet the hillmen supplement these resources by accumulations 
of pine needles and loppings of pine, fir and spruce, which they 
first use as bedding for the cattle and, when thoroughly rotten, 
spread on their fields. The loppings are preferred to the needles, 
partly on account of their greater fertilising properties, and 
partly because they prevent the farm-yard manure being washed 
off the fields. The blue pine has, in the past, been freely lopped 
for this purpose in certain parts of Saraj, and, in consequence’ 
extensive damage has been done to the forests. The opportunity 
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was therefore taken at the recent Forest Settlement to prohibit, 
entirely the lopping of this species except in regard to trees 
standing on laud entered in the private mdlguzari of any person. 
The lopping of spruce and silver fir ur.der reasonable safeguards 
has been allowed ; and it is hoped that this, with the larger crop 
of pine needles which will soon he available, will provide ample 
manure of this kind. The people everywhere show a keen appre- 
ciation of the value of manure, and very little is wasted. The 
lands near the homestead naturally obtain the most generous 
supply, but the surplus is carried for considerable distances, while 
the practice of keeping cattle and flocks for some portion of the 
year at the dogris, or hamlets, greatly improves the productivity 
of a portion of the outlying cultivation. ' 

Differences of soil are considerable, but generally its compo- 
sition is of less importance than its depth. Aspect, altitude, 
slope and proximity to the village are points on which the people 
themselves lay stress, and the local terms for different sorts of 
land mostly relate to peculiarities of this nature. The following 
are in common use : — 

(1) A small piece of land on the bank of a stream which, 

though unirrigated, gets moisture and yields rice, 
tobacco and sugarcane is called kdtal. 

(2) Level fields free from stones are called bulk lands. 

The soil is rich and with favourable rainfall gives 
excellent yields of superior crops. 

(3) Fields made by terracing the hillsides are usually 

called ghad lands. They are also known as gahri 
or gahru. They are unirrigated and produce 
maize, rice, mandal and sonk. 

(4) Fields formed on steep hillsides, where ploughing is 

impossible on account of the slope, are called ltutlu. 
Instead of being ploughed, these lands are broken 
up with the spa q e. They are situated at some 
distance from the villages and in the hills are often 
very high. They give a fair wheat crop occasion- 
ally, or gram in the lower circles. 

(5) Lands on the ridges of hills which are too high to 

bear any rabi crop but wheat and are under very 
heavy snow in winter are called tharyai or sarai 
lands. TJie crop ripens in May and June, sowing 
having taken place in August and September. 

(6) The sites of houses are called sail'd,! u bdsi. 

(7) Garden plots adjacent to houses, on which vegetables 

are generally cultivated, are called sawdru. 
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( 10 ) 


the sites of former houses are chap. B. a. 
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Cultivated lands on 
called gharwan. 

Waste land on hillsides, leading to a stream or form' 
ing a path for cattle to a stream, is called gohar. 

Aad is a term applied to swampy land, which can 
ordinarily be used only for the cultivation of rice. 

Artificial irrigation is entirely from kuhls, or small water- irrigation, 
courses, taking out from the minor streams or hill torrents. There 
is no irrigation from the Beds and very little from the Suketi, 
while the beds of their main tributaries are usually too deep in 
their lower' courses to j>ermit of large areas being watered. In the 
Harabagh, Western and Maidani Circles there are, however, 
numerous streams, many of them perennial, which can be and 
are utilised. The water-courses are usually narrow and shallow, 
but the more important are carried for considerable distances. 

None have been built at State expense, but in the Harabagh 
Circle several have been made by Brahman and Khatri mdlguzars. 

There is now little scope for extending the irrigated area. In the 
lower villages irrigation is done in both harvests, provided that 
this is necessary and that the supply holds out ; but above 5,000 
feet the w r ater is too cold for the wheat crop, and its use is 
confined to the khartf and to ploughing when the autumn or 
spring rains are inadequate. Where the supply of water is 
permanent, irrigation is most extensively used for transplanted 
rice ; where it is casual, being dependent on rainfall during the 
previous few days, it is generally practicable to give five or six 
waterings to broadcast rice during the monsoon period. In the 
rabi, there is little need for irrigation when the winter rains are 
normal, but when they are short and badly distributed, as 
during the past two years, the kuhls are extremely useful and the 
demand for water is large. Disputes are rare, rotations being 
fixed by custom and generally observed by all parties. 

Sailab land is practically confined to the Maidani Circle, 
where floods from the Suketi and its main affluents often cover 
a considerable area. About one-half of it is double cropped, rice 
and wheat being grown on the lower lands and maize and wheat 
on the higher. 

For the whole State the kuhli and sailab areas are 17 and 
1 per cent, respectively of the total cultivated area. 

The system of rotation shows great variations in different 
parts of the State, and according to the class of soil. Below 
5,000 feet double cropping on the best lands is almost continuous, 
wheat following rice or maize year after year. Only fields near 
to the homestead, which receive a plentiful supply of manure, 
can stand cropping to this extent without deterioration, and for 
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chap. u. a. land a lit'tle distance away, which gets manure in less quantity! 
Economic, it is usual to allow fallow one harvest in four. A common* 
— sequence on good bdrani land is kodra, fallow, rice, wheat ; or 
rotations? wiieat, fallow, barley, maize or kodra. In the Harabagh Circle, 
linseed is sown after rice ; while in the Bahl, where inferior 
crops are rare, either rice or maize, or sugarcane is the kharif 
crop. Sugarcane occupies the ground for the whole year and 
is then followed by rice or maize. On land at some distance 
from a village a single crop is grown consisting of wheat or gram 
in the rubi, or kodra or sanara in the kharif. On the steep 
outlying fields gram and knlth are reaped occasionally, and then 
a long period of rest given, in order to allow the soil to consoli- 
date. Iu villages on the border line of rice cultivation the best 
lands are sown with barley, so that the crop may be harvested 
in time to allow the sowing of rice in April or early May ; but 
this replacement of wheat is not practised below 4,500 feet. 
Barley is a very popular spring crop in the higher villages, 
where wheat ripens so late that no khai if crop can follow it. 
Wheat is there sown only in the fields at some distance from the 
village site and on all outlying cultivation — sometimes several 
miles from the main village. Poppy is the only other spring 
crop, and this is grown on a small scale. '1 he kharif crops 
are mixed. Rice is impracticable above 5,000 feet, but the limit 
of maize is high. It, however, requires plenty of manure and 
continuous watching ; so usually it is cultivated only in the close 
vicinity of villages. Sariara and kodra are less exacting crops 
and are cultivated freely, except in the highest villages. Buck- 
wheats and pulses are grown on inferior and remote lands. 

The cropping statistics for the different assessment circles 
cannot be regarded as reliable, since they represent the observa- 
tions of several harvests only ; but they afford a fairly correct 
idea of the relative fertility of different parts of the State. In 
all circles except the Pahari there is considerable double cropping. 
The following statement gives the percentages of the best crops 
on the cultivated area : — 


Crops. 

Harabagh, 

! 

Maidani. 

Wes torn. 

Daruiiini. 

Pabaii. 

* 

Whole 

State. 

Rice 

39 

36 

34 

25 

5 

27 

Maize 

9 

33 

15 

20 

11 

15 

Koira 

17 

3 

! 21 

17 

10 

16 

Total kharif 

75 

87 

! 83 

72 

45 

70 

Wheat 

45 

48 

50 

39 

S3 

43 

Barley • ... 

4 

1 

2 

10 

15 

7 

Total rabi 

65 

55 

55 

50 

49 

53 

Total both b arTt-bth 

lbO 

139 

; 137 

122 

l “ 

123 
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In four out of the five circles, and for the State as a whole, CHAftHA 
the kharif is thus the more important harvest, the main staples Ecom>mi«t 
being rice and maize ; but the area under wheat is greater than rrnp ”, 
under any single crop and in the Darmiani and Pahari Circles rotationr. 
barley is grown on the best lands. 

Except in the hill villages, rice (27 per cent.) is the staple liice 
crop of the autumn harvest. It is practically the only crop 
grown in the kharif o n irrigated laud, and it is cultivated very 
extensively on bardni land. Por the latter, fair rains in April 
and May are essential, both for the preparation of the land and the 
broadcast sowing of the rice ; but continuous rain or an early 
monsoon do harm by preventing the prompt removal of weeds. 

The varieties of rice grown are very numerous, but basmati, the 
best of all, is grown only in a few villages of the Hatli hard, in 
and in one village of Ner Kalan. Begami is more common, 
especially in the Western Circle from which there is a large ex- 
port to Hoshiarpur. The other hinds may be classified as 
follows : — 

1st class ...Jkinjhan, ram juane, ran.jhri, parden, lota ram 
saH, sukh/lds, jhmwdn, dhamkar, and rohan. 

2nd class ...Nikanda, jandarla, munji sdli, munjhdra , ujla, 
jdtu, nikandi, gyali, gydni. 

3rd class.. .Sdtha, rora, katheri. 

The rora is a coarse red rice used for making chdtki and 
su r , the local beers, and grows only on bdrdni land. Local con- 
sumption is generally confined to the inferior species, the rest be- 
ing exported to the Kangra and Hoshiarpur districts and to Kulu. 

The zamindars believe that different seasons suit different varie- 
ties and hence try to ensure a certain outturn by sowing several 
kinds. 

In irrigated land three methods of cultivation are used. The 
least common, called Idwdn (also called oer or rehr or raoda), 
requires a great deal of water and gives the best yield. It is 
the method whereby the seedlings are transplanted from the 
nursery to the flooded fields and is a laborious process. The 
usual method employed on irrigated land is called Iu>ig. Un- 
husked seeds are taken and allowed to germinate in moist grass ; 
they are then sown in damp ground, and when they have taken 
root, the field is flooded. The third method is called suka dhan, 
the seed being sown into damp soil and left there to grow. This 
method is the one employed on rain lands and also on land that 
gets a little irrigation. It requires much time and trouble, as the 
fields have to be prepared with great care for the seed. In all 
these three methods the zamindars’ chief reliance is on manure 
and again manure. 
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Rice must be carefully needed, so, when a few inches 
high, the rice plants, together with the weeds, are ruthlessly up- 
rooted by the plough and crushed down by the mahi or heavy 
leveller. This operation is called halod and destroys weeds, 
leaving the rice to come up with greater vigour than before. The 
other system of weeding is the niddi, and is done by hand and 
with the sickle. 

Rice is sown in fallow land as early as April, and in other 

land in May and June. It is cut in September and October. 

• 

Maize accounts for 15 per cent, of the total harvest. Moder- 
ate rain in April and^ May followed by a late monsoon suits it 
best, since the young plants cannot bear heavy rainfall, nor indeed 
is heavy rain later on good for it. There are two methods of 
sowing. The first and most wasteful is called bdhuwdn, handfuls 
of seed being thrown broadcast over the field. The second method, 
called kertodn, is the dropping of the seed, grain by grain, in the 
furrow made by the plough as it moves along. Maize is sow'n in 
fallow, or after barley or wheat. It is hardy and grows well at 
every elevation. Hill men prefer maize and barley to all other 
grains as articles of food. Maize is sown in May and is cut late 
in August or early September. As it ripens it has to be guarded 
night and day, as pigs, monkeys, bears, jackals, porcupines, crows 
and other birds and beasts eat it greedily, it is considered that 
maize allowed to ripen on the stalk will never be eaten by insects, 
but, despite this, to save it from the depredations of beasts and 
birds, it is often cut or picked while still unripe and put to ripen 
on the house tops. 

Kodra (eleusine corocana) is the most common of the autumn 
millets. It is sown in fallow, and after barley and wheat. It is 
often seen with mdsh, and sometimes a little saridra is added 
to the mixture or sown along the edges of the field. It is sown 
late in May or early June, and weeded at the end of July. If it 
appears to be a thin, weak crop, mash is sown also. In August 
the mdsh is roughly cleared of grass with the sickle, and in 
October the kodra is picked, not cut. After this the mdsh is 
reaped. In the lower hills the bamboo harrow is used for weed- 
ing, and to loosen the soil so soon as the young plants are a few 
inches high. Kodra is a hardy crop impervious to the attacks 
of insects, and, provided that it is well weeded, able to stand 
heavy rain. 

Saridra (amaranthus anardana) is most extensively grown 
in the hills, and when the spring rains are scanty takes the place 
of crops which have to be sown early. It does not do well when 
the J une rains are heavy. It forms part of the ordinary diet 
of the hill people, but there is also an external demand, since it is 
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China (panicum milia) and hangni (Pennisehim italicum) ,• 

are not much grown, but are sometimes found with saridra and ^ nd ' 
kodra, and are considered more palatable than the last-mentioned wheat, 
grain. The buck-wheats are grown in the hill villages only and 
especially on the steep outlying fields ; the flour is bitter and 
unpleasant to the European taste, but forms an important part of 
the peasant’s food. 

Of the autumn pulses, mash is the most valuable and is sown Mdsh and 
either alone, or as a mixed crop with maize or kodra. Its place kum - 
is taken in the hills by htlth, which does fairly well on poor 
steep soil where no superior crop will grow. 

Potatoes do very well on the highlands of the Ghoghar-ki- Pot8toe9 - 
Dh4r near Jhatingri, but are rather small though excellent eat- 
ing. The growers do not renew the seed, hence the quality tends 
to deteriorate. Practically the whole outturn is sold to traders 
from Kangra, Hoshiarpur and Pathankot, who come every year 
with their mules and ponies and buy as much as they can get. 

The crop being a very remunerative one is growing in popularity. 

Eor home consumption the edible arum takes the place * oe *'*?* and 
of the potato in the European dietary. There are two species, the 9a ” ' ' 
kachalu and gandhiali, the former being preferred. Neither is 
grown 'on a large scale, but most persons, agriculturists or other- 
wise who have any land at all, set aside a small path close to the 
homestead for one or other of the two. The gandhiali has a red 
stalk and long narrow leaves ; the kachalu has broad leaves and 
a white stalk. Every part of both species stalk, leaves and 
root — is eaten, the tuber having the important merit in the hills 
of being very satisfying. 

There are no large gardens belonging to private persons; Frnit.and 
but the State has several which produce good vegetables and fair vegetable “ 
fruit. Sawdrus, or garden plots, are very common and are found 
in front of most houses and shops. In the ordinary plot there 
are a few indifferent vegetables, some sarson or a patch of onions, 
a banana tree or two, perhaps some wild plums or pomegranates 
and always a marigold bush. The lemons and limes are of fair 
quality ; but pears, mangoes, plums, peaches and apricots are all 
poor and unpalatable ; bananas alone attain a good size and are 
worth eating. Pumpkins, gourds and cucumbers are trained 
over the roofs of houses ; and in some parts of the hills a species 
of bean is grown, and provides a welcome change in the diet of 
the country people. 

Wheat is by far the most important of the rabi crops. WLeat 
Several varieties are grown, that of the higher villages being 
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more hardy and giving a better yield in favourable years than the 
usual kinds sown in the lower portions of the State. It is, how- 
ever, of inferior quality. The seasons for sowing and harvesting 
vary considerably. In the hills wheat cannot be sown much 
later than the middle of October, and above 7,000 feet does not 
ripen until the end of June, or even the middle of July. In the 
Bahl it can be sown as late as the end of November and is 
harvested in April. Moderate snow is good both for wheat and 
barley, but excessive falls in the late winter, or heavy rains 
during May and early June are unfavourable. With favourable 
winter rains the yields are large, and, even in years of un- 
usually low rainfall, the outturn on the lands of the Bahl is satisfac- 
tory ; but on the ridges where the soil is shallow the crop is poor. 

Barley is a subsidiary spring crop, except in the hills where it 
provides the favourite food of the people. Being harvested early, 
it is more secure against damage from rains than wheat. Its 
yield is also much heavier. Damage from hail-storrhs how ever is 
frequent, though generally local, and the people regard this cala- 
mity as one of the most serious misfortunes which can happen to 
them. The systematic propitiation of the hail- gods and hail- 
spirits— especially the joqms- is carried out in the spring; while 
if, in spite of this, hail falls, resort is made to magical devices to 
drive it away to some other village. In a few villages in Saraj 
black barley is grown, both the ear and the grain being black in 
colour. 

Gram is grown for local consumption in the Western Circle 
on steep outlying fields, its cultivation on this class of land being 
more profitable than that of wheat. 

Sarsm is not very common, but is found in small patches 
near houses, being grown as a vegetable rather than for its oil. 
Linseed (alsi' is the usual rain oilseed ; it is grown on the best 
land, irrigated and unirrigated, in large fields. The seed is 
thrown into rice stubble as soon as the rice has been cut. 
Linseed is grown for its oil, which is used as lamp oil, giving a 
dear flame and little smoke, and as a medicine. The oil is ex- 
tracted by Musalman tells who get one anna for every 5 stand- 
ard seers of seed they crush. The husk and the shell of the seed 
are also the perquisite. He sells these in the form of oil- 
cakes at a good price to Gujars, who mix them with water and 
give them to their buffaloes all through the winter. The oil- 
cake increases the flow- of milk, strengthens the beast and protects 
it from the cold. 

Tobacco is grown in small patches. Near Mandi town are 
large fields, and also in Ner Kalan kurddn near the Beas ; but 
the best Mandi tobacco comes from the Bahl, where the moist 
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heat is more favourable to its growth. It is always sown in chap. ii. a. 
nurseries ( ori or pcilri) under the protection of slanting hurdles. Economie. 
It is transplanted in February, and harvested in May and June. T 
The flowers are carefully plucked as they grow, for seed and also ° * cc °' 
to increase the size of the leaves and the flavour of the tobacco. 

The hill tobacco is smoked pure, but the tobacco sold in the city 
is mixed with gachal, that is the refuse of the juice extracted 
from sugarcane. Mandi tobacco is not well flavoured, and even 
a Mandidl wi]l buy down-country tobacco if he can afford it or 
else smoke a mixture of down- country and Mandi tobacco. In 
some parts of the State tobacco is grown also as an autumn crop. 

Poppy is grown in small patches only in the three higher °P in “- 
toaziris of the State. It is sown in October on the best manured 
lands, and the opium is gathered in May and early June: Both 
the cultivation and extraction are laborious, weeding and manur- 
ing being necessary for good yields and constant attention essen- 
tial during the period of collection. Slits are made at evening 
in the poppy heads and the exuded juice collected the following 
day. The same head gives two yields. Hail storms in May or 
late April and rain during the period of extraction often cause 
great damage. 

For the following account of the Kangra tea industry, the Taa - 
compiler is indebted to Mr. F. A. FitzGerald of Baijnath : — 

“Tea was first introduced into the Kangra district through 
Government agency about 1850, when a Superintendent from the 
Botanical Gardens, North-Western Provinces, Mas deputed to re- 
port on the possibility of growing tea in the district. The report 
being favourable, plants M T ere imported fivm Almora and He lira 
Dun, and three nurseries started in the district. A Government 
plantation was started at Holta near Palampur, which did very 
well, and in 1859 private enterprise was attracted to the district. 

With the help of Government land w r as bought by European 
settlers in several parts of the district and the foundations laid 
for the industry as it exists now r . Prices for tea in the early 
days were very remunerative, and every year more gardens were 
planted out, both by Europeans, and, on a smaller scale, by 
native landholders, the latter estates varying in size from half an 
acre to 50 acres. 

“ Tea is propagated from seed, which is sown in rov r s in 
nurseries in October as soon as the seed is ripe ; it germinates 
in about three months’ time and is fit to plant out in the estate 
in the following July and August, when the plants are about 6 
to 8 inches high. The distance between the plants varies from 
3 feet each way to 5 feet each way ; but some of the native 
growers plant closer than 3 feet. A pit is dug of 15 inches’ 
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chap. II. A. diameter and of 18 to 24 inches in depth, and in this from 5 to 
Economic. 10 seedlings are put in a hunch. The plant at this stage is deli- 
— cate and should only he put out when the monsoon is well estab- 
Te *' lished. Cultivation round and between the bushes should be com- 

menced in the following winter and continued without interruption 
three times a year, namely, in the winter, in May, and again in 
July and August. With proper attention the bushes should be 
ready for the first light plucking of leaf in the third year. In the 
winter following, if growth has been fairly good, the knife can be 
judiciously used, in pruning back the longer stalks, but this must 
be done with care. The outturn of leaf will increase each year, 
■ till in the eighth year the bush has arrived at full maturity ; and 
if, up to this period, the plucking has been carefully done, the 
bush should be well spread out and have a good bearing surface. 
I he bush will then go on leafing until it is from 18 to 20 years 
of age. After the knife has once been used in the third winter, 
the surface of the bush will have to be carefully pruned each 
year to remove all bunching and growth of small twigs and so 
prepare the bush for a fresh effort to throw out good strong 
shoots. The cultivation, as mentioned before, must go on regu- 
larly three times a year, and as much as possible of the estate 
should be manured in the winter. When the bushes begin to 
show sigus of age, by the stems becoming a light grey and giving 
a small stunted growth of leaf in the season, it is time they were 
cut back or “ dentaled,” the most favourable time for doing this 
being from 15th June to 15th July. The benefit of the first 
burst of the monsoon is then obtained and the bush enabled to 
take advantage of the rush of sap and make a good effort at 
growth during the wet season. These bushes, under favourable 
circumstances, should be ready to pluck lightly about the end of 
August, when they should be tipped. Bushes cut back in this 
way require careful nursing for the first three years after “ den- 
taling,” and the same treatment should be given them as to the 
young bushes first coming into leaf. They should go on leafing 
well for 10 to 12 years. Tea grows best in a good clay loam and 
with proper cultivation there is no limit to the life of a bush. 

“ The leaf plucking begins in April each year and goes on 
without cessation till the end of October. The heaviest flushes 
are during the first period up to the middle of May and again 
during July and August. The labour employed has to be 
trained to pluck properly, as, at the most, two to three leaves and 
a bud of the shoot are taken. 

“ The process of manufacture varies for black and green 
teas. For the former, the leaf is plucked and brought into the 
factory, and put out on trays or racks to wither. This is carefully 
done, and the following day the leaf is rolled in a machine used 
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for this purpose called a “roller.” After this process (which in 
the smaller native gardens is performed by hand) the rolled leaf 
is put out on trays covered with a wet cloth to ferment. This 
takes from 3 to 6 hours according to the temperature, and when 
fermentation is complete the leaf is put through the “ Sirocco ” 
drier. When fully dried it is fit for consumption, the only 
remaining process being to sift into fine and coarse grades, and 
pack and send to market. 

“ For green tea the leaf is brought in fresh from the garden, 
and is either roasted in fans over a fire or put into a revolving 
machine into which a jet of moist steam is turned. In about 5 
minutes the leaf is soft, and is then put Into the roller and, as 
soon as sufficiently rolled, is placed in the sun for a short time 
and finally dried in the “ Sirocco ” drier. The drying process in 
small native gardens is done in fans over a fire. The principal 
plant in the district is the China variety. The Assam indigenous 
variety has been tried by several estates, but it soon deteriorates 
and does not retain its good qualities.” 

The State owns two tea gardens, at Chauntra and Dhelu, both 
of which are leased to contractors, and there are several private 
gardens though none of great extent. The tea produced is not 
of the first quality, owing mostly to poor methods of manufacture, 
but for the last few years profits have been large and cultivation 
is extending. 

The yields of practically every crop show great variations 
in the hills, not only between adjacent tracts but also between 
neighbouring villages, and even in different parts of the same 
village. No reliable material is available for the determination 
of average yields, but attempts were made at Settlement to 
approximate as closely as possible to actuals. The following 
table shows the yields then assumed for the two most important 
classes of soil in sers per acre : — 


Crop. 

Soils. 

Harabagh 

Western 

Pahari 

M aidani 

Darmiani 

Circle. 

Circle. 

Circle. 

Circle. 

Circle. 

Wheat 

< Kuhli I ... 

280 

280 


300 

280 

\ Bdrdni I ... 

320 

320 

240 

320 

300 

Barley 

( Kuhli I 

320 

860 


400 

400 

l Bdrdni I 

360 

360 

320 

400 

360 

Rice 

f Kuhli I ... 

600 

600 

480 


600 

\ Bdrdni I... 

400 

420 

360 

440 

400 

Kodra 

( Kuhli I 

400 

400 

321 


400 

\ Bdrdni I ... 

400 

400 

320 


480 

Maize 

(Kuhli I ... 

480 

480 

480 


440 

\ Bdrdni 1 . . 

360 

440 

400 

480 

400 

Sugarcane 

( Kuhli I ... 

800 

600 

640 


600 

(, Bdrdni I ... 

600 

480 

640 


480 

Tobacco 

< Kuhli I ... 

\ Bdrdni I . 

320 

360 

280 

400 

820 

320 

360 

280 


320 

Saridra 

f Kuhli I ... 

... 


240 

... 


X Bdrdni I .. 



240 

... 


Potatoes 

( Kuhli I ... 

1,800 


1,200 

... 

... 

( Bdrdni I ... 

1,800 

... 

1,200 

... 

1 
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The export of rice from the State is large and of other grai 
considerable, while in a favourable year large quantities of maize 
are sent away. The chief markets are those of Kangra and 
Hoshiarpur, hut some grain is exported to the Simla Hill States, 
especially Busliahr, and to forest contractors working in Kulu. 
Inter-circle exchange is also considerable, the people of the 
I'ahari Circle buying maize and rice and even wheat in poor 
years— from the Harabagh Circle on the one side and the Maidani 
on the other. In many villages the produce of the land is 
barely sufficient to support the population, and in some there 
is a deficiency except in favourable years. Especially is this 
so in the higher villages, where the failure of two harvests 
in succession occasions a shortage of food w hich has to be - made 
good from other parts of the State. But, as a whole, Mandi is a 
large exporter of agricultural produce, wffiich finds a ready 
market at remunerative prices. 

The floating debt is not excessive for an agricultural com- 
munity, and in parts of the State, particularly in the Western 
Circle, it is unusually low. In the Balil the chief cause of in- 
debtedness is drunkenness, wdiile on the Kangra border the high 
price of brides and the general extravagance of marriage ex- 
penditure make occasional resort to the money lender inevitable. 
The hill men are thrifty folk, except on the occasion ol religious 
ceremonies, when they expend cash and grain on the most liberal 
scale ; in fact, the accumulation of a small surplus is the recog- 
nised excuse for a ja g in honour of the local deity. 

The prohibition on mortgages and sales of land without the 
previous sanction of the State, and its protection from attachment 
and sale in execution of decrees for debt, effectually prevent the 
undue inflation of credit, without any serious inconvenience to 
the agriculturist. The Khatri money-lenders have now to de- 
pend on harvest payments of interest, and since the rates of 
interest charged vary between 25 and 36 per cent, per annum, 
with compound interest on arrears, they rarely press for repay- 
ment of the principal. In this respect they are little worse than 
the zaminddri usurers who make advances of grain on the cus- 
tomary sawai rate, or 25 per cent, per annum ; but the latter are 
honest and considerate in their dealings, while only too often the 
Khatris are neither. 
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SECTION B.- -Livestock. 

The following statement shows the livestock and ploughs for chap. II. B. 
each tahsll and for the whole State, according to the enumeration Livestock, 
made in October 1917 : — .. — : 

Livestock 

Livestock Census, October 1917. generally. 


Tahs‘1- 

Bullocks. 

Cows. 

Male buffaloes. 

Female buf- 
faloes. 

Young stock 
under one 
year. 

I 

i 

i 

ST 

CD 

53 ^ 

/ 

•0 

«5 

O 

"d 

a 

m 

•s. s 

c 

£ P- 

Mules. 

Donkeys. 

Camels. 

Ploughs. 

Harabagh .. 

32,272 

35,227 

1 

1.0S9 

| 

1 | 

8,945 17.904! 

1 

30,281 

41,272 

207 

41 

8 


9,859 

Cbachiot ... 

19,652, 

25,587 

131 

960 

10,1441 

33,314 

33,456 

14 

4 



6,853 

Sadr 

13,7561 

13,323 

7CO 

7,486 

(••,938 

6,834 

8,914 

181 

67 

' 57 

... 

4,077 

Sarka Ghat 

28, ICS 

22,214 

1,065 

17,609 

16,289 

15,5 '0 

29,918 

168 

39 

1 

1 


, 10,556 

Total 

93,788 

96,351 

2,9S5 

35,000 

51,275 

86,959 

113,560 

67C 

151 

j 

j 65 

... 

31,345 


A strong feature is the large number of buffaloes, especially 
in the Sarka Ghat and Harabagh tahsils, where the income from 
this source is large. In the hills the flocks compensate for the 
absence of profitable herds and there is a brisk trade in live 
animals with the Simla butchers. Prices have gone up rapidly 
during recent years and are still increasing. The price of a goat 
varies from Its. 2 to Es. 10 and of a sheep from Es 2 to Es. 9. 
Agricultural stock and ploughs are adequate. The former are 
mostly of local breed, but a few large bullocks are imported into 
the Bahl. There is also a small but growing trade with the plains. 
Dealers bring up young stock which it is unprofitable to stall 
feed and sell them at low prices to local ziminddrs ; the latter 
keep them for a few years when they re-sell them at a handsome 
profit to the dealers. This is a trade which might be developed 
to the mutual advantage of the Punjab and Mandi, since the cost 
of maintenance is almost negligible here and the free life in the 
hills develops bone and muscle. 

The price of bullocks in tiie Bahl varies from Es. 10 to 
Es. 60, and is rising ; but of the ordinary hill bullock it is rarely 
more than Es. 25 and may be as low as Es. 10. The price of a 
cow runs from Es. 15 to Es. 30 ; but it is exceptional for one to 
give more than 2 sers of milk a day. The cattle, though small, 
are hardy. The average bullock is yoked to the plough when 4 
years old and remains serviceable for 6 or 7 years. The cost of 
keep is negligible, except in the Bahl, where the cattle are partly 
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CHAP^ii. b. 9 t a ll fed Elsewhere, the only expenditure is the food of the old 
Livestock, woman or boy who tends them, and he or she often takes care 
Livestock herds of several owners. Summer and autumn grazing are 

generally. ample, while in the winter the large stocks of hay, supplemented 
by the loppings of broad-leaved trees, afford adequate sustenance. 
The direct profits, on the other hand, are not large ; but as a 
source of manure the cattle are invaluable. 

The buffaloes of Mandi are a lucrative source of profit. 
Ghi now sells at lie. 1 per ser and the owner will not sell for 
less. There is a very strong market, dealers coming from tfie 
plains and Simla to purchase all available stocks. The cost of 
maintenance, though greater than that of a cow, is not large. 
Ordinarily the buffalo ha* to depend on grass and tree -loppings, 
but when it calves it is given a single feed of. a quarter of a 
ser of ghi and for one month a ser of wheat daily. A substantial 
owner may continue the grain for so long as the animal is in 
- milk and will occasionally give oil-cake. The price of buffaloes 
has risen greatly during recent years and now varies from Rs. 40 
to Es. 80. 

Sheep are kgpt mainly for their wool. Their milk is not 
ordinarily drunk, but is sometimes used as medicine for throat 
and mouth complaints. A sheep is usually shorn twice yearly, 
but some are shorn three times. The avex-age yield is 1 ser 
during the year. There is tittle export of wool, the outturn 
being used for local clothing or woven into blankets or pattus, 
some of which are sold to dealers at the religious fairs. The 
trade in livestock with Simla is large. 

Goats are kept for sale to butehei’s and also for their hair. 
The latter is woven into blankets or the rough sleeveless coats — 
sela -~ worn bv zaminddrs in the rains. 

Gnus land* Mandi is peculiarly rich in wide grazing areas and luxuriant 

and waste. g rass slopes. The grazing grounds proper are open to use by the 
people all the year round and generally are in excess of local 
requirements. The State is thus able to let areas to outsiders on 
annual lease both for cattle grazing and sheep and goat browsing. 
In the lower hills, pasturage is available for the flocks of Kulu 
and Kangra in the cold weather, while those of Suket move up 
to the higher hills in the summer. Muhammadan Gujars 
graze their buffaloes inside the State the whole year, moving 
from one ground to another with the change of season, and 
Kangra Labanas graze the Goghar-ki-Dhar during the rains. 
Owners of cattle resident in the State do not move from their 
villages when this is avoidable ; but those of Ner KaMn, Bahl and 
Anantpur take their herds to the neighbouring ridges during the 
rains. The shepherds of the State go to the Alpine pastures in 
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the summer, but during the winter usually keep their flocks 
round the villages. 

Throughout the State are grass lands, called rut a or kharetar, 
with individual rights of user. These are closed to all grazing 
during the rains, but thrown open again on the Sairi festival — 
middle of September. The grass, which is of excellent quality, 
is cut during September and October, as far as possible, and 
stored as fodder for winter use. The grass so cut is known as 
sarlu and preserves its greenness for some months ; that cut 
later is not so nourishing and is known as kattal. The people 
attach great value to their hay-fields and resent any interference 
with their possession almost as much as trespass on their culti- 
vated lands. During Settlement a large number of these fields 
were measured and private possession in the form of tenancy under 
the Durbar recognised ; but the area recorded, although it is 
equal to l/3rd of the acreage under cultivation, is far from fully 
representing the grass resources of the' people. 

Grazing fees are levied on buffaloes, bullocks, sheep and 
goats throughout the State. There were, however, large differ- 
ences in the incidence of taxation, and with a view to redress 
these, as a veil as to protect the State and the people against 
peculation, the system has recently been re-organised in the Forest 
Settlement of 1917, and rules issued under the Forest Regulation 
No. I of Sambat 1975. For buffaloes belonging to residents 
of the State collections used to be made in kind under the name 
of kdrghi, the average levy being* 2 sers of ghi on the birth of 
every buffalo calf. This has been replaced by an all-round fee 
of 8 annas per annum on all buffaloes of more than one year of 
age, and an additional fee of Re. 1 is levied for special hot 
weather grazing away from the villages. Non-residents and 
Muhammadan Gujars either take their grazing-grounds on 
annual lease, or are charged Re. 1-8-0 per head for summer 
grazing and Re. 0-8-0 per head for winter grazing, on account 
of all buffaloes over one year of age. For Kangra Labanas who 
bring their bullocks to Mandi during the rains the fee charged 
is Re. 1 per head as in the past, while that for Labanas of the 
State is half that amount. 

For sheep and goats the previously existing system showed 
many variations, some ilaqas being entirely exempt. In the 
hill tracts collections were made partly in cash and partly in 
kind. A uniform rate of Rs. 3-2-0 per hundred has now been 
fixed for home grazing and an additional Re. 1-9-0 per hundred 
for grazing in another waziri. For outsiders who do not lease 
their pastures the rate is Rs. 9-2-0 per hundred. Various 
changes have also been made in the scale of fees for the grazing 
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chap. ii. b. of flocks on passage through the State, rdhdari, the new rates 
Livestock, being approximately proportionate to the benefits enjoyed. All 
— miscellaneous payments have been abolished and a quadrennial 
O’ a zmg feet-. enumera tj on 0 f a il home herds and flocks instituted, the first 
of which was carried out in October 1917. 

All grazing fees are r.ow credited to the Forest Department, 
and in the year 1918-19 realised Rs. 11,810. Formerly they 
were credited to Land Revenue or Forests, according to the 
agenev bv which they were collected. 

Ota/ v 
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SECTION C. — Forests. 

Until 'within comparatively recent years there appears to 
have been no systematic attempt to conserve the forests of the 
State. Certain forests had been regarded as siyan, or reserved, 
for generations, bnt many of these were closed to rights, not 
so much for the sake of forest conservancy, as for the provision of 
shooting preserves for the Edja, or as shelter belts for the old 
forts. The first regular demarcation was made in 1889 when 
Mr. Maynard was Counsellor to the Raja, and two classes of 
forest were created, ©is., siyan, or demarcated and bartan, or un- 
demarcated. Mr. Maynard also had prepared for the whole State 
a forest jumobandi, in which were entered the names of the vil- 
lages and the bartan forests from which they could obtain trees. 
A forest establishment was created consisting of a jamaddr and 
four ndib-jamaddi s, under whom were rdkhas, selected from the 
local villagers, who were exempted from began and held responsible 
for the protection of the forests. The opportunity was taken of 
framing definite forest rules regarding the exercise of certain 
rights of user, or bartan as they are called in Mandi. The grant 
of timber was systematised, the lopping of deodar prohibited, and 
that of other conifers restricted, while the barking of trees for 
charcoal making and the removal of torch wood from green trees 
were stopped. Speaking generally, Mr. Maynard’s rules brought 

the forests under more efficient control : hut neither thev nor the 

J ♦ 

jamabandi pretended to be a regular forest Settlement. 

Nor had any attempt been made to place the forests under a 
regular system of management. Previous to 1880, few of the 
Mandi forests seem to have been exploited. Indiscriminate 
fellings had been made by the villagers for local needs, and a few 
of the more accessible forests had been worked by a company of 
Sikh traders. In 1880 a lease of the whole of the deodar forests 
in the State was given to the Mandi Forest Company, the main 
condition of which was that the lessees were bound to fell a mini- 
mum of 1,500 mature trees per annum Considerably more than 
the minimum were removed, and during the last year of their 
lease no less than 10,000 trees were taken out of the forests in the 
Sutlej valley. From an exploitation point of view the Company 
worked these forests magnificently. Their system of wet slides 
has never been surpassed ; and, but for their enterprise, it must 
have been many years before these forests, many of which were 
in those days difficult of access, could have been brought under- 
working. Fears were expressed at the time that the forests had 
been permanently injured by excessive fellings, but, looked at 
after a lapse of thirty years, it can safely be said that the only 
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sufferer was the State, which, having disposed of practically the 
whole of its stock of mature deodar in 10 years, has since then 
had to forego the revenue it would have obtained from these 
forests, had the outturn been adjusted to give a maintainable 
annual yield. 

Since then very little deodar has been felled for export. In 
a number of forests what were known as nlmsukhta (half dead) 
and raddi (rotten or malformed) deodar trees were sold to local 
contractors, who, in conjunction with contracts for standing blue 
pine, also cleared the forests of the deodar pieces left unconverted 
by the Company. During the last ten to fifteen years, fellings 
for revenue have been largely confined to spruce and dill aixd to 
a lesser extent to fir. Heavy fellings have been made in many 
of the spruce forests and the chll has been practically worked 
out. In the case of the latter the contracts were given for 
raddi trees, and, as nearly all the chll of Mandi mav honestly 
be described as raddi , nearly everything fit for timber has been 
removed. 

In 1914 Mr. H. L. Wright of the Imperial Forest Service 
was deputed from the Punjab to report oix the condition of the 
forests, and, as a result of his report, it was decided to carry out 
a regular Forest Settlement and to prepare a simple form of 
Working Plan to regulate the management of the State forests. 
Both of these works were carried out by Mr. Wright before lie 
left the State at the end of 1917. 

The principle adopted in the Forest Settlement was that, 
although all land and trees growing on it are the property of the 
State and no forest rights exist against it, still, as certain bartans 
have been exercised from time immemoi’ial to meet the domestic 
and agricultural needs of the people, it would be impracticable 
materially to curtail them. The forests were accordingly divided 
into two classes, demarcated and undemarcated. The former 
include all areas which it is practicable to manage and to main- 
tain as forest. The latter include all other areas containing tree 
growth, which at the time of the Land Revenue Settlement were 
not entered in the malguzdri of any private person ; they consist 
of a number of small areas, surrounded by or adjacent to villages, 
and also large areas of oak and other broad-leaved species, for 
the produce of which there is at present no market. The essential 
difference between the demarcated and the undemarcated forests 
is that in the former a percentage of the whole area may, at any 
time, be closed to the exei’cise of all bartan, thus insuring the 
maintenance and the improvement of the forests under normal 
conditions, while for the latter no such condition has been im- 
posed. For the demarcated forests a record of bartan has been 
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prepared, showing the villages entitled to bartau and the barton 
they are allowed to exercise, while in the undemarcated areas the 
barton will be governed by existing custom, subject to the general 
rules which apply equally to all forest areas. 

The forests play an intimate part in the life of the people. 
At the higher elevations wood is used to a large extent in build- 
ing their houses, and, where the demarcation is heavy, the forests 
often form a considerable portion of their grazing ground. 
Apart from grazing and timber, the forests meet the requirements 
of the people in many ways. Fodder and bedding for their 
cattle, manure for their fields, firewood, grass, wood for agricul- 
tural instruments, charcoal for the lohdrs, tanning bark for the 
clhwiars, and wood for burning the dead and for religious festivals 
are but some of the many ways in which the forest supply 
the people’s daily need. 

Owing to the large difference in elevation between the high- 
est and the lowest parts of the States, the forest growth varies 
considerably. In fact, practically every type of Punjab Hima- 
layan forest is to be found from the high-level birch to the 
sMsham and mulberry of the plains. The greater part of the 
forest wealth of the State lies in the higher hills ; for, with few 
exceptions, the forests of the lower hills are economically useless 
as forest, though extremely valuable as grazing grounds, for 
which purposes they are leased to professional graziers at high 
rentals. The forests are scattered throughout the State on the 
higher slopes of most of the important spurs, and at the head of 
and on the northern slopes of most of the side streams. The chief 
factors determining the distribution of individual species are 
elevation and aspect, and, in mixed forest, aspect is perhaps even 
more important than elevation in determining the proportion of 
the mixture. 

The most important forests are those lying in the Sutlej 
valley, which, from a forest point of view, is by far the most 
valuable part of the State. In the forests of this tract of country 
the main species is deodar, which occurs in large compact blocks. 
There are few extensive deodar forests except in this part of the 
State, though elsewhere there are numerous areas of a few 
hundred acres containing at present an immature crop. The 
deodar forests are rarely quite pure, and even apparently pure 
forests will be found to contain a number of blue pine and 
spruce, often in the form of scattered mature trees. As mention- 
ed above, the amount of deodar varies largely with the aspect. 
All degrees of mixture' are to be found, from forests of almost 
pure deodar on the warm southern slopes to forests at the higher 
elevations and on the colder aspects in which the deodar is 
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reduced either to scattered trees amidst a crop of almost pure 
spruce and fir, or to patches of trees along the spurs. 

There is very little mature blue pine in Mandi, except in 
the shape of scattered trees among forests of other species. Most 
of the blue pine is in the form of poles from 3 to 5 feet in 
girth, or of dense masses of young growth. Owing to the heavy 
lopping to which it was subjected until three years ago, most of 
the species is diseased, being infected by the fungus trametes 
pini, and forests of this tree will be of little value until the 
present trees are replaced hv a new and uninfected crop. 

Spruce and fir form extensive forests at all the higher eleva- 
tions, and, although many of these forests have already been fairly 
heavily felled, there are enormous areas still waiting to be ex- 
ploited. 

The Mandi chil is generally poor; burnt over regularly in 
its youth, it is mostly stunted and of little use. As already 
mentioned, most of the exploitable material has already been 
removed. These heavy fellings have, however, given excellent 
results, and wherever the canopy is sufficiently open and the area 
has been protected from fire there is now profuse regeneration. 

The condition of the forests is, generally speaking, very good. 
The exercise of burtan, with the exception of the lopping of blue 
pine, cannot be said to have done much damage to the forests. 
Reproduction is in many places excellent, and in most places 
sufficient, although at present few of the forests are even nominally 
closed to grazing. There can he little doubt that the forests of 
Mandi have improved enormously during recent years, largely as 
the result of Mr. Mavnard’s forest rules. The amount of deodar has 

t 

increased considerably and is still increasing. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that in some places deodar comes up like a weed, 
and, provided that these young crops receive the care and atten- 
tion they require, there is every reason to believe that the forests 
of Mandi will eventually be a far more valuable property than 
they are at present. 

The scrub forests of the lower hills are in a better condition 
than many forests of this type in the Punjab, the reason being 
that under existing custom they are closed to grazing for two 
or three months in eacli year during the rains, which gives them 
sufficient rest to recuperate from the heavy grazing to which 
they are subjected. 

The people of Mandi are generally very law-abiding as re- 
gards the observance of forest rules. The most common offences 
are cutting trees without permission and lopping beyond the half- 
height limit. A certain amount of damage is done by small boys 
and other irresponsible persons cutting off the leading shoots of 
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young saplings, and the harking and removal of torchwood from CHAP n c 
standing trees still goes on to a small extent. Fires are less com- — 
mon in Mandi than in the adjoining districts, the reason being that Forests> 
the principle of communal punishment is recognised in the State, injuries to 
and, if the offender is not forthcoming, the whole of the bartandars fill's ^ 
are punished in the event of a tire taking place in their bartan liab,e - 
forest. There was a severe outbreak of incendiarism in 1916, 
but previous to that there had been few fires for 9 or 10 years. As 
mentioned already most of the blue pine is infected with trametes 
pini, which makes the timber of little use for anything except fire- 
wood. The deodar fungus, peridermium cedri, is also fairly com- 
mon, but, so far as is known, it occurs only in the form of “ witch’s 
broom ” on the older trees and appears to do little damage. 

There is little difficulty in disposing of any material marked utilisation of 
for felling. A ready market exists for deodar and blue pine, and the produce, 
in forests near the river even trees of 18 inches in girth are sale- 
able. Spruce also sells readily, and there is a steady demand for 
fir in limited quantities. The majority of the trees are sold stand- 
ing ; but in the fleas valley a portion of the outturn has to be 
worked down depart mentally to Mandi town for the State depot, 
where it is sold either to the Public Works Department of the 
State or to the citizens of Mandi 

The timber is mostly extracted in the form of sawn scant- 
lings and sleepers, though trees of under 3 feet in girth are taken 
out in the form of round timber (gola) in lengths of 10 to 11 feet. 

The timber is sawn in situ in the forest, carried to the nearest 
floating stream and then launched and worked down to the main 
river. Mandi, it may be mentioned, is fortunate in possessing 
for the most part excellent floating streams which considerably 
reduce the cost of extraction. Timber launched in the Beds is 
collected at Dera Gopipur in Kangra and then rafted down to the 
railway at Wazir Bhullar. On the Sutlej timber is rafted from 
Nangal, whence it proceeds by river to Bupar and thence by the 
Sirhind Canal to the sale depot at DorMia. 

Forest work is all carried out by local labour, of which the 
supply exceeds the demand. The people of the State have cause 
to be grateful to the Mandi Forest Company which first taught 
them this work. The money earned in this way must add enor- 
mously to the wealth of the population, for not only are Mandi 
sawyers, floaters and carriage coolies met with throughout the 
forests of the Punjab Himalayas, but they are to be found as far 
afield as Hazara and Garliwal. 

The whole of the State forests are in the charge of the Forest Administra- 
Assistant who controls also the grazing grounds leased to out- tioQ - 
siders. The State forest establishment consists at present of four 
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chap. II. c. Bangers, one Deputy Banger, a Surveyor, seven Foresters, three 
Forests. Vdroghas, thirty Guards and one hundred and twenty Fdkhas. 

Two of the Forest Bangers are Dehra Diin trained (Lower 
Standard) and one was trained at the Punjab Forest School, where 
also two Foresters have been trained. A very good class of man 
is obtained for all ranks of the service. The Forest Guards’ 
beats are rather large, but the greater part of the protective 
work is done by the Bdkhas, local zannndars, each of whom is in 
charge of four or five forests in the vicinity of his home. 

The following table shows the revenue, expenditure and 
surplus for the last six years for Forest revenue proper, excluding 
grazing fees : — 


t'cvenne. 


Working 

Pl»n. 



Year. 



Revenue. i 

T*!xpen»litniv. 

Surplus, 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1912-13 

... 

- 

- 

00,452 

10.164 

50.2S3 

1913-14 


... 

... 

59,337 

13,977 

45,360 

1914-15 

... 

... 

... 

50153 

19,397 

30,756 

1915-16 



... 

j 48,332 

35,689 

12,643 

1916-17 

... 

... 

... 

65,471 

34,873 

30,598 

1917-18 

... 


... 

1,38,945 

I 

43,741 

95,204 

1918-19 

... 



1,38,943 

( 

39.818 

i 99,125 

! 


Grating feet. 


A Working Plan was drawn up in 1917 bv Mr. Wright for 
the demarcated forests, which will take effect from the beginning 
of Sambat 1975. Although, in order to meet Mandi conditions, it 
has had necessarily to be simple in form, it provides for the 
forests being managed under systematic methods of treatment, and 
in all probability will result in the State obtaining a considerably 
larger income from its forests. 

The demarcated forests occupy an area of 124,679 acres or 
J 94 J square miles which is roughly 16 per cent, of the total area 
of the State. 

Grazing fees have been described in the jireceding section: 
all income derived from this source is now credited to the 
Forest Department, whether collected by that Department or 
through the Land Bevenue Agency. The total income realised 
under this head in the year 1918-19 was Ks. 41,908. 
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SECTION D. — Mines and Minerals. 

The State is rich in mineral wealth, but owing to its distance chap. h. D. 
from available markets and the insufficiency of roads the resources Mine 7^ a 
have not been fully exploited. Coal is found in parts of the Mnerais. 
Anantpur and the Kamlali kdrddris but an analysis by the Min “^ 
North-Western Railway authorities showed that it is not suitable 
for railway purposes. Whether it could be exploited profitably 
for other uses is uncertain ; but a reference lately made to the 
Geological Survey of India indicated that the deposits are pro- 
bably only isolated pockets. It would undoubtedly be worth 
-while for the Durbar to have a detailed geological survey made, 
and at the same time the possibilities of gold being present in 
exploitable quantity could he examined. Gold is found in 
small quantities in the bed of the Son, a tributary of the Bens 
lying entirely within State territory, and in other streams. The 
course of the Son is comparatively short, and, as the gold is 
almost certainly washed down from the hills, it is just possible 
that auriferous deposits of some value may he discovered. At 
present, local gcld-washers laboriously sift the sand and obtain 
at the most a few annas' worth daily. 

Iron is found in the Saraj, Nachan, Pandoh, Chuliar and iron. 
Sanor kar<idris in the form of crvstals of magnetic oxide of iron 
embedded in decomposed and friable mica schists. The quantity 
is considerable, and formerly the dhaugrts, or iron-smelters, 
collected the ore after the rains when slips on the face of the 
hill sides exposed the veins. It was smelted at several places in 
furnaces about 2 feet in height and one in diameter. The fur- 
nace stood on an iron grating with a hollow in the ground 
below to receive the molten metal, and bellow's -were attached 
to either side. The methods of manufacture were very extra- 
vagant, owing to the large amount of timber required for the 
charcoal used in smelting, and the Forest Department found it 
impossible to meet local demands without serious damage to the 
forests. Smelting has therefore been stopped and the people are 
now dependent on imported iron. The local ore was apparently 
of high quality and Mandi axes, frying pans and griddles had 
a great reputation for durability and fire-resisting properties, 
many being exported to the plains. But the trade was on the 
decline, and in any case would have shrunk to negligible pro- 
portions within a few years. This is shown by the fact that an 
income to the State of Rs. 14,000 in 1845 had declined to one 
of Rs. 1,000 seventy years later. The coal and iron deposits 
qre unfortunately in different portions of the State- 
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If ever the Durbar develops the immense forces latent in the 
Beds and erects a hydro-electric power station at Mandi, there 
seems no reason why electricity should not be conveyed to the 
Sanor iron-fields and an immensely profitable industry inaugu- 
rated. 

There are numerous slate quarries, but, for the most part, they 
are in out-of-the-way places and the outturn is used mainly by 
local villagers. There are, however, three excellent quarries 
close to the Beds about 15 miles from Mandi ; these are now 
served by the Mandi-Pandoh road. The income to the State 
from this source is at present small ; but, when the Ldrji-Manli 
section of the Kulu cart-road is completed, the produce of the 
quarries will be within easy reach of the plains by motor and cart 
transport. As the slates are of first rate quality, a large trade 
should develop. At present the carriage is in the hands of 
Lahanas and Kumluirs. and the quarries are leased on contract ; 
but even so the demand is in excess of the supply. Under 
efficient State management, these quarries should prove a very 
lucrative source of income. 

The State possesses very valuable and large resources of 
salt. It is found in the Ghoghar-ki-Dhdr range above the Mandi- 
Pdlampur road and is of extensive occurrence. In 1873 Dr. 
Warth, the eminent geologist, surveyed the region, and reports 
have, at various times, been made by officers of the Northern 
India Salt Revenue Department. In May 1915 Mr. A. English 
visited the quarries and compiled a very valuable report on their 
working, including in his review a resume of the information 
available in his department regarding them. Many of the facts 
here given are taken from tha' report. 

The history of the salt is obscure and different views prevail 
as to its geological origin, the most probable being regarded as 
contemporaneous decomposition. Taking off from the Ghoghar- 
ki- Dinar which runs almost in a straight line from the Dhaula 
Dhar to the Beds are spurs or flanking hills of a different forma- 
tion to the main range, and it is w here these spurs meet the latter 
that salt is found. A peculiar form of earth, known locally as 
lokhan, which is generally pink ir, colour but varies from ashy 
white to purple and red, is an index of rock salt, and may be 
considered as rock salt from which the sodium chloride has been 
washed out. Krol rocks, consisting chiefly of green and brown 
shales or grit of quartzites and limestones, are the principal 
rocks of the Ghoghar Range and contain the rock salt. At 
Guman the formation found by Dr. Warth in 1873 was described 
by him as follows : — 

“ The salt is overlaid by not more than 10 feet of lokhan, 
then comes blue slate, then a seam of 10 feet of white quartz, 
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then brown slate, then 100 feet of white quartz and above this, on 
the crest of the mountain, mica slate and volcanic rock. ” 

But the loklian covering the salt is often much thicker than 
in the case quoted above and this is notably so at Drang. 
Sodium chloride is the only salt, there being no magnesium or 
potassium salts. Dr. Warth’s analyses gave the following re- 
sults : — 

Human . Drang. 

A piece of good looking salt — A piece of bad looking salt — 


Insoluble substance ... 

... 1825 

306 

Soluble „ 

80-65 

68-15 

Loss 

110 

1-25 

Total 

... 100 

100 


Good salt with 9S‘6 of pure sodium chloride occasionally crops 
out, and may possibly occur in large quantities. It may, how- 
ever, he observed that the local demand is not for pure salt, and 
the Mandi product is still bought even when Khewra salt is 
selling as cheaply, or even cheaper. The hill people believe 
that Khewra salt gives them itch, and that their cattle die when 
deprived of Mandi salt for any length of time. This may he 
prejudice, hut the suggestion of Mr. English is not improbable, 
that the local product contains an impurity of medicinal value. 
It is known to contain iron pyrites and these may furnish a tonic 
suitable to the local conditions of climate, diet and grazing. It 
would therefore probably be a mistake to attempt refining. 

The area within which Mandi salt is used has naturally 
contracted owing to the extension of railway facilities, but the 
demand is still great and it serves Kulu and several of the Hill 
States as well as parts of the Kangra district. 

Salt is at present quarried at Guman and Drang — both situated 
on the Mandi- Palampur road, the salt from the former being regard- 
ed as superior to that of the latter quarry. But salt occurs at several 
places elsewhere along the range. At Ghatasni, where the road 
over the Bhubu leaves the Mandi-IYt lampur road, a big scar of 
loklian occurs on the hillside above the road, and an attempt 
was made to excavate salt here about 10 years ago. It was not 
successful, and when a local rising occurred soon after, the dant, 
or inspector, was put in irons by the reformers “ for wasting 
public money.’’ Again at Maigal, about 7 miles from Mandi 
itself, there are unmistakeable indications of salt, and Mr. English 
expressed the opinion that here is the best promise for a mine in 
Mandi. But so long as Drang is working successfully, there is 
no necessity to experiment at Maigal, where there would be 
initial difficulties of labour ; but its possibilities should be borne 
in mind and Mr. English’s detailed recommendations given a 
thorough trial when the necessity arises. 
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chap. H. d When Mr. English visited the quarries their working was 
Mines ani very unsatisfactory. They had been leaded to a contractor, who 
Minerals, misused bega-' labour, failed to give adequate attention to his 
sjU. duties and held other contracts Guinan was closed down, and 
traders at Drang had to wait many days for their supplies. The 
contract was cancelled on 1st July 1915 and the quarries taken 
under State management. Guinan was re-opened, and efficient 
organisation arranged for at both quarries. Since then the 
supply has been commensurate with the demand, and in 1916-17 
the salt excavated and sold was 150,000 and 130,000 maunds 
respectively as against 76,200 and 76,200 maunds in 1914-15. It 
was therefore unnecessary, at the time, to give effect to Mr. 
English’s proposals to mine instead of to quarry, especially as 
these involved large amounts of timber not easily available, and 
a change, difficult to introduce, in the methods of the workmen. 
But the present system of quarrying has the undoubted draw- 
back that it is subject to serious interruption from landslips, 
especially at Guman, and the present prosperity may possibly be 
short lived. Mr. English’s recommendations should be tried 
when the occasion arises, aud his report freely consulted, and not, 
as is apt to be the case in Mandi, entirely forgotten. Both the 
methods of work and the appliances in use are primitive in the 
extreme and tend to wastefulness. There is great scope for 
improvement in these directions, and the introduction of labour- 
saving appliances of a simple character would undoubtedly prove 
remunerative. 

Under the present system an essential to success is an adequate 
supply of labour during the rains, without which the sources 
of salt for the rest of the year canuot be prepared. Formerly 
begat' labour, with a daily allowance of about one anna, was 
used ; but, since the abolition of begdr, paid labour at the 
minimum daily wage of 4 annas is employed. Even with this 
additional expenditure, the net annual profit to the State should 
not be le ,s than Us. 75,000. In 1914-15, the last year under the 
contract, the income derived by the State was Bs. 41,025. 


The following statement shows the revenue, expenditure and 
surplus for the pad four years under direct State management : — 


l'ear. 

Income. 

Expenditure 

Surplus. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1915-16 

67,799 

12,303 

55,496 

1916-17 

95,606 

22,163 

74,143 

191718 

1,01,839 

19,157 

82,682 

191S-19 

96,335 

21,904 

74,481 



* •■r'.f 



Drang salt quarry. 
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The State employees are known by various local names : — chap. h. d. 

Ddni is the inspector or head officer at the quarries. Mines ana 

Dhori is an overseer under whom the quarry labourers — 
work. Salt ' 

The lhatungru keeps a register of attendance. 

The barh(l or godami keeps the tools. 

The batwdl places the weights in the scale when salt is being 
weighed. 

The jakhwaha weighs the salt. 

The dhaldu is a mate or assistant of the dhori. 

All workmen receive a bonus on sales on a scale propor- 
tionate to their pay. They enjoy certain privileges of a customary 
nature, and provision is also made for the proper propitiation 
of the goddesses of the quarries, a matter on which the miners lay 
great stress. The miners now earn very good wages and are 
comfortably off. They are, on the whole, good workers, but in- 
clined at times to be a little fractious. 

The protective establishment consists of two Inspectors and a 
number of peons under the general direction of the Commissioner, 

Northern India Salt Revenue. The apportionment of the duty 
and the protective arrangements are regulated by the sanad grant- 
ed to the State in 1846 and by subsequent agreements. A history 
of these is as follows : — 

(1) By section 7 of the sanad, granted to the Rdja of Mandi 
on the annexation of the Jullundur I)oab in 1846, provision was 
made for the regulation of the price of the salt produced within 
the State. The section runs — 

“ In regard to the duties on the iron and salt mines. etc., 
situated in the territory of Mandi, rules should be laid down, 
after consultation with the Superintendent of the Hill States, 
and those rules should not be departed from.” 

(2) The price of salt was accordingly fixed at 10 annas a 
maund in N ovember 1846, and this rate continued in force down 
to the 31st of January 1871. The Raja received this revenue. 

(3) In 1869-70 it was brought to notice that the quantity of 
untaxed Mandi salt consumed in British territory was consider- 
able, and to protect the salt revenue of the British Government, 
the charge made for Mandi salt at the quarries was raised to 
Re. 1-4-0 a maund with effect from the 21st February 1871, 10 
annas being the price of the salt as fixed in 1846, and 10 annas 
being added as a duty. It was further decided that on all salt 
consigned to British territory, the duty of 10 annas a maund 
should be paid to the British Government. An establishment 


X 
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was accordingly posted at the quarries on behalf of the British 
Government to register the destination of the consignments of 
salt issued ; and, in accordance with the results recorded, the 
duty realized was divided between the British Government and 
the Baja. 

(4) Some friction between the Baja’s officials and the 
establishment posted at the quarries resulted from this arrange- 
ment which was accordingly modified under orders issued by 
the Government of India, in a letter from the Foreign Depart- 
ment to the Government of the Punjab, No. 2654.-P., dated 12th 
November 1878. By the new T arrangement, w hich was introduced 
with effect from the 1st May 1880) the duty of 10 annas a maund 
on all salt sold at the quarries, whether consigned to Native 
States or to British territory, was divided between the British 
Government and the Baja on the basis of the ascertained con- 
sumption of Mandi salt in British territory and in Mandi and 
other Native States, in the proportion of two-thirds (6 annas 8 
pies) to the former and one-tliird (3 annas 4 pies) to the latter. 
The Baja continued to receive the full price of 10 annas a maund 
on all salt sold at the quarries. 

'5) In consequence of the reduction in the rate of duty on 
salt levied by the British Government to Bs. 2 a maund, the duty 
on Mandi salt was reduced from 10 annas to 6 annas a maund 
with effect from the 1st of Ap ril 1884 ; and under orders issued 
by the Government of India it was arranged — 

(?) that the duty on Mandi salt shall fluctuate with the 
British duty in the proportion of 1 to 5 ; 

( ii ) that the price of Mandi salt, 10 annas a maund, shall 
not be lowered without the previous sanction of the 
British Government. 

The total charge on Mandi salt was therefore reduced from 
Be. 1-4 to Be. 1 a maund. The distribution of the 6 annas 
duty was continued in the same proportion ; the British Govern- 
ment received 4 annas, and the Baja 2 annas a maund on all 
salt sold. 

(6) In 1888 the duty on salt in British India was again 
raised from Bs. 2 to Bs. 2-8-0 a maund ; and on the principle 
stated in the preceding paragraph, the duty on Mandi salt was 
raised from 6 annas to 7 annas 6 pies a maund. This rate took 
effect from the 26th of January 1888 at the Guman quarry and 
from the 28th idem at the Drang quarry. The duty of 7 annas 
6 pies a maund was divided between the British Government and 
the Baja in the proportion of 5 annas to the former and 2 annas 
6 pies to the latter. 
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(7) In November 1889, the Raja was permitted to raise the chap. ii. d. 
price of salt at the quarries from 10 annas to 10 annas 6 pies a Minesand 
maund. The charge on Mandi salt per maund up to 17th March Minerals. 
1903 was as follows : — ZiT 


Price 

Duty 

Total 


Rs. a r. 

0 10 6 received by the R&ja. 

A 7 r j tip- 0-5-0 paid to the British Government 
\ and Re. 0-2-6 received by the Raja. 

1 2 0 


A charge of 3 pies a maund was also levied on all salt sold 
to traders at the quarries to cover the cost of transport of the 
salt from the quarries to the depots where it is weighed and 
issued ; but this charge did not appear in the accounts. Agricul- 
turists and others removing salt in kiltas or headloads are exempt 
from this charge, but are required to work for one day without 
remuneration at the quarries. 

(8) In February 1900, the Punjab Government proposed 
that the duty should be divided for ten years between the British 
Government and the R&ja in the proportion of 3 to 2, as the statis- 
tics of the then existing consumption of Mandi salt in British- and 
Native territories showed that three-fifths and not two-tliirds of 
the total quantity issued was consumed in British territory ; and, 
in the opinion of the Lieutenant-Governor, the intention of the 
arrangement of 1878 was that the division of the proceeds of the 
duty then made should not be final, but should be subject to re ad- 
justment in accordance with the consumption of the salt. The so- 
called price of the salt, how r ever, is to a large extent duty under 
another name, and the Punjab Government, when recommending 
the adoption of the system of taking a fixed proportion of the duty 
in 1878, evidently did not intend that the proportion fixed should 
be liable to periodical re-adjustment, as it was proposed to abolish 
the registration of the destination of consignments. lhe"Govern- 
ment of India therefore decided that the Raja had no equitable 
claim to revision in his favour of the existing arrangement. 

(9) By the orders of Government received on 19th March 
1903 the salt duty was again reduced from 7 annas 6 pies to 6 
annas a maund. This took effect from the 20th March 1903. 

(10) The duty was further reduced to 1 annas 6 pies on 
22nd March 1903 and again to 3 annas on 20th March 

1907. 

(11) The present duty is 3 annas 9 pies, the enhancement 
of 9 pies per maund having taken effect from 3rd March 1916. 
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The present price of salt is thus : — 


Rs. a. v. 


Price 

Duty 


0 10 6 received by the RAja. 

nan/ Re. 0-2-6 paid to the British Government 
(. and Re. 0-1-8 received by the R&ja. 


Total ... 0 14 3 


In addition all headload men are required to do a day’s 
work without pay, and traders give an additional 3 pies per 
maund for carriage from the quarries to the place of weighment 
and loading. 
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SECTION E. — Manufactures and Industries. 

There are practically no Mandi manufactures possessing 
any artistic merit. The goldsmiths are less skilful than the 
sundrs of Kangra, but they make ornaments of the various de- 
signs popular in the hills and also silver or brass masks of the 
gods which sometimes reach a fairly high standard of finish. For 
ordinary work in gold their charge is Re. 1 per tola. But for 
silver ornaments the w'ages vary considerably according to the 
size and intricacy of the ornaments required ; they do not usually 
exceed 4 annas per tela and may be as low as one anna for massive 
jewellery. The most skilful snndrs belong to Mandi town ; but 
there are also village craftsmen who are able to furnish the re- 
quirements of the people. 

Blacksmiths, as a rule, work in iron only, but the more ex- 
perienced make ornaments of brass and copper and a few turn 
out metal masks of the deities. The chief work of the lohdr is 
the manufacture of agricultural implements, for which he is 
usually paid at harvest with an additional food allowance on the 
sankrant of each mouth. For domestic utensils, griddles, frying 
pans, etc., and also for axes, he receives payment in cash or grain 
according to the quality of the work. 

The village carpenters, or thdwins, are not, as a rule, skilled 
artisans ; but they learn readily and the best find employment at 
wages up to 12 annas per day on State works, while a few earn 
more than this at Simla and other hill stations. The average 
wage is not higher than 6 annas, per diem in cash, but the 
zaminddr who employs the t ha win on building has also to give 
him two meals a day and tobacco to smoke. The thdwin has 
nothing to do with agricultural implements, this being the work 
of the lohdr, and he demands wages for all he does. He works 
in stone as well as in wood, and as already noted makes the stone 
images of the gods and also images of the dead — an occupation to 
which he owes his lowly position. The barselas of the Mandi 
Rajas have all been made by local thdwins and the carving on 
them, as w r ell as on some of the temples, reveals more than 
ordinary skill. But only the best artisans are employed on such 
works. 

Bamboo has many uses as is shown by the local proverb : — 
“ kanka re nan benja re bandn, 
idhird kiya bakhan ? ” 

“ What shall be said in praise of the many kinds of food 
made from wheat, and of the many things made from bamboo ?” 

The large variety of bamboo is found in the lower hills where 
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itis used for building, the surplus poles being exported. The 
nirgdl, or hill-bamboo, is found in the higher kdrdaris and is 
also exported in large quantities. Locally it is made into pipe 
stems by huqqa- makers of Mandi town and into various articles 
by the bhanjaras. The latter are industrious but poor, the result 
of the demands made on them by the State for begdr, which had 
to be met by the supply of samples of their handicraft as required. 
The making of baskets is their chief business, for the hillman 
has innumerable uses for these and likes them of all shapes and 
sizes. But the bhanjara also makes screens, matting and boxes 
for clothes. He receives payment in grain for articles used in agri- 
culture by a recognised patron, and small cash prices in other cases 

The hill people are very fair weavers and make their own 
woollen clothes. In several hdrddris there is an extensive trade in 
pashmina, pattu and blankets which are sold at local fairs or sent 
to Kulu and Hoshiarpur ; those made round Panjain are the 
best. The blankets are usually made in check designs of various 
sizes, ornamented with strips of woollen embroidery in gay colours. 
The effect is very pleasing and artistic. The great fault in both 
pattu and blankets is that the looms used are very narrow ; as 
a result two strips have to be joined together to form one blanket. 
The State has recently opened a Weaving School in Mandi 
town, where the use of the fly-shuttle loom is taught free of 
charge. It is hoped that this will give an impetus to the 
weaving industry and popularise the use of a wide loom with 
fly-shuttle. These improved looms are simple in design and 
action, and can be constructed by any skilful thawin at small 
cost ; the shuttle and such other small parts as cannot be locally 
constructed will be available from the State. 

Fibrous goods are made in large quantities, the plants most 
commonly used being the cultivated hemp and the wild nettle. 
From the latter are made, amongst other things, the shoulder 
mats worn by the women to protect their clothes when working 
in the fields or on the carriage of loads. The hemp is used mostly 
for ropes and for the string shoes with rope soles (pula) which 
are worn generally in the hills. Other uses are for fislr'ng and 
fowling nets. In the lower hills the fibre of the bihul tree takes 
its place, the stalks being well soaked in water before the fibre 
is separated. 

Most saminddrs have a hive or two of bees, from which they 
take the honey in June or in the autumn. The latter is of su- 
perior quality and sells at about 2 aers to the rupee, or more 
than double the price of the former, which is of dark colour and 
bitter flavour. Apiculture is very imperfectly understood and 
with proper up-to-date methods might be developed into a profit- 
able industry. 
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The distillation of liquor and the brewing of rice beer can 
hardly he regarded as industries, for the former is now confined to 
State contractors and the latter is mainly for home consumption. 

The trade in hawks is not so large as it used to be, but 
there is still a fair demand from the plains for young birds. 
The right to catch hawks is leased out, different contractors 
having the monopoly on different ridges. They employ zamindars 
to cacth the birds which 'are supposed to be produced at Mandi, 
and on sale half the price is credited to the State. Traders 
from the plains are the chief purchasers but sometimes Indian 
gentlemen who require a good hawk will send a servant to the 
State in order to procure one. The methods of capture are much 
the same as described in the Gazetteer of Kulu from which the 
following description is taken : — 

“ The best way of catching hawks is in the thati, which is 
a sort of triangular enclosure erected at a prominent place on a 
ridge or spur, so as to draw the attention of the birds. Poles 
are set up at the three angles, and two of the sides are enclosed 
with nets, hut the base of the triangle which is towards the hill 
top is clear, the apex is on the down-hill side. A chikor is tied 
close to the ground inside the enclosure to attract the hawks 
by its call, and when one swoops down upon it a man who is 
concealed in a thicket close by rushes forward, and drives the 
hawk into the net where he secures it. Another method of 
catching the birds is by the larki, which is a succession of nets 
set along the ridge or spur. Though the snarer gets a good 
windfall if he catches a young hawk, he is not usually successful 
in getting one more than once every few years.” 

Mandi, as the name implies, is a busy trade centre for the 
hills, a position which it owes partly to the considerable surplus 
produce of the State itself, and partly to the fact that it lies on 
the trade-route between the plains and Central Asia which passes 
through* Sultanpur. Though the State itself has little interest 
in the Ladak and Yarkand trade, the passage through its terri- 
tory and capital of many hundreds of mules each year stimulates 
exchange, since on the return journey the beasts of burden are 
not usually fully laden. Quite apart from this trade, the 
exchange between Mandi and the plains is large. Salt is exported 
in very large quantities, carriage being on camels, mules, ponies 
and bullocks. The latter are owned mainly by Labanas of the 
State, who also carry slates to the Hamirpur tahsil and Bilaspur, 
as w r ell as grain to the Hill States. Timber, tea, ghi and potatoes 
are the other important exports ; but miscellaneous articles, 
though of small bulk, are of considerable value. Amongst these 
may be included hides, hawks, soapnuts, woollen goods, violets, 
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musk and medicinal herbs, of which rasaunt — a concoction of the 
root of the barberry — is the most profitable. 

The imports consist mainly of European piece-goods, house- 
hold vessels of brass, copper and other metals, gold and silver 
from the Amritsar market, gur, oil and country-made cloth from 
Hoshiarpur district, and a certain amount of Khewra salt. The 
shop-keeping business is mainly in the hands of Khatris, but 
there are a few Blioras ; some Brahmans also engage in trade, 
while in some parts of the State zaminddrs have opened shops. 
It may betaken as an indication of the favourable trade conditions 
of the State that a number of shopkeepers from the KAngra and 
Hoshiarpur districts have settled here. 

Mandi town is the only large market in the whole State. 
There are clusters of shops scattered over every hdrdari, where 
the zaminddr can sell his surplus produce and buy simple neces- 
saries. In the hills the religious fairs are occasions for trade as 
well as devotion. 

There are no duties on trade, nor is octroi now levied any- 
where in the State. All shop-keepers and artizans pay an annual 
tax, which in the past was collected, with octroi in Mandi town, 
by a State contractor. Both the incidence and method of collec- 
tion were arbitrary and irregular. Octroi in the town has been 
abolished since 1918, and a new assessment of shop-tax introduced 
throughout the State, the main feature of which is that it is 
based on the average estimated income of the shop and is col- 
lected directly by the State. 

The economic condition of the people may be regarded as 
very satisfactory. For the State as a whole the production of 
food-grains is w r ell in excess of local requirements, there is still 
a considerable area of culturable waste and outside sources of 
income are large. 

The non-agriculturists, though dependent to some extent on 
land, have more important resources in service, trade and religious 
perquisites. Except in the Pahari Circle, w here few buffaloes 
are kept, the extensive grazing areas permit of- remunerative 
sales of ghi, while the absence of this asset in the hills is com- 
pensated for by large flocks and miscellaneous income, or, failing 
this, the satisfaction of necessary requirements from the forests. 
The Rajputs and the Ratios take up military and other service, 
while the Kanets and also the Ratios obtain employment in 
Simla and other hill stations as ehaprasis, peons and rickshaw 
coolies. A number work as casual labourers on roads and other 
public works. But the most important source of outside earnings 
is forest labour. From the lower Circles regular gangs of floaters, 
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sawyers and carriers go to Kashmir, Jammu and Ckamba ; from chap, n. e. 
the higher hills they go to Kulu, Bushahr, Tehri Garhwal and other Manufac- 
•Native States, Small fortunes are made by the more enterprising 

contractors, who in many cases have begun at the bottom of the 

ladder, while the ordinary cooly engaged in sawing or floating 
work earns from 8 to 14 annas per dieny In addition, there is 0 { the people, 
considerable employment inside the State. The salt and slate 
quarries, apart from the labour employed in extraction, support 
a large carrying trade ; the exploitation of the forests — which 
will expand under the new working plan — returns to the people 
many thousands of rupees each year ; and the tea gardens in the 
Harabagh tahsil and in Palampur employ many men, women 
and children belonging to the State. 

The obstacles to economic development in the past have been 
the lack of a regular revenue system, the arbitrary demands made 
on the people, and the wastage involved in the system of begar. 

With the disappearance of these defects fuller use will be made 
of the abundant opportunities for remunerative labour. 

Measures of capacity vary from one part of the State to Measures and 
another, the most common being — weights. 

20 pathas = 1 lakh. 

20 lakhs = 1 khar. 

The weight of a patha varies with the kind of grain. The 
specific gravity of mash, saryara, maize, wheat and husked rice 
is about same ; and the most common patha of any of these 
grains weighs about 4 sers kachcha. Barley, dhdn (unliusked 
rice), kodra and kangni are of the same weight, and the ordinary 
patha of any of these grains is equivalent to 3 sers kachcha. 

They are really seed measures and the same terms are used 
to denote areas also. Thus, iu theory, a field receiving a patha 
of seed should be one patha in area ; but in practice it is far 
otherwise. At the regular Settlement it was found that the 
khdr of land not only varied from village to village but also 
sometimes within the same village, even though the unit of 
capacity was constant. The latter however shows many local 
variations, and it may be said generally that the system of 
measures in Mandi is chaotic. In the Saraj seed measurements 
are in pathas and bhars, 16 pathas making 1 bhar. In Chuhar, 

TJttarsal, Sanor, Pandoh and Kachan the measurements are in 
pathas and bhands : — 

16 pathas — one lakh (or 16 annas). 

16 lakhs = one bhand. 

* 
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chap. ii. g. The measures of weight are as follows : — 


Manufac- 
tures and 

6 sarsahis 

= 1 pao. 

Industries. 

4 paos 

— 1 ser kachcha. 

Measure* and 
weight*. 

5 sers 

= 1 batti or panseri. 


2 battis 

= 1 dhari. 


4 dharis 

= 1 man kachcha. 


The sar&ahi is equal to tolas Imperial weight, and there- 
fore 2\ sers kachcha are equal to 1 ser Imperial weight. 
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SECTION F. — Communications. 

The communications are good for a hill tract. The three 
main routes are : (a) Mandi to Palampur ; (b) Mandi to Kulu 
over the Dulchi Pass ; and (c) Mandi to Hoshiarpur through the 
Pahl and southern portion of the Sarka Ghat lahbtl. The trade 
along each of these three roads is considerable ; wheeled traffic is 
only possible on the first, but is praetieally nil. Labanas with 
their bullocks and Kumhdrs with their mules are the chief 
carriers. The camel traffic along the Hoshiarpur road is also 
considerable in the cold weather and generally there is no lack of 
transport. In addition to the high roads, there are several 
routes fit for mule traffic, viz.> Mandi to Pandoh, Mandi to the 
Sar.ij and thence to Edmpur Bushahr, the Simla road via Suket 
and Jhungi, the Kulu road over the Bhubu Pass, and the Mandi- 
Riwalsar road. There are numerous bridle and footpaths which 
give ready access to the more out-lying villages, but along these 
goods have to be carried by cooly. 

The Ldrji-Mandi cart-road is a project which will materially 
benefit the State. It will ultimately connect the Kulu Valley 
with the Punjab plains ; running along the Beds as far as Mandi 
town, it will there leave the river, passing southward through 
Suket and Bilaspur. The work is being undertaken by Govern- 
ment, but the State has agreed to pay Us. 50,000 towards the 
construction of the road and Bs. 1 ,0( 0 per annum for mainten- 
ance. The State will continue to maintain all existing roads in 
its territory, except that portion of the Kulu road over the 
Bhubu Pass which lies east of Bhadwani. A portion of the 
Ldrji-Mandi road has already been constructed and it is hoped 
that the whole portion inside Mandi territory will be completed 
within two years. 

The Mandi-Palampur road has been widened and greatly 
improved during the past few years and is regularly used by the 
State motor ; but it is still narrow in parts, the turns are many 
and sharp, and the khads steep. Only motorists thoroughly used 
to hill roads and driving reliable . cars should venture along it. 
By this route Mandi is 133 miles from Pathankot, 81 from 
Kangra, 77| from Dharmsala, and 62 from Palampur. Ekkas 
run from Palampur to Baijnath, whence traffic is by mules, 
ponies, or camels. Ekkas can, and occasionally do, come right 
through to Mandi. The Baijnath-Mandi road was constructed 
in 1887 at a cost of a lakh of rupees. It is 48 miles in length 
from Ghatta on the Mandi border to Mandi town. 
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Travellers from Palampur to Kulu leave this road at 
Ghatasni and thence proceed 3 miles up hill to J hatingri ; from 
there the route lies via Bhadwdni over the Bhubu Pass ( 9,480 
feet) into Sultanpur. The pass is covered with snow during the 
winter and remains closed from the end of November to the 
beginning of April, and travellers then have to follow the route 
over the Dulchi Pass (6,760 feet). The latter leaves the Mandi- 
Palampur road at Drang and goes via Kataula to Bajaura in 
Kulu. 


The stages from Palampur are as follows : — 


1 

1. Baijnath 

11 miles ; metalled road 

D&k bungalow, sardi, encamping- 
ground, post and telegraph office, 
water plentiful, small bazaar. 

2. Dhelu, 4,000 feet 

13 miles ; unmetalled road 

1 

1 

Mandi State dak bungalow, sardi, 
encamping-gronnd, water rather 
scarce in the early summer, sup- 
plies and coolies procurable after 
due notice. The Mandi State 
border is at the Ghatta pass, 2| 
miles from Baijnath. 

3. Urla, 4,500 feet 

14 miles ; 

ditto 

1 

Mandi State dak bungalow, sardi 
and encaraping-gronnd, water 

plentiful, supplies and coolies pro- 
curable after due notice. The road 
passes close to the Gum&n salt 
quarry. 

At Ghat&sni (5,200 feet, and the 
highest point on the road; the 
Kulu road oyer the Bhubu Pass 
branches off. Branch post office 
and telegraph office at Gum&n. 

4. Drang/3,600 feet 

12 miles ; 

ditto 

Mandi State d&k bungalow, sardi, 
and encamping-ground, water suffi- 
cient, supplies and coolies procur- 
able after due notice. The Drang 
salt quarry lies close to the road. 
Branch post office. 

5. Mandi, 2,400 feet 

Total 

12 miles j 

02 miles. 

ditto 

State dak bungalow, sardi, and en- 
camping-ground, large bazaar. 
Mules can usually be hired if 
sufficient notice is given. Post and 
telegraph office. 
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The stages from Palampur into Kulu to Sultanpur are : — 


Summer routb. 

1. Baijnath 

2. Dhelu 


3. Jhatingri, 
feet. 


6,600 


•As before ; 24 miles. 
I 

13 miles ; mule road 


5. 


Badhwani, 

feet. 

6,700 

11 miles ; 

ditto 

Kar&on, 6,400 feet 

12 miles ; 

ditto 

SuMnpur, 

feet. 

4,000 

i 8 miles ; 

ditto 

Total 


68 miles. 


Winter route. 

1. Baijndth 

2. Dhelu 

3. Urla 

4. Drang 

5. Kataula, 3,800 feet 

6. Bajaura, 3,600 feet 


J-As before ; 50 miles 


14 miles ; mule road 


16 miles ; ditto 


7. Sultanpur 
Total 


9 miles ; unmetalled road 
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Up to Ghatasni as before, thence 3 
miles uphill by good mule road. 
Summer head-quarters of the 
Mandi State. D&k bungalow and 
sardi, water plentiful, supplies 
and coolies procurable after due 
notice. Post office. 

Mandi State oak bungalow, sardi, 
water plentiful, supplies and 
coolies procurable after due 
notice. 

Road crosses the Bhubu Pass, which 
forms the State boundary. 

Kulu Civil rest-house. 

Dak bungalow, Civil rest-house, post 
and telegraph office, hospital, large 
bazaar. 


! Mandi State dak bungalow, sardi 
and eneamping-gronnd, water 
plentiful, supplies and coolies pro- 
curable after due notice. 

| Kulu dak bungalow, post and tele- 
graph office. The road crosses the 
Dulchi pass which forms the State 
boundary. Travellers are warned 
that the dak bungalow shown on 
mcst mqps at the Dulchi pass no 
longer exists. 

As before. 


89 miles. 

There is a good mnle road from Mandi to Kataula, 14 miles. 

The Mandi-Hoshidrpur road is the shortest route from Mandi Mandi ,_ 

to any railway station. There is much mule and camel traffic by *rpur road 
it through Mandi from Lad&k and Yarkand. It is not popular 
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with European travellers, as the rest-houses are bad, and in the 
summer it is very hot. The distance from Mandi town to the 
Kangra border is 27 miles, and this portion of the road was 
constructed in 1882 at a cost of Rs. 50,000 ; it is a good mule 
and camel road but the gradients go up to 1 in 10. It is at 
present being widened and improved witli a view to its use by 
the State motor. The head-quarters of the Sat'ka Ghat tjhstl 
are situated at a distance of 11 miles due north of Bhamla, the 
second stage on this road from Mandi. Ukhas run regularly 
from Una to Hoshiarpur. 


The stages from Mandi are as follows — 


1. 

Galina, 3,000 feet 

11 miles ; unmetalled road 

Mandi State rest-house, sarai and 




encamp in g-ground, water plentiful, 
supplies and coolies procurable 








after due notice. 

2. 

Bhamla, 3,300 feet 

13 miles ; 

ditto 


Mandi State rest-house, sarni and 



1 

encamping -ground, water plenti- 






ful, supplies and coolies procurable 
after due notice. 

3. 

Aghar, 2,700 feet 

10 miles ; 

ditto 


Kangra Civil rest-house. 

4. 

Barsar 

13 miles ; 

ditto 


Kangra Police rest-house. 

5. 

Una 

19 miles ; 

ditto 


Hoshiarpur Civil rest-house, post 






and telegraph office, large bazaar. 

6. 

Jaijon 

12 miles ; 

ditto 


Kaihvav rest-house, railway station 





on the branch line to I’hagwara 


Total 

84 miles 

1 

or 

6. Ban Khandi ... 

| 12 miles ; 

mi met ailed 

road 

Hoshiarpur Civil rest-house. 

7. 

Hoshiarpur 

12 miles ; 

ditto 


1 Dak bungalow, railway station on 





the Hoshiarpur- Jnllundnr line, 

Tikkas run regularly from Una. 



Total 

90 miles. 





Travellers to Simla usually follow the Bilaspur route, which 

is as follows from Mandi 

: — 



l. 

Suket, 2,900 feet 

15 miles; 

unmetalled 

road 

Suket State dak bungalow, post and 


(Bhojpur) 

i 



telegraph office, hospital, fair- 
sized bazaar. 

2. 

Dehar, 1,700 feet 

11 miles ; 

ditto 

... 

Suket State rest-house. 

3. 

Bilaspur, 1,000 feet 

fl miles ; 

mule road 


Bilaspur State rest-house. 

4. 

Namoli, 4,000 feet 

15 miles ; 

ditto 

... 

Best-house. 

5. 

Arki 

13 miles ; 

ditto 

... 

Ditto. 

6. 

Gahna 

13 miles ; 

ditto 

... j 

Ditto. 

7. 

Simla 

12 miles ; 

di tto 




Total 

| 90 miles. 

I 
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An alternative route, longer but through pleasanter country, 
is : — 


1. Suket, 2,900 feet 
(Bliojpur). 

As before ; 15 miles. 


2. Ghiri, 6,700 feet 

12 miles ; mule road 

Suket State rest-house. 

3. Jhungi, 5,800 feet 

13| miles ; ditto 

Mandi State rest-house, sardi and 
encamping -ground, supplies and 
coolies procurable after due notice. 

4. Chindhi 

llj miles ; ditto 

Suket State rest-house. 

5. Alsindhi 

9j miles ; ditto 

Ditto. 

6. Suni ... 

11 miles ; ditto 

Bhajji State rest-house. 

7. Naldera 

11 miles ; ditto 

Public Works Department rest- 
house. 

8, Mashobra ... 

1 

6 miles ; ditto ... 1 

Hotels. 

9. Simla 

Total 

i 

6 miles ; ditto ... J 

95J miles 

Do. 


Yet another route to Simla is that through Kulu, and to the 
leisured traveller this is the most attractive of all. The stages 
from Bajaura are : — 


1. 

Larji, 3,160 feet 

11 

mHes ; 

mule road ... 

Civil rest-house. 


2. 

Ban jar, 5,000 feet 

12 

miles ; 

ditto 

Civil rest-liouse, post 
tal. 

office, hospi- 

3, 

Shoja, 8,800 feet 

10 

miles ; 

ditto ... 

Civil rest-house. 


4. 

Khanag, 8,300 
feet. 

7 

miles ; 

ditto 

Bond crosses the Jalori 
feet), civil rest-house. 

Pass (10,000 

5. 

Ani, 4,100 feet... 

9 

miles ; 

ditto 

Civil rest-house, post office. 

6. 

Luri, 2,600 feet 

Hi miles ; 

ditto 

Civil rest-house. 


7. 

Narkanda, 9 ,000 
feet. 

13 

miles ; 

ditto 

Dak bungalow. 


8. 

Mathiana 

11 

miles ; 

ditto 

Ditto. 


9. 

Theog 

11 

miles ; 

ditto 

Ditto. 


10. 

Fagu 

5* 

miles ; 

ditto 

Ditto. 


11. 

Simla 

1H miles ; 

ditto 




Total 

112 V 

miles. 





The route from Mandi to Rupar and thence to Doraha rail- 
way station is 109 miles and is usually travelled by pilgrims to 
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Hardwar and Gaya. It is a bad road with no rest-houses nor 
dak bungalows. * Travellers go by boat from Dordha along the 
Sirhind canal to Bupar 36 miles, and from there the road stages 
are Kala Kund 21 miles Bildspur 15 miles, Dehar 11 miles, 
Suket 11 miles and Mandi 15 miles. 

The State staging rules are given in Appendix II. 

There is a post and telegraph office at the capital of the 
State and branch post offices at Sakroti, Gumdn, Chauntra, Drang, 
Sandhol and Bhangrotu, and in the summer at Jhatingri. The 
Postal Department have recently opened a telegraph office at 
G umd n, which is the head- quarters of the Harabagh tahsil 
and within 4 miles of Jhatingri, the summer head-quarters of 
the State. 

Ordinary British India postage stamps are used within the 
State, and for its service correspondence the Durbar receives a 
free grant of Its. 700 worth of service labels, being permitted to 
purchase further supplies at cost price. 
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SECTION G- - Famine. 

Famine is unknown in the State, and although scarcity 
sometimes prevails in the Saraj, it is mitigated by the facility 
with which the people of that tract can obtain remunerative 
employment. 
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CHAPTER III.— Administrative. 


SECTION A. — General Administration and Administrative 

Divisions. 

During the past few years many administrative reforms have 
been carried out, but there are still several which remain to be 
effected. Of these the most important is the decentralisation of 
revenue and judicial work by the establishment of tahsils outside 
the head-quarters of the State. There are four tahsi 2s. namely, 
Sadr, Harabagh, Chachiot and Sarka Ghat, but the work of all is 
concentrated at Mandi. Dor the Sarka Ghat tahsil commodious 
buildings have just been constructed and opened (1919) and as 
funds permit buildings will be erected for the Harabagh and 
Chachiot tahsils at Gumsin and Gohar, respectively. The tahsil 
will then become the local unit of administration. 

During the minority of the present Raja, the State is under 
the administration of the Punjab Government, the chief executive 
officer being the Superintendent, under the control of the Com- 
missioner of the Jullundur Division. Subordinate to the 
Superintendent is his Assistant, who is popularly known as the 
Wazir ; but his powers are not so wide as those exercised in the 
past by the Wazir of a ruling chief. Under the latter, the Wazir 
was the chief executive official, his duties being varied and 
onerous, while in judicial matters he was the highest original 
court, although his orders were, in all cases, subject to appeal to 
the Raja. In theory, the Superintendent is the representative of 
the Rdja ; but in practice he takes a more direct part in adminis- 
tration than has been customary for the Raja to take, and this 
relieves the Assistant Superintendent of much responsibility 
ordinarily borne by the Wazir. The duties of the Assistant 
Superintendent are, however, still heavy. He has the powers of 
a District Magistrate in criminal cases, of a District Judge in 
civil cases, and of an Assistant Collector, 1st grade, in revenue 
cases ; while executively lie has to supervise all departments of 
the State, except the Forest and Public Works Departments 
which, at present, are directly under the Superintendent. 

The State is split up into 21 wazirts, 152 qarhs or ildads and 
3,857 villages, the last named representing the separate estates 
measured fet Settlement. Many of them are mere hamlets, the 
average area being 37 acres only. The wazir i has now lost its 
importance and been replaced by the palsra or kdrddr circle 
which corresponds to the sail of the plains. In former times, 
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however, each waziri was administered by a wazir under the 
central wazir of the chauhta, so called from the Chauhta in 
Mandi town where he held his court and was formally installed. 
The local icaztrs exercised wide powers. They could authorize 
the breaking up of the waste, effect partition, assess fluctuating 
revenue, arrest cultivators who failed to pay their revenue punc- 
tually, attach their crops and inflict minor corporal punishment. 
They collected the grazing and all other dues. Each wazir had a 
tcaiih, or accountant, under him to Keep his accounts, and a 
ptnjoli or mehr in each garh. The waziri was divided into several 
garhs or mehrdis. The garh, or fort, itself was the head-quarters 
of the mehrdi and was selected as a safe stronghold for the 
storage of the revenue collected in cash or kind. Each garh. 
was again sub-divided into several grdon or basi which resembled 
the tikds in Kangra and which were hamlets or groups of houses 
with their adjacent fields. But. the wazir s lost their powers 
about fifty years ago and from that time were treated much on 
the same lines as the zailddrs of British districts. The arrange- 
ments made at the recent land Settlement are described under 
the section : Land Revenue. * 

The waziri is now merely a geographical term, while for 
administrative purposes the karddr or pdlsra circles created at 
the Settlement have replaced them as definite units of the 
tahsil. 

The following statement shows the villages, kdrddr circles 
and thdnas in each tahsil : — 


Tah»(l. 

Thdna. 

Kdrddr. circles. 

Number of 
villages. 



r 

Bhangal 

125 . 

- 



Lad ... ... 

208 




Ner Kalan I 

184 


Harabagli ... ■ 







Ner Kalan II 

193 




Guman 

113 




Northern half of Chuhar 

) 

Harabaeh ... ^ 




\ 116 

1 


r 

Southern half of ChuMr 

) 

1 

I 



Drang Sira 

196 

I 

| 

Drang ...- 


Uttarsal I ... 

87 

I 



Sanor ... ... 

193 

1 



Baddr 

64 
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TaUfl. 


Thdna. 


Karddr circles. 

Number of 






villages. 


r 

1 

Sandiiol 


Sandhol 

28 


1 

i 


1 

Kamlah 

136 


J 

i 


r 

Anantpur 

147 

Sarka Ghat 


Sarka Ghat 

j 

•• i 

Pingla .. . I 

102 


| 


1 

L 

Gopalpur 

54 




c 

Hatli 

101 



Hatli 







( 

Baira ... ... 1 

54 


f 

Hatli 


Bagra 

118 




r 

Tungal ... 

157 



Sadr 

1 

Pachliit 

135 




l 

Pandob 

85 

Sadr 



/■ 

i 

... 

Hatgarh 

131 




1 

; Babl I 

34 


1 

1 

Bahl 

1 

| Bahl 11 

49 


l 


1 

(. 

Babl III 

j 

58 


r 


r 

; Tilli 

86 




1 

Macbhrot ... 

63 




| 

! Sidbpur 

30 



Chachiot 

-1 

Ri4n 

100 




1 

1 

Cbachiot 

43 





Dhangiara 

42 





Maidangarh 

116 

Chacliiot 

-■i 



Kalfpar ... 

108 




1 

Bunga 

49 



Saraj 


Dahr 

66 





Msgru Mangarb 

84 




^ TCandi 

111 





Thnjri ... 

26 



B41i outpost 


B4gi Tliacli 

36 


— 

l 


Bans 

29 
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SECTION B.- Civil and Criminal Justice. 

The Durbar has adopted the Indian Penal Code, the Codes 
of Criminal and Civil Procedure and the Indian Evidence Act 
with such modifications as are necessary to meet local conditions. 
Thus the police take cognizance of any offence and chcddn the 
case either in the court of the Assistant SuperintendeLt or of the 
thana Magistrate according to its gravity ; assessors are not 
appointed in Sessions cases which are tried hy the Superintendent ; 
sentences of death require the confirmation of the Commissioner 
of the Division ; and, in practice, an appeal lies to the Superin- 
tendent from all but the most trivial punishments. The thdnas 
are distributed amongst the various magistrates and cases within 
their jurisdiction are chaldned before them. 

Agricultural land cannot be attached in execution of a 
monetary decree. 

The Superintendent exercises the powers of a Chief Court in 
criminal and civil cases. 

In criminal cases the Assistant Superintendent has the 
powers of a District Magistrate with powers under section 30, Cri- 
minal Procedure Code, and in civil cases he has the powers of a 
District Judge. 

There is one 1st class Magistrate and Munsiff. 

The Treasury Officer and each of the four Tahsildare are 
invested with the powers of a 2nd class Magistrate and Munsiff ; 
in addition there is one N aib-Tahsildar who has 3rd class 
magisterial powers only. 

The people are somewhat litigious, especially the Khatris of 
Mandi town and the residents of the State on the Kangra border. 
Land suits are most common ; but as a rule the points at issue 
and the customs by which they are governed are simple. Liti- 
gants often agree to be bound by an oath, the plaintiff or the 
defendant, as the case may be, submitting to a finding against 
him if the other party will take the prescribed form of oath. 
The one to which most resort is made is before the idol of Bhut 
Nath, the declarant pronouncing his claim and immediately 
drinking the sacred water in which the idol has been bathed. 
Sometimes an oath is taken on the cow, when the swearer puts 
his arms around its neck, or breaks a string tied round it or 
catches hold of its horns. Or again, a man swears on the head 
of his son, laying his- hand thereon while he makes a declaration 
A false swearer is generally looked down upon and in a clear case 
^f perjury is outcasted. The giving of false evidence is compara- 
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tively rare, but the habit is spreading. In the villages the 
people are generally truthful and it is easy to ascertain the actual 
facts of a case, if it is discussed before a gathering of local re- 
sidents. There are no pleaders or mukhtars in the State, and it 
would be a grave mistake to allow them a foothold. The neces- 
sity of obtaining the previous sanction of the State to transfers of 
land renders a system of registration very easy. 

The following local laws are in force : — 

Fisheries Regulation and Rules, No. I of Sambat 1973. 

Forest Regulation and Rules, No I of Sambat 1975. 

Transfer of Immoveable Property, No. II of Sambat 1975. 

Limitation of Interest, No. Ill of Sambat 1975. 

Protection of Currency, No. IV of Sambat 1975. 

Limitation of Suits, No. V of Sambat 1975. 

Criminal Tribes Regulation, No. YI of Sambat 1975. 

Stamps Regulation, No. VII of Sambat 1975. 

Land Revenue Regulation, No. VIII of Sambat 1975. 

Tenancy Regulation, No. IX of Sambat 1975. 
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SECTION C.— Land Revenue. 

* 

The principles on which the ancient land revenue of the 
State was founded have been described in Section C of Chap. I. 
The first attempt to regularise the revenue system on modern lines 
was made in 1871 when Lala Mohkam Chand commenced mea- 
surement work. The innovation was bitterly opposed and Raja 
Bijai Sen yielding to the wishes of the people indefinitely post- 
poned the reform. No effect was given to the records prepared 
and the old system was maintained without modification. Its 
outstanding defect was the inequality of the burdens borne by 
different classes and by members of the same class. This was due 
partly to the system of begar, partly to the casual methods by 
which new cultivation was assessed to revenue, and partly to the 
unfortunate practice of auctioning land to a person willing to pay 
more than the assessment in force. The imposition of arbitrary 
demands from time to time increased the confusion, while the 
existence side by side of cash and grain assessments took no 
account of the large extent to which the prices of agricultural 
produce had risen. Evasion, dishonesty and peculation further 
complicated matters, the net result being that the system of land 
revenue was in a chaotic condition. It was impossible to say 
with absolute accuracy what the total demand was previous to 
the recent re-assessment, the account being complicated by the 
existence of begar and of miscellaneous imposts, the value of 
which was difficult to determine. For the calculation of begar, a 
commutation rate of Rs. 4 per mensem was adopted, this re- 
presenting the assumed value to the State of the services of an 
able-bodied man, less the cost of the daily food allowance made 
to him. In the subjoined statement an estimate of the various 
items is given in so far as they represented the actual realisations 
which have now been merged in the new revenue demand and 
cesses : — 
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1,96,999 

3l,704 
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7,918 
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A regular settlement of the State having been desired by the 
late Raja Bhiwani Sen, it was sanctioned by the Punjab Govern* 
ment. Mr. Garbett, T.C.S., joined as Settlement Officer in 
February 1911, but owing to illness was obliged to leave in the 
following June. Mr. Gordon Walker, I. C.S., succeeded him at 
the end of October 1911, and soon after he assumed charge the 
work of measurement commenced. He unfortunately had to 
take leave on medical certificate in February 1915, and was 
succeeded in the following March by Mr. Emerson, I.C.S. Mr. 
Gordon Walker, before he gave over charge, had practically com- 
pleted measurement work, the system adopted being the tri- 
angulation method prescribed for hill districts in the Punjab, 
field books and khat aunts being prepared in the usual way as 
measurement proceeded. The unit of length adopted was the 
harm of 56 inches and the unit of area the bigah of one-fifth of 
an acre. Survey was generally confined to the cultivated and 
grass lands, but the relative positions of scattered patches of 
cultivation were plotted on the mapping sheet with approximate 
accuracy so that there will be little difficulty in incorporating 
nautor. The usual scale was JO harms to the inch, but owing to 
the minute sub-division of holding's a scale of 20 harms had to be 
adopted in many villages, and in a few one of 10 harms was 
necessary. The total number of fields measured was about 
t ,200,000, the average size of a khasra number of cultivated 
land being one-ninth of an acre. The smallness of the fields is 
due to the fact that on partition the land- is not divided out in 
blocks, the share-holders splitting up most of the fields in order 
to secure for each his fair share of every kind of land. But 
although differences of quality are undoubtedly considerable even 
within a small area, there is no doubt that fragmentation is 
carried to excess. 


The Raja is sole proprietor of the soil and no other proprie- 
tary rights exist. Under him the superior right-holders are 
assignees of land revenue, and malguzars, viz., persons responsible 
for the payment of the land revenue. The former are in the 
vast majority of cases of the same status as proprietary assignees 
in the Punjab. They receive from the cultivators payments in 
cash or kind which are now regarded as rent, although in manv 
cases these payments represent the old revenue demand ; an*d 
on resumption of their assignments the settlement is made with 
them and not with their tenants. They were therefore recorded 
as mdlgusars, the term in regard to them meaning the person 
who would be responsible for the payment of the revenue were 
it not assigned. 

The continued possession of malguzars is conditional on 
loyalty and obedience to the chief, the punctual payment of land 
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revenue and cesses and the rendering of authorised dues and chap, hi. c. 
services. They may not, without the sanction of the Raja, make Land 
any permanent or temporary alienation of their holdings by Avay Revenue 
of sale, gift, or mortgage ; nor may they create a tenancy by way ^enures, 
of lease for a period of more than five years. 

The only private malguzari right recognised in grass lands 
relates to the small areas for which the occupiers were paying 
revenue at the commencement of the regular Settlement. For 
the rest, the Raja has been entered as proprietor and the 
tnalguzdrs of the cultivated land attached as his tenants-at-will. 

The tenant of the malguzar, if there be one, enjoys the same 
status in the grass lands as in the cultivated land to which they 
appertain. 

Two classes of tenants have now been recognised, tenants-at- 
will and occupancy tenants. 

Occupancy rights were granted — 

(1) if the cidtivator, or his ancestor, had been in 

undisturbed possession for more than twelve 
years, 

(2) if the cultivator, or his ancestor, had broken up 

the land to cultivation. 

(3) if the cultivator, or his ancestor, had built a 

house on the land or otherwise made permanent 
improvements. 

These terms were liberal, with the result that 68 per cent, of 
the total area under tenancy is now held in occupancy right. 

Their rights have been defined in a Tenancy Regulation, which, 
while following generally the lines of the Punjab Tenancy Act, 
has been framed to meet local conditions. No occupancy tenant 
can be ejected without the previous sanction of the Raja, but, 
subject to this condition, he is liable to evictment if he wilfully 
neglects the cultivation of his holding, or if he fails within a 
period of two years to satisfy a decree for an arrear of rent 
passed against him. Security of tenure has thus been assured, 
and this is in accordance with popular sentiment ; but, on the 
other hand, the rents payable by the occupancy tenants are not 
privileged ones. Succession is governed by customary rules of 
inheritance, which inter alia give to a widow a life interest in the - 
holding provided that she continues to reside in her late hus- 
band’s house. Chastity amongst the Kanets and lower tribes is 
not then a condition of enjoyment. The rights of tenants-at-will 
correspond generally to those enjoyed by the same class in the 
Punjab. 
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The sub-joined table shows the percentage of the total 
cultivated area held in mdlcjusdri right by the main tribes : — 


Agriculturists. 

Non-agriculturists. 

Miscellaneous. 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Kauets 

40 

Khatrxs 

12 

£tate ; and religious 2 





institutions. 

Rajputs 

10 

Brahmans 

7 


Rathis 

8 

Others 

2 


Brahmans ,,, 

8 




Kolis 

5 




Others 

6 




Total 

... 77 

Total 

21 

Total ... 2 


Non-agriculturists thus hold 21 per cent, as against 77 per 
cent, held by agriculturists. They are strongest in the three 
circles lying round Mandi town, the land in the Pahari circle not 
being sufficiently good to tempt them, and the zamtnddri body in 
the Western circle being too strong to allow them a firm foot- 
hold. 

For the purposes of assessment the tract was divided into 
five circles, but the circle in the hills is necessarily far less 
homogeneous than in the plains, the cultivation presenting great 
variations according to altitude, aspect, slope and distance from 
the cultivator’s main house or secondary hamlet. In every circle 
the many features of agriculture in the hills are represented 
in a greater or less degree, and the following description merely 
gives the salient characteristics of each tract : — 

(a) Hanibdgh Circle . —The Harabagh Circle consists of the 
north-western portion of the State, being bounded on the south 
by the Beas, on the east by the Uhl river and the range known 
as Ghogliar-ki-Dhar and marching with the Palampur t ihsil of 
Kdngra on the north and west. Although it is broken up by two 
main ranges of hills and many transverse ridges, the three chief 
valleys are fairly open, and there are extensive areas of fine level 
land. Water is plentiful and the area irrigated from artificial 
water-courses kiihls ) is larger and more secure than in any other 
circle. Nearly ^rd of the cultivation is held by non-agricul- 
turists ; grazing is abundant and the miscellaneous resources 
large. The standard of cultivation varies, but on the w hole is 
high. The kharif is more important than the rabi and rice is the 
most valuable crop. 
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(b) Maidani Circle. — The, Maidini Circle is small in area chap, ill c. 
and lies between Mandi town and the Suket State. Its out- Lana 
standing feature is the open Bahl plain where the best villages Revenue, 
are situated. Above this are several plateaux where the culti- Assessment 
vation is still open, but not so favoured with natural irrigation Circle*, 
streams. The circle is intensively cultivated, grazing facilities 

are poor, the cultivators are generally degenerate and drinking 
is rife. But the soil is of first rate quality ; 24 per cent, of the 
cultivated area receives irrigation from ktihls and 14 per cent, is 
subject to natural flooding (sailab) ; the proportion of high class 
crops is exceptionally large and the yields are heavy. The tract 
is very secure and even partial failures are rare. There are 
very few areas in the hills which can compare With it in fertility. 

(c) Western Circle — As its name implies this circle occupies 
the western portion of the State, marching with the Kangra 
district and the Bilaspur and Suket States along more than one- 
half of its boundary. On the north it is bounded by the Beds ; 
and on the east by the same river, the Maidani Circle and part 
of the Suket State. The circle is irregular, portions of it being 
occupied by precipitous hills and transverse spurs on which the 
soil is shallow. The lower slopes, however, are generally easy 
and there are wide stretches of open cultivation much of which is 
irrigated from permanent streams or torrents. The irrigation is 
not so secure nor so extensive as in the Harabagh Circle ; but 
the cultivators are more industrious and enterprising ; grazing and 
grass lands are extensive ; miscellaneous sources of income — 
especially earnings from forest labour — are large ; the people axe 
unusually prosperous for an agricultural community and they have 
steadily resisted the intrusion of non-agriculturists. Double 
cropping is extensive ; the kharij is more important than the 
rabi ; and the rainfall is generally adequate, although the rabi is 
liable to failure in exceptionally dry years. Both on account of 
the large area under cultivation and the strength of the agricul- 
tural population this is the most important circle of the 
State. 

( d ) The Darmiani Circle. — The boundaries of this circle are 
arbitrary and it consists of a group of villages, most of which lie 
at medium elevation between the Pahari and Maidani Circles. 

The rainfall is neither excessive nor short, and few villages lie 
above the winter snow line. The soil varies much in quality, 
but the average is fairly high. Bice and maize are grown, but 
not to the same extent as in the circles already described, and 
although the khartj is more important than the rabi, the difference 
is less marked ; grazing is ample and there are good forests. The 
irrigated area is small, but the standard of cultivation is satis- 
factory. The amount of land held by non-agriculturists is higher 
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begat' or khidmat. The only persons exempted 
from this cess were : — assignees of land revenue in 
respect of assigned land, individuals in possession 
of a santha of exemption, and persons who could 
establish a claim to exemption in return for services 
rendered, or the payment of nazrdna. 

(6) All miscellaneous demands, inclusive of jansal — a tax 
on hides and skins — , were to be abolished with the 
exception of— 

(a) grazing fees on flocks and herds which were 

to he revised in connection with the Forest 
Settlement, 

( b) a tax on water-mills, 

(c) a tax on oil presses, 

(d) a tax on shops, 

(e) a tax on gokl-washers, 

(/) a tax on artisans. 

The general factors which justified an enhancement in the 
existing assessment were the leniency of the purely cash demand, 
the fact that for a large number of maiguzars this represented 
their only contribution to the State revenues, the large, though 
unequal, increase in the cultivated area, the rise during recent 
years in the value of agricultural produce, the miscellaneous 
resources of the State and their enhanced value during recent 
years, e.g., the increase in the prices of ghi, wool and animals ; 
increased opportunities for employment inside and outside the 
State and a substantial rise in the earnings of both skilled and 
unskilled labourers. 

The materials for assessment were scanty and such as they 
were had to be collected during the progress of operations. The 
absence of former statistics, except in the case of areas expressed 
in seed measures, prevented comparison with past conditions. The 
cropping figures depended on the record of four harvests at the 
most ; there was no reliable information as to yields ; cash rents 
were rare and fixed grain rents did not provide a correct assess- 
ment guide. The existing distribution of the demand was worse 
than useless as a criterion of the revenue paying capacity of the 
soil, and the system of seed measures had become so complicated 
as to lose any merit it possessed as a test of productivity. Under 
these circumstances, theoretical guides were of little practical use 
and were employed, not as the basis of assessment, but as a rough 
check on a demand framed on other principles. The produce 
estimates were framed on the methods prescribed for the Punjab, 
an allowance of 10 per cent, being made in the Pahari Circle and 
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8a per cent, in th e other circles for deductions of the dues of 
menils from the common heap. Soil rates were deduced from these 
and other material, but they were regarded as rough guides repre- 
senting approximately the proportionate average capacity of the 
different classes of soil and bringing out an assessment which ex- 
perience showed to he reasonable and practicable. Their chief use 
was for comparison of the Mandi Circles inter se and with neigh- 
bouring tracts. The rate on grass lands, however, Re. 0-0-7 per 
bigha, was applied uniformly. On other soils the range of vari- 
ation was very large. In the Western Circle, for example, the 
village soil rates actually imposed varied between the following 
limits 




Rs. A. 

P. 


Rs. A. 

p. 

Kuhli I 

• • • 

G I 

0 

to 

2 

8 

0 

Kuhli II 

• • e 

3 7 

0 

99 

2 

3 

0 

Bdrdni I 

• • • 

I 11 

0 

99 

0 10 

0 

Bdrdni II 

• • • 

1 11 

0 

» 

0 

5 

0 

Bdrdni III 

• • e 

0 15 

0 

99 

0 

2 

6 


The variations show clearly the immense differences which are 
found in land nominally of the same class, and establish the very 
limited utility of both the soil rates and the produce estimates. 

Except in the Harabagh Circle, where the fixation of a 
theoretical demand preceded the distribution over villages, the 
basis of the Settlement Officer’s proposals was the village-to-village 
assessment. General statistics and considerations were used mainly 
as checks on local rates. Although a rough circle demand was 
framed before village assessment began, this was not closely 
adhered to and the demand finally proposed was the aggregate of 
the village assessments provisionally made, that is to say, 'made 
subject to any subsequent modifications necessitated by the orders 
of Government. Soil rates were framed by the Settlement Officer 
for each village and their application to the proper areas gave 
the provisional demand. In fixing the rates he relied mainly on 
the local know ledge of the people, as checked by his own inspec- 
tions and inquiries. The ilaqa , or group of villages, was chosen 
as a convenient basis of enquiry. The malguzars of the ilaqa 
were called together and were asked to grade their villages. For 
a large itdqa there would sometimes be as many as ten grades, 
w hile for a small one there would be three or four only. Free 
discussion w as encouraged, and w here the grading did not coincide 
Avith the view s of the Settlement Officer the reasons for the 
difference of opinion were gone into. Generally speaking, there 
were very feAV errors in classification and this grading, besides 
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* 

giving confidence to the people, was of the greatest value in 
fixing rates. "* 


There were, of course, several factors which the villagers 
could not weigh. Such was the lack of uniformity in soil 
classification, and, to some extent, the failure to make allowance 
for the circumstances of the people irrespective of the quality 
of the land they held. But these were points to which special 
attention was paid in the discussion of individual villages which 
also took place in the presence of the malguzars of the ilaqa. 

Special importance was attached to equality of distribution, 
and reductions in the existing demand were given freely, where 
this was out of proportion to the assessments proposed for villages 
of the same class. On the other hand, it was necessary to take 
large enhancements in individual cases ; hut the Settlement was 
generally well received by the people, especially by those mem- 
bers of the agricultural classes who had previously given heavy 
begdr. 

The statement below shows the enhancement in the various 
circles and for the State as a whole of the new demand, inclusive 
of cesses, on the former demand inclusive and exclusive of begdr ; 
and also various statistics by which the nature of the new assess- 
ment may be judged : — 
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Rs. A. P.j 

Rs. A. P. 

Harabigh 

72,580 

14,516 

87,096 

49 

68 

13 

15 

55 

CO 

M 

1 15 2 

Maid&ni 

41,897 

8,379 

50,276 

17 

24 

12 

15 

51 

3 7 i t 

2 7 8 

Western 

1,16,845 

, 23,369 

1,40,214 

33 

43 

10 

12 

62 

2 3 6! 

1 9 11 

D&rmUni 

26,060 

5,010 

30,060 

14 

40 

11 

13 

48 

1 16 10 

1 10 1 

Pah&ri 

56,278 

11,256 

67,534 

| 

5 

71 

16 

18 

70 

1 6 11 

1 8 4 

Whole State ... 

! 3,12,650 

, 62,530 

[ 3,75,180 

23 

49 

12 

14 

55 

2 2 6 

1 12 1 


The demand imposed may be regarded as moderate in comparison 
with that of adjacent States, but as full in comparison with the 
pitch of assessment in K4ngra and Kulu. It absorbs a relatively 
small proportion of the theoretical State share, but the data on 
which the latter w as calculated were uncertain and a substantially 
larger enhancement could not have been taken without hardship, 
owing to the inequality of the old assessment. 
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Eelatively the assessment is heavy in the Harabagli Circle, 
full in the Maidani Circle and moderate in the Western and 
Darmiani Circles. In the Pahari Circle it is severe, if agricul- 
tural conditions alone be considered, but it is moderate if regard 
be paid to the total burdens which the people have had to bear 
in the past, and in no other portion of the State will the Settle- 
ment confer such immediate benefits. 

The system of pdla begar was abolished with effect from 1st 
January 1917, the only forms of casual hegdr retained being those 
described on page 190. These entail very light burdens on the 
people, especially as the rule has now been laid down that every 
landholder, either personally or through his tenants, is liable to 
casual begar. Formerly, the large number of exemptions increas- 
ed the calls on the time of those who gave begar. The abolition 
of the system involved considerable administrative changes, the 
necessary re-adjustments being made in various ways. Compen- 
sation was given to private persons entitled to the services of 
begdris ; the supply of firewood was undertaken by the Forest 
Department ; the number of subordinate State servants was 
increased in order to replace begdris u hose work had been of a 
permanent character, and arrangements were made to obtain 
casual labour in the open market. The State has, however, reserved 
the right to impress labour at a minimum daily wage of 4 annas 
should the voluntary supply be inadequate. The opportunity was 
also taken to improve the pay of State subordinates, many of whom 
were receiving low wages because they were exempt from b'-gar. 
For the carriage of State loads definite rates of hire were fixed, 
which on the main roads are the same as for private travellers, and 
elsewhere are as follows : — 2 annas for five miles or less ; 3 annas 
for five to eight miles ; 4 annas for eight to twelve miles ; and 
an additional anna for every three miles or part of three miles. 
At the stages on the main roads permanent gangs of coolies are 
l’etained who supply the requirements of ordinary travellers, and 
when not detailed for this work labour on the roads. These 
measures have given great relief to the people, and their effect 
should be soon manifest in the more efficient cultivation of the 
land, especially in the portions of the State adjacent to the main 
roads. The total cost to the State was about Hs. 22,500, a sum 
much less than was anticipated, and the relative smallness of 
w hich proved clearly the immense wastage of the old system. 

The previous system of village officers varied considerably 
in different parts of the State ; but generally the most important 
w r as the kardar w r hose office corresponded closely to that of a za ildar 
in the Punjab. His ilaqa sometimes embraced the whole of a 
waziri and sometimes included only a portion of it. The post of 
fcdrdar had for some years been practically monopolised by 
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chap, in c. Khatris of Mandi town who supplied two-thirds of the incum- 
bents. This arrangement was objectionable in many ways and 
Revenue. at Settlement a thorough re-organisation was made. The number 
System of of kdrddrs or pdlsrds, as they are sometimes called, was increased 

Tillage officer*. f 0 40, and a graded system of pay introduced, the maximum 

remuneration being Tbs. 120 per annum and the minimum Es. 80 
per annum. Wherever possible local agriculturists of good 
family were appointed, and in four cast's only were Khatris 
allowed to retain their posts The office is not hereditary and 

the duties of the pal am resemble those of the ailddr in the 

plains; but, in addition, he is responsible to see that the burden 
of casual heqar is evenly distributed and he is required to assist in 
the prevention of forest offences, especially incendiarism, and 
breaches of the fisheries rules. Amongst subordinate village 
officers there used to be a Ihdna Jamba rd dr whose duty it was to 
report offences to the thdna, to assist the police generally and to 
help in the service of processes. The collection of revenue and 
general lambarddri work was done by the revenue lamlarddr, 
known under various names and assisted by one or more gmdhkas 
of the zaminddr class and by a jelia of the menial class. There 
was also a number of abbot's who were supposed to take the 
revenue to head-quarters and act generally as State messengers. 
Some of the village officers received a nominal salary, but the 
majority undertook the very light duties involved in order to 
escape legdr. There was no method in the distribution of these 
officers nor in the size of their ildqds. The system lias now been 
thoroughly overhauled. The thdna lambarddrs, the abhors and 
the gurdlifras have been abolished and only the offices of lambar- 
ddr and jelia retained. The number of both has been increased 
and a jelia given to each ’ ambarddr . r !he duties of the latter are 
the same as in British territory with the additional responsibilities 
in regard to begdr and the prevention of the forest offences des- 
cribed in the case of the palsras. T he office is not, hereditary, but, 
other things being equal, preference is given to hereditary 
claims. 

The jell as belong to the menial classes. They correspond 
roughly to the chovkiddrs of the plains and are the jackals of the 
lambarddrs. Tn particular, they help in the collection of casual 
begdris. . The jell a has considerable authority, and not infre- 
quently is more efficient than the lamlarddr. 

Revision cf The revision of revenue assignments was an important part 

of the Settlement There were many grants the justification for 
which had ceased to exist, and others which had been diverted 
from the purpose for which they were given. Many assignments 
were therefore resumed, while the rest were placed* on a proper 
basis. The jagirs of the ladies of the ruling family and of the 
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leading Mians were confirmed for life or tlie period of Settlement 
without the resumption of any part of the excess area of which Land 
they were in possession Religious grants were confirmed in Revenue, 
perpetuity ; hut part of the excess area was not released and Revmion of 
other grants were disposed of according to circumstances. mi^imeau. 

The area now assigned revenue-free is 13,004 acres, of which 
the assessment is Its. 31,000. The conditions attaching to all 
revenue-free grants in addition to any special terms prescribed in 
the sdntha are as follows 

They are dependent on the will of the Raja, conditional on 
loyalty and good e niduct, and cannot he alienated permanently or 
temporarily nor leased for cultivation for more than five years 
without the sanction of the Raja. All increase in area is liable 
to. assessment. Sdsins (religious grants in perpetuity) are further 
conditional on the holders praying for the long life and welfare of 
the Raja. 

Certain assignees are entitled to take light beg ir from their 
tenants, hut in no ease can they exact more than they have taken 
in the past nor more than the State itself takes from land-holders 
in general. 

The cesses, at 20 per cent, of the land revenue proper, are 
distributed as follows : — 


(1) Cess in lieu of begdr and khidmat... 

(2) Patwiri cess 
to) Pdlsrdl cess 

(4) Lambarddri cess 
(5 Other village officers ... 


10 per cent. 

d •> 

1 

3 

9 

*• *1 


All assignees within the area assigned and others exempted 
by special order arc excused the 10 per cent, begdri cess. Certain 
members of the ruling family have been exempted as a special 
concession from the payment of all cesses, hut this privilege is 
liable to withdrawal at any time at the will of the Raja. With 
these exceptions, all malguzdrs are liable to the payment of 
cesses in lull. 


The period of Settlement was sanctioned by Government at 20 
years It was introduced in four circles with effect from kh trij 

1916 and in the Tabari Circle with effect from rabi 1917. 


The cost of Settlement operations amounted to Rs. 2,98,660 
(approximate). The net gain to the State was Rs. 81,000, after 
deduction of all charges on account of the abolition of beg dr and 
the establishment of a proper system of village officers. The cost 
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of the Settlement will thus be recovered in about three-and-a-half 
years. 

For the maintenance of the revenue records the permanent 
revenue establishment .maintained consists of — 


4 Tahsfldars. 

’ Naib Tahsildar. 
8 Field Kanungos. 
69 Patwaris. 


1 Sadr Kanungo 

2 Assistant Sadr Kanungos. 
1 Muafi Muharrir. 


Their chief duties are the measurement of new cultivation, 
the entry of changes in title, the periodical revision of the 
jamabcmdi and crop inspection at each harvest. 

When the decentralisation of tahstls is completed, there will 
be an Office Kanungo at each tahsil head-quarters. 
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SECTION D. — Miscellaneous Revenue. 

The system of excise is simple. The State is divided into chap. ill. D. 
nine what mav he called distillery areas and the right to distil ... “ 

. . ® „ .. Miscellaneous 

liquor within each oi these is auctioned yearly. \\ ithm the dis- Revenue. 

tillerv area the number and location of retail shops are tixed, E 

and the contractor makes his own arrangements for sale, subject to 

the approval of the State, taking out a retail vend license for 

each vend permises. Distillation is carried out on a relatively small 

scale and there are no definitely prescribed standards of strength. 

r l hree qualities are recognised, of which the present prices per bottle 

of 12 clntdks are 11 annas, S annas and 5 annas, respectively, except 

in the Bald ilaqa where the competition of Suket vendors has made 

it necessary to fix prices at 1-1 annas, 8 annas and 3 annas, 

respectively. The number of distilleries has quite recently been 

reduced from 15 to 9, and of shops from 125 to 40. Special 

efforts have been made to check drunkenness in the Bald where 

the evil is widespread, but success cannot be attained until the 

Suket Durbar adopts similar measures in the tract along the 

border. Negotiations have been proceeding for some time, and 

His Highness the Raja of Suket has promised full co-operation 

immediately the current contracts in Suket expire. 

The existing system of excise is the best available under ex- 
isting conditions ; but, when funds permit, it is proposed to build 
a central distillery at Mandi itself, manage this departmeutally 
and issue licenses for retail vend. The excise establishment con- 
sists of one Sub-Inspector only. Illicit distillation is rare ; but ■ 
other infringements of the excise rules are not uncommon. 

The right to brew and sell the hill beers is auctioned in the 
same way, but so far no tax has been imposed on the large number 
of persons who brew for home consumption. 

The licensee for charas is also an annual contractor, the re- 
tail shops to the number sanctioned being under his control. 

He imports the charas from Ilosliiarpur under a permit counter- 
signed by the Commissioner of the Jullundur Division, 'the con- 
sumption is small and is mostly confined to the city. 

A certain amount of opium is grown in the hill tracts, but 
very little is exported from the State. The people of Hand! 
town, especially the Khatris, take opium in small quantities, it 
being the recognised custom to give it to children as a soporific. 

The licenses issued by the State are either for retail sale, or for 
wholesale purchase from producers and subsequent sale. 

Dor 1916-17 the excise revenue amounted to Rs. 11,500 
(approximate), but this was considerably below' the figures of the 
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previous year, the decline being due to the closure of many shops 
and the enhancement of prices. It should, however, be feasible 
to increase the income substantially, consistent with a decline in 
consumption, and this is the present aim of the State policy ; but 
it will take several years before the results are apparent. 


Formerly it was customary to lease out many miscellaneous 
taxes and dues on contract ; but, except in a few cases, the prac- 
tice led to abuse and loss to the State. Many of the miscella- 
neous imposts have now been merged in the land-revenue ; while, 
as already noted, regular fees will take the place of collections 
in cash and kind on account of grazing rights There are still 
several sources of revenue which can most conveniently be auc- 
tioned : such are the realisation of tolls on the Beds and Uhl 
bridges, and the lease of slate quarries. 


The approximate annual income derived from these sources 
is as follows 

Rs. 


Bridge tolls 
City shop-tax 
llriqa shop-tax 
Slate quarries 
Tea gardens 


8,000 

3,700 

520 

2,000 

4,500 


A regular system of court-fees and non-judicial stamps is in 
force, the incidence being generally somewhat less than in British 
territory. The stamps are sold to the public through authorised 
vendors, those at headquarters being allowed commission at the 
rate of 2 per cent, on sales and those in the ildqa at 6J per cent. 

The stamps in use are as follow's : — 


Impressed petition paper 
Adhesive receipt 6tainp 
Adhesive court-fee slumps 
Impressed court-fee stamps 
Impressed non-judicial stamp: 


... Half an anna. 

... One anna. 

... One anna to ten rupees. 

... Fifteen and twenty rupees. 
.... TVo annas to ten rupees. 


The approximate annual income is Rs. 22, <>00. 
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SECTION E — Police, Jail and Army. 


There are nine police stations as follows with a Sub-Inspector 
in charge of each : — 


Sadr Tvotwali. 

Harahagh. 

Pram?. 

Sand hoi. 


Sarka Ghat. 
Fatli. 

Bahl. 

Chachiot. 

Saraj. 


To the Saraj tlid»a is attached a police outpost at B41i 
in charge of a head constable. 


Th ere is one Inspector, who is at, present also the Subedar of 
ihe State Army. There is in addition a Court-Tnspector at Sadr. 
There are, in all, 5 head constables and 94 constables. They are 
now permanent servants, the system having been recently abo- 
lished by which the holders of service grants served for a month 
or two every few years. The working of the police is fair ; but 
there are as yet few trained officers and the procedure cannot 
therefore be as elaborate as in the Punjab. Fortunately, the 
work they are called upon to do is' not difficult. Crime is light, 
the most common offences relating to the sale, kidnapping and 
abduction of women and girls. There are a few petty thefts, and 
drunkenness in the Bahl leads to occasional broken heads. Other- 
wise, the people are law abiding, serious crime being rare. 

The jail contains accommodation for 50 prisoners, but is 
rarely filled. The inmates work mostly on the roads and in the 
State gardens Breaches of jail discipline are rare, the prisoners, 
as a rule, being a thoroughly happy and contented lot on friendly 
terms with each other, the warders and the outside public. 

The army is under the command of the Subedar, and con- 
sists of 230 files, of whom 9 are sowars and 25 are bandsmen. 
There is half a company of Euhelas, or irregulars, most of whom 
are Pathans who settled in Mandi very many years ago. The 
army is regularly drilled and discipline is fair. It parades on all 
ceremonial occasions such as the great religious festivals of the 
year ; hut its ordinary function is to supply guards and sentinels 
for the Palace and various State departments It is now com- 
posed entirely of permanent servants, the rent-free tenures on 
condition of military service having been resumed at Settlement. 
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SECTION F. — Education. 

CHAP ill. F. The most important school in the State is the Anglo- Vernacu- 
Education. lnr M iddle School at Mandi itself, where the number of hoys exceeds 
500. Of these about one-half receive instruction in English, the 
rest being taught Urdu. The scholars are mainly Khatris and 
Brahmans of Mandi town, hut there is a fair sprinkling of agri- 
culturists and a few hoys of the lower castes. The building is a 
good one ; but the rapid increase in numbers has put a severe 
strain on the available accommodation, and it will be necessary 
to find other buildings for the primary department. The staff is 
adequate in numbers, hut mostly untrained, and the main efforts 
of the Durbar during recent years have been to provide trained 
teachers. Several have been secured and youths of promise are 
being sent each year to various training institutions. The moral 
tone and discipline are satisfactory ; the hoys are keen on games ; 
first aid lectures have been introduced ; a students’ club is doing 
useful work and special attention is paid to physical culture. The 
standard of education is as good as can be expected from the 
subordinate staff available. The townspeople are verv keen on 
educating their sons and are anxious that a high school should 
be opened This should lx* feasible in the near future so soon as 
the necessary staff can be obtained and the principle recognised 
that higher education is a luxury which must be paid for. 

There are twenty-two rural schools in which education is 
either up to the primary standard or consists of simple instruction 
in Hindi and Sanskrit. Some of the buildings have been erected 
by public-spirited individuals, and others by public subscription 
supplemented by Slate grants. Tt is intended to open a vernacu- 
lar middle school at the head-quarters of the Sarka Ghat and 
Harabagh tahaih as early as possible, and generally to equip the 
agricultural classes with the education essential to State emplov- 
ment. 

Female education has so far made little progress, but there 
is a girls’ school at Mandi which is attended by the daughters of 
Brahmans and Khatr s, and one girls’ school in the village of 
Baroli in Harabagh. 

The State spends approximately Rs. 22,000 a year on educa- 
tion. 
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SECTION G. Medical and Sanitation. 

The State is very badly provided with medical institutions, chap. iii. g 
The King Edward VII Hospital at Mandi is under the charge of Medl “ 
a retired Sub-Assistant Surgeon and during recent years some Sanitation * 11 
12,000 out-door and 70 in-door patients have been treated annu- 
ally : it is a badly designed and inadequate building. * 

There is also a Zanana hospital at Mandi under the care of a 
Female Sub-Assistant Surgeon where about 2,000 cases are -* 
treated annually. It is at present housed in a building situated 
in the middle of the city, but proposals are under consideration 
for the construction of a commodius and fully equipped hos- 
pital 

There are no dispensaries in the district, and the only medi- 
cal relief readily accessible to the people is afforded by the occa- 
sional tours of compounders. Now that the finances of the State 
are in a sound condition, it will be practicable to establish a dis- 
pensary at each of the three out-lying tahsfl. head- quarters. 

In Mandi City malaria, phthysis — especially among the women 
— and liver complaints are common ; in the district, fevers, eye 
complaints, goitre and venereal diseases are most prevalent. * 
Typhus fever is endemic in some parts of Saraj, and cholera 
epidemics are not unknown in the lower imztris. The people 
have no idea of sanitation ; but they are quite ready to follow 
advice when an outbreak occurs, although they soon return to 
their old habits. The Ayurvedic system has many adherents 
and there are several practitioners in Mandi town. Of these 
Vaid Vidya Sagar was, until his death in 1918, the State Vaid and 
used to attend well over 5,000 cases a year. ^ 

A somewhat serious outbreak of cholera occurred in Mandi 
town in the summer of 1918 and sporadic outbursts followed in 
various parts of the State. 

During the following winter influenza appeared in the State 
and caused great havoc, especially among the rural population. 

The sanitation of Mandi town is under the control of the 
Municipal Committee which carries out its duties satisfactorily, 
its main difficulty being the scarcity of sweepers. The town is 
paved with stone and this considerably facilitates the sanitary 
work, as well as giving at least an outward appearance of neat- 
ness and cleanliness. 

c2 
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CHAPTER IV.— Places of Interest. 

Mandi town, which is picturesquely situated, on the Be5s is 
the capital and only place of any importance in the State. The 
town itself is about 2,400 feet above sea-level, the temple of 
Shiama Kali which is situated on a ridge overlooking the town 
being some 500 feet higher. The Beas separates the old from the 
new town, but the former is now of little importance and interest, 
and is occupied by a few Brahman and R5jput families. The 
modern town lies on the left hank and the approach from the 
Victoria Bridge gives perhaps the most favourable view of it, the 
temples and rock carvings by the edge of the river adding much 
to the natural picturesqueness of the entrance. 

The temples of Mandi are the chief objects of architectural 
and antiquarian interest and for an account of these the reader is 
referred to an earlier section (page 17). 

The palace has received additions at various times, but the 
different styles of architecture do not produce an unpleasing 
effect. The oldest portion is the Damdama palace, built by Baja 
Suraj Sen in 1625 and has the distinctive curved roof usually 
associated in the hills only with the dwellings of Rajas and gods. 
The Madho Rao temple occupies the greater part of the lower 
storey, and it is still customary to hold certain State ceremonies in 
the apartments above it. The rest of the building suffered 
severely from the earthquake and some of the rooms are hardly 
fit for habitation. The recent restoration of one of the towers 
has greatly improved its appearance, as has also the removal of 
the unsightly sheds between it and the Seri Tank. 

The Nava Mahal was built by Rija Balbir Sen and was 
used by him partly as a residence and partly as a court. Dur- 
bars were also held in it, but a new Durbar Hall was built by 
Raja Bhiwdni Sen a few years ago, and though of unimposing 
design well serves the purpose for which it was built. The 
Bhiwani Nawas was commenced by the late R&ja as a residence 
for himself and is planned on modern lines. 

In front of the palace is the large Seri Tank with a stone 
pillar in the middle supporting a lamp. Beneath it is supposed 
to lie the head of Pirthi P61, Ranaof BhangM, who was treacher- 
ously murdered by R4ja Sidh Sen when on a visit to the capital. 
To placate his ghost the lamp is lit every evening The walls of 
the tank are being rebuilt and surmounted by a neat railing. 

The removal of the State stables from the side of the tank 
and the conversion of their site into a garden is now in progress 
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and will greatly enhance the picturesqueness of the tank and of 
the palace. 

The royal cemetery in which the barsela monuments are 
situated is just outside the town below the Mandi-Suket road. 

The Kiw&lsar Lake lies about 12 miles south-west of 
Mandi, some 4,000 feet about sea level. It is situated in a 
cup of the hills of considerable natural beauty. The water of the 
lake is very deep and clear, but the surface is broken by floating 
islands ascribed to the sanctity of Padma Sambhava with whom 
the Hindus have confused Biski Lomas. The islands on calm 
days usually cling close to the banks, but a small breeze sets 
them in motion and the phenomenon is regarded both by Buddhists 
and Hindus as a miracle of the presiding saint. The lake is a 
well known place of pilgrimage for the adherents of both religions, 
the Buddhists congregating in the winter months and holding 
their festival in Pkagan, while the Hindus come mainly on the 
first of BaisAkh. 

EiwAlsar, as is usual with stretches of water in the hills, is 
associated with snake worship. The Buddhists believe that 
beneath its waters are the mansions of the Nags or lus as they 
call them and they attribute an outlet of the lake to the path of 
one of these subterranean serpents. On the Mandi-Suket road 
about six miles from Mandi there is a small pool of translucent 
water fed by a stream which is supposed to flow under ground 
from Eiwalsar some 10 miles distant. The place is known as 
Nagchala, the path of the serpent, and the name illustrates a com- 
mon form of Himalayan myth. 

In the cold weather large flocks of duck visit the lake, but 
these are not permitted to be shot, even though the guns are 
posted at some distance from the lake itself. The birds, so says 
the lama , are the servants of the saint Sambhava and their death 
occasions him grief. 

The Port of KamMh is one of the most interesting places in 
the State. It is situated close to the Hamirpur border on the 
crest of an isolated and precipitous hill, the ridge being narrow 
and serrated with deep ravines running down the face. The fort 
was founded by Eaja Suraj Sen about 1625 A. H., the propitious 
site for it having been revealed by a miracle. A shepherd of the 
neighbourhood was grazing his flocks when he sat down beneath 
a tree on the summit of the hill now crowned by the fort. As he 
sat, he idly chipped the tree with his axe and to his astonishment 
milk gushed forth from the incisions he made. The milk fell on 
a spot a few feet away from the tree and a it touched the ground 
a lingdm rose therefrom. This was the idol of a Siddh, and, speak- 
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ing in the voice of the saint, it hade the peasant hasten to the 
TUja and teH'him that if he built his citadel close to the lingam 
he would conquer the territory around. So the shepherd hurried 
to the Tt&ja, who, believing his tale, at once laid the foundation 
of the fort, venerating as its guardian spirit the Siddh to whom he 
owed the choice of site. The Siddh is still worshipped there and 
his shrine enjoys an endowment from the State. 

The fort was of great strength, its natural advantages being 
turned to the best account in the arrangement of the fortifica- 
tions. The first part of the approach was along a steep narrow 
pathway rising in steps and commanded for its whole length by 
loop-holed bastions. Rather more than half-way up was the 
gateway, capable of holding a strong guard and offering an 
excellent point of resistance to an enemy that succeeded in 
reaching so far. Almost on the top of the ridge was the citadel, 
provided with ample accommodation for a large garrison and with 
store-houses where considerable stocks of grain could be kept. 
The weak point was the scarcity of water, but this was sur- 
mounted to a considerable extent by the construction of reser- 
voirs out of the solid rock and these were always kept filled in 
troublous times. The fort is now in bad repair, but still well 
repays a visit. A small establishment is retained there, -and 
until the last few years distributions of grain were made from the 
local granary to zaminddrs in times of scarcity. There is a large 
stock of (jhi of great age and quite unfit for human consumption ; 
but it is much valued for medicinal purposes and the natives 
believe it to be an infallible ointment for rheumatic and similar 
complaints. The collection of ancient arms and clothes is of in- 
terest. 

Nawalii is situated on the Hamirpur border in the western 
portion of the State. The name is variously derived, but the 
most probable derivation relates to the fact that there were for- 
merly nine temples situated there. At present there are three 
or four shrines only, the most important being that of Naw&hi 
Devi, the rest being mostly small shivalas. The temples are said 
to have been despoiled by Muhammadans, but while they were still 
busy with their looting a shower of cannon balls fell from heaven 
and drove them off. To the sceptical one of the halls is shown, 
still perched, as it fell, on a broken column. 

The people of the neighbourhood place memorial tablets of 
the dead in the courtyard of the shrine, and Gosdins are also 
buried there in sitting posture, tumuli of conical shape being 
erected over them. 

A large fair is held in June when about ten thousand vota- 
ries from Mandi and Kangra gather together. 







The Palace from across the Seri Tank 
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Parasar is about 20 miles north-east of Mandi. It is a large 
lake with a pagoda-shaped wooden temple on its edge : this 
lake like Riwalsar contains floating islands. A large fair takes 
place here in June when Mandi and Kulu people to the number 
of four thousand gather together ; wool and blankets are largely 
sold. 

The fort of Bairkot in Mandi was built by Bir Singh, Raja 
of Suket, who conquered the Rina of Hatli in order to defend 
the Hamlrpur border. The Mandi Rajas did not approve of this 
advance on the part of Suket, and made several attempts to wrest 
the fort from that State Isri Sen, Raja of Mandi, with the help 
of Kahlur took it in 1808. It is still in good repair. 

Jhatingri is the summer head-quarters of the administration 
and is prettily situated on the Ghogar Dhar at an elevation of 
6,600 feet, where it is crossed by the road leading over the Bhubu 
pass into Kulu. During the present Raja’s minority he spends 
part of the summer there with his tutor. In addition to the 
Residency there is a good dak bungalow, and another house 
usually occupied by the Rani. There is also a sardi and a small 
bazaar. Jhatingri is easily accessible, being only three miles 
from the main Mandi- PMampur road near Urla. There are 
beautiful deodar and blue pine forests in the vicinity, and ferns 
and wild flowers grow in great profusion. 


CHAT. IV. 

Flaew of 
Intorwt. 

Paraaar. 

Bairkot. 


Jhatingri. 
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THE DIALECTS OF MANDI AND SUKET. 

BY 

The Revd. T. Grahame Bailey, B.D., M.R.A.S, 

INTRODUCTION. 

Mandi and Snket are two important states lying between Simla and 
Kangra proper with Kulu for their eastern boundary. They form part of the 
central linguistic wedge between Chamba and the Simla States, it being 
noticeable that north of Kangra and south of Snket certain linguistic 
peculiarities are found which are not observed in the central area. The future 
in l alluded to in the Introduction to the Chamba Dialects (see Appendix to 
Gazetteer of Chamba State) is a good example of this. In the central wedge 
the future is in g or gk, whereas to the north and south and east it is in l. 

The main Mandi dialect is rather widely spread. It is found with very 
little change over all the western and northern portions of the State. It is 
also spoken in the capital, and extends without much variation southwards 
into Suket. In the following pages a grammar of this dialect is given, 
followed by brief paradigms to illustrate the northern dialects. The centre 
of North Mandeali may be taken to he J hating) i half-way between Suhanpur 
and Palampur. Chota Banghali, as alluded to in the following pages, is 
spoken in that portion of Chota liaiighal which lies in the extreme northern 
portion of Mandi State. In the south-east portion of the State called Maridi 
Siraj, the dialect spoken is still'Mandeali, but it shows resemblances to Inner 
Siraji, the dialect of the northern half of the Siraj Tahsil of Kulu. 

In Mandeali the genitive is formed by the postposition rd, the Dative by 
jd, and the Ablative by ge or the. _ 

Although the dialect shows many traces of the influence of Panjabi, it 
keeps clear of that influence in the Plural of nouns, which is in the Oblique 
generally the same as the Singular except in the Vocative case. In parts of 
the State we have the special Peru. Oblique form for 3rd Pers. Pronouns so 
characteristic of Kulu and the Simla States. The future is either indeclinable 
in — ng or declinable in — gha. 

The Pres. Part, in composition is indeclinable, as hear a ha, is doing, which 
reminds us of the Kashmiri participle kardn. Another resemblance to 
Kashmiri is in the confusion between e and ye. Thus we find tes used 
interchangeably with (yes, es with yes, etthi with ietthi {yeti hi). The 
interchange of s and h finds frequent exemplification in the hill states, eg., in 
the Pres. Auxiliary ha and sa or asd. See the dialects passim. 

Mandeali has a Stative Participle in — ird, thus pair a, in the state of 
having fallen, pilird, in the state of having been drunk. The peculiarity of 
the verb bahna, beat, has been alluded to under the Verb in Mandeaji and 
Chota Banghali, and under the latter dialect will be found a reference to an 
interesting undeclined participle used in the Passive to give the sense of 
ability. 
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In Suket there are said to be three dialects— Pahar, Dahr and Bahai, but 
this is obviously an over-refinement. I have not had an opportunity of 
studying them at first hand, and therefore make the following remarks with 
some reserve. 

The Singular of nouns is practic ally the same as in Mandeali, but in the 
Plural Panjabi influence is shown in the Oblique termination —a. The 
Agent Plural, however, ends in — ii. the is used for the Ablative postposition, 
ge being generally kept for the purpose of comparison of Adjectives. The 
pronouns are almost the same as in Mandeali. 

In Verbs we find that the Dahr dialect resembles Panjabi in its Pres. 
Part, in — da, and in its Past Part, in — Pa. The Bahai dialect has its Pres. 
Indie, like Mandeali, as vidra ha, but in the Imperfect has the peculiar double 
form, mdra ha thd, he was beating, v/d/a he the, they were beating. The 
Suketi dialects make their future in gh and possibly g or ng, and have the 
Stative Participle in ira, as marird, in the state of having been beaten. 
The Auxiliary Present and Past is the same as in Mandeali. 

The system of transliteration ia that of the Asiatic Society of Bengal- 
I denotes the sound half-way between i and i, u italicised in a word printed 
in ordinary type is half-way between a and i ; tu similarly italicised 
represents the sound of e in French je ; c is the sound of ch in child, ch is the 
corresponding aspirate. 


25th February, 1905. 


T. Gbahame Bailet. 
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MANDEALI. [Mandeaji.] 

Nouns. 

Masculine. 

Nouns in -a. 


Singular. 

Plural. 

N. 

ghor-a, horse 

-e 

G. 

- e ra 

as Sing. 

D. A. 

- e jo 


L. 

- e manjha 

f} 

Ab. 

- 6 ge, the 

9) 

Ag- 

- e 

>) 

V. 

- ea 

Nouns in a Consonant. 

~e5 


Singular. 

Plural. 

N. 

ghar, house 

as Sing. 

G. D. A. L. Ab. 

ghar-3, rS, See. 


Ag. 

-e 

M 

y. 

—a 

Nouns in f. 

-5 

N. 

hath-!, elephant 

as Sing. 

G. D. A. L. Ab. 

-i ra, Sec. 


Ag- 

-le 


V. 

-ia 

-16 

Nouns in -u, such 

as hindu, Hindu, are declined like those in -\-bdb. 

father, is declined like ghar, except that the second b is 

additions. 

Feminine. 

Nouns in -I. 

doubled before any 

N. 

bet-f, daughter 

as Sing. 

G, D. A. L. Ab. 

-! ra, &c. 

)} 

Ag. 

-fe 

)) 

V. 

-le 

15 
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Mandeali. 

Nouns in a Consonant 



Singular. 

Plural. 

N. 

baih-n. 

nt 

G. D. A. L. Ab. 

-nl ra, &c. 

as Sing. 

Ag- 

-nle 

>) 

V. 

-ni 

Pronouns. * 

Singular. 

n\6 

1st 

2nd 3rd 

eh, this. 

N. haS 

tu se 

eh 

G. mera 

tera tes ra (or tyes or 

tis) es ra (yei 

D. A. inajo 

tujo „ &c. 

„ &c. 

L. ma bhittar, manjba tuddh, &c. ,, 

>) 

Ab. mathe 

tutthe „ 

» 

Ag. mal 

tal tine 

ine 

N. asse 

tusse seo 

eh 

G. assa ra, inhaia 

tussa ra tinha ra 

Inha ra 

D. A. assa jo 

,, &c. ,, &c. 

„ &c. 

L. „ &c. 

>> » 

)) 

Ab. „ 

>> >> 

JJ 

Ag. asse 

tusse tinhe 

inhe 

Singular. 

Plural. 


N. kun, who, 

jo, who kun 

• v'V 

jeo 

Obi. kes, &c. 

jes, &c. kinha 

jinha 

Ag. kune 

jine kinhe 

jinhe 


kya , what ? has Obi. hiddhi. 

Other pronouns are koi, someone, anyone, kick, something, 
anything ; har koi, whosoever ; hnr kieh, whatsoever. 


Adjectives. 

Adjectives used as nouns are declined as nouns, but adjectives 
qualifying nouns have the following declension : — All adjectives ending 
in any lettei other than a are indec. Those ending in -a have Obi. -e. 
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\fandedli. 

PL — e, indec. Fem. -i indec. It should be noted that the genitives of 
nouns and pronouns are adjectives coming under this rule. 

Comparison is expressed by means of ge, from, than, as Hard, good 
es ge khara, better than this, sablhi ge khara, better than all, best. 


Demonstrative. 
erba, like that 
or this 

itn3, so much 
or many 


Correlative. Interrogative. Relative. 

terha, like that kerha, like what ? jerha, like which 
or this 

titna, so much kitna, how much jitna, as much 
or many or many ? or many. 


Adverbs. 

Most adjectives can be used as adverbs- They then agree with the 
subject of the sentence. The following is a list of the most important 
adverbs other than adjectives : — 

Time. 


ebbe, hun, now 

tebbe, then 

kebbe, when ? 

jebbe, when 

aj, to-day 

kal, to-morrow 

doth!, to-morrow morning 

pars!, day after to-morrow 

cauthe, day after that 

kal, yesterday 

pars!, day before yesterday 

cauthe, day before that 

kadbJ, sometimes, ever 

kadh! na, never 

kadh! kadhl, sometimes 

Others are ki, why, id hi re 

quickly. 


Place. 
etthi, here 
tetthi, there 
ketthi, where ? 
jetthi, where 
etthi tikkl, up to here 
ietthi te, from here 
upra, up 
bun, down 
nede, near 
dur, far 
agge, in front 
picehS, behind 
bhittar, inside, 
bahar, outside 

katthe, for this reason, ha, yes, sitdbi, 


Prepositions. 

The commonest prepositions have been given in the 


declension of nouns. 
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Mandeali. 


Subjoined is a brief list of others, 
sition and an adverb, 
par, beyond 
war, on this side 
whittar, manjhe, manjh, within 
pralle, upon 
heth, below 
tika tikki, up to 
ma nedg, beside me 
ma sangi, with me 
tesjo, for him 


The same word is often both a prepo- 

tere kattbe, about thee 
ma sahi, assa sahi, like me, 
like us. 

tinha bakkha, towards them 
tetage prant, after that 
idhi re ore pare, round about 
it 

tussa barabar, equal to you 
rnathe parteg, apart from me 


Verbs. 

Auxiliary. 


Pres. I 

am, &c. Sing, ha, /. hi, Plur. he /. hi. 

Past I 

was, &c. Sing, tha, /. thi Plur. the /. thl. 

Intransitive Verbs. 
panna, fall. 

Fut. 

Sing, paugh -a j. -i PI. -e /. -i, also paung indecl. 

Imperat. 

pau paua 

Pres. Indie. 

paua indec. with ha, j. hi PI. he, hi 

Impf. Indie. 

,, ., „ tha, tl i, the, thi 

Past Cond. 

paund-a (-1 -e -i‘ 

Past Indie. 

pea /. pei 

Pres. Perf. 

pea ha, &c. 

Plupf. 

pea tha, &c. 

Participle 

paiike, having fallen, paunde hi on falling, paira , in the 
state of having fallen, paunde, while falling, paunewala, 
taller or about to fall. 

Some verbs have slight irregularities. 

h5na, be, become. 

Fut. 

hugha or hung 

Pres. Indie. 

hua ha 

Past. Cond. 

hunda 

Past Indie. 

hua 


Fut. aSgha or aung 

Pres. Indio, aua ha 


auna, come. 
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Mandeali. 

Past Cond. aunda 
Past Indie, ava 

Participle dike, Laving come, air a, in the state of having come. 

jana, go. 

Imperat. ja ja 
Pres. Indie, jaha ha 
Past Cond. janda 
Past Indie, gea 

Participle jaike, having gone ; geira. in the state of having gone. 

raihpa, remain. 

Fut. rahangha or rahang 

Imperat. raith raha 
Pres. Indie, raha ha 
Past reha 

baithria, sit. 

Fut. baithgha or baithang 

Past Cond. baithda 

Transitive Verbs. 

marua, beat, strike, in general like pentad. 

Fut. rnargha or marang 

Pres. Indie, mara ha 
Past Cond. marda 

Past Indie, marea, with agent case of subject, marea agreeing with 
object. 

Pres, ferf, marea ha, with agent ease of subject, marea ha agreeing with 
object. 

tlupf. marea tha, with agent ease of subject, marea tha agreeing with 
object. 

Participle marira, in the state of having been beaten. 

The passive is formed by using the past part marea , with the required 
tense of jana, go, marea jaga, be beaten. The passive is not very common. 

The following are slightly irregular : — 

khaoa, eat. 

Fut. khagha or khang 

Pres. Indie, khaha ha 
Past Indie, khadha 

Participle khadhira, in the state of having been eaten. 
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Metndeali. 
plnS, drink. 

Past pita 

Participle pltlr5, in the state of having been drunk. 

dSna, give 

Pres. Indie, deha ha 
Past ditta 

Participle dittTrS, in the state of having been given. 

laipa, take. 

Fut. langha or lang 

Pres. Indie, laha ha 

karna, do. 

Past kita 

leaupa, bring, like avn, a, but 

Past l€I aya 

161 jana, take away, like jand. 

There is a noticeable peculiarity about the past of bdhnd, beat, strike 
(Fut. bahanga, lahang). The past is. always used in the Fern. I beat him is 
mat te»jd baht. Apparently the verb is in agreement with some fern, noun 
not expressed. The understood word would naturally have the meaning of 
‘ blow/ See also under the Banghali dialect. 

Compound Verbs. 

Habit, Continuance, State. 

I am in the habit of falling, ban paid ka'a ha (compounded with 
karna, do), 

I continue falling, hai 7 paundd raha (compounded with raihna, 
remain) . 

I am in the act of falling, had paundd lagira hd (compounded with 
laggna, stick). 

List op Common Nouns, Adjectives and Vebbs. 
ghora, horse. biahu, husband, 

bab, bapu, father. lari, wife, 

mil, mother. mardh, man, 

bbai, brother. janane, women. 

bobbO, elder sister, mattba, boy. 

baihn, younger sister. matthi, girl, 

gabhra, beta, son. pubal, shepherd. 

be*I, daughter. cor, thief. 
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Mandealt. 

Lisr op Common Nouns, Adjectives and Vehbs — continued. 


ghora, horse. 

dhara, hill. 

ghori, mare. 

padhar, plain. 

bald, ox. 

dohrl, field. 

gai, cow. 

rotl, bread. 

mhats, buffalo. 

pani, water. 

bakr-a, he-goat. 

kanak, wheat. 

-!, she ,, 

chalii, maize. 

bbed, sheep. 

dal, tree. 

kutt-a, dog. 

grao, village. 

— i, bitch. 

nagar, city. 

ricch, bear. 

ban, jungle. 

baragh, leopard. 

macehf, fish. 

gaddha, ass. 

painda, way. 

sar, pig. 

phal, fruit. 

kukk-ar, cock. 

mass, meat. 

*ri, hen. 

duddh, milk. 

bill-a, eat (male). 

battl, anni, egg. 

-1, „ (female). 

ghia, ghi. 

at, camel. 

tel, oil. 

panchi, pankhero, bird. 

chah, buttermilk. 

il, kite. 

dhiara, day. 

hathi, elephant. 

rat, night. 

hath, hand. 

surj, sun. 

pair, pao, foot. 

caudarma, moon. 

nak, nose. 

tara, star. 

hakkhi, eye. 

bagar, wind. 

muh, face. 

pani barkha, rain. 

dand, tooth. 

dhuppa, sunshine. 

kan, ear. 

gird, stormy wind. 

sarual, kes, hair. 

bhara, load. 

mflnd, sir, head. 

biu, seed. 

jibh, tongue. 

loha, iron. 

pith, back. 

khara, good. 

pet, stomach. 

b«ra, bad. 

sarir, body. 

badda, big. 

pothi, book. 

halka, little. 

kalam, pen. 

dalidri, lazy. 

nianja, bed. 

akllwala, wise. 

ghar, house. 

bhaceaj, foolish 

daryao, river. 

tata, swift. 
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Mantjeali. 

List of Common Nouns, Adjectives and Verbs — continued. 


khad, stream. 

paina, sharp. 

«cca, high. 

hujjhna, know. 

gora, kharg, beautiful. 

pnjjna, arrive. 

kubhadra, ugly. 

daurng, run. 

thandg, cold. 

nhassl jang, run away. 

tatta, hot. 

bangna, make. 

gudla, mittha, sweet. 

thaina, place. 

baccha, clean. 

sadng, call. 

ghat, little. 

mllna, meet. 

bahnt, much. 

sikkhna, learn. 

h5ng, be, become. 

parhna, read. 

auna, come. 

likhna, write, 

jana, go. 

marna, die 

baithna, sit. 

sunna, hear. 

laina, take. 

hatna, turn. 

dena, give. 

hati auna, return. 

pauna, fall. 

bgebna, flow. 

utbng, rise. 

larna, fight. 

kharna, stand. 

jittna, win. 

dekhna, see. 

harna, defeated. 

khana, eat. 

calejSna, go away. 

pina. drink. 

bahna, sow. 

bolna, say. 

hal bahna, plough. 

sauna, sleep, lie down. 

khuana, cause to eat. 

karna, do. 

piang, cause to drink. 

raihng, remain. 

sunana, cause to hear. 

bghna, marna, beat. 

cugng, graze. 

paehanng, recognise. 

carna carana, cause to graze 

Numerals. 

Cardinal. 

1 — ek. 

1 0 — das. 

2— dal. 

11— gvarg. 

3 — trae. 

12 — bara. 

4 — c5r. 

18 — tehra. 

5 — panj. 

1 4 — cauda. 

6 — chau. 

15 — pandra. 

7 — sat. 

16 — sola. 

8— 5th. 

17 — satara. 

9 — nan. 

18— thira. 
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19 — unnf. 

20 — bih. 

27 — satai. 

29 — anattri. 

80 — trlb. 

37— satattri. 

39 — antuall. 

40 — ca)i. 

47 — satajf. 

+9 — anaunja. 

50— panjah. 

57— sataunja. 

59 — anahat. 

GO — satth. 

1st, paihlfl. 

2nd, dujja. 

3rd, trijja. 

4th, cautha. 
5th, pajnua. 
6th, chatthua. 
7th, satua. 

1 0th, dasQa. 
50th, panjahua. 


Mandeali. 

Numerals — concluded. 

Ordinal. 

67 — satahat. 

69 — anhattar. 

70 — sattar. 

77 — sateQtar. 

79 — unasi. 

80 — assl. 

87 — satasi. 

89 — nauug. 

90 — nabbg. 

97 — satanue. 

100 — sau. 

200— dul san. 

1,000 — hajar. 

100,000— lakkh. 

Cardinal. 

paihli barf, first time, 
dujji „ second time, 
gk guna, onefold, 
das gQna, tenfold. 
addhS, half, 
paune dfll, If. 
sawS dul, 2f. 
dhai, 2$. 
deodh, 1|. 
sSddhg car, 4§. 


Sentences. 

1. Tera kya nao ha ? What is thy name ? 

2. Eh ghora kitnl barsa r5 hoa ? How old is this horse? 

3. Yetthi gg Kasmir kitna ku dur ha ? Prom here how far is 
Kashmir ? 

4. Tere babbe re ghara kitne gabhru be ? In thy father’s house how 
many sons are there ? 

5. Aj hau bare dura ge haridike av 5. To-day I from very far have 
walking come. 

6. Mere caca ra gabhru tesr! baihni sauge biaha hfllra. My ancle’s 
on is married to his sister. 


£2 
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7. Ghara sufeda ghorS ri jin hi. In the house is the white horse's 
saddle. 

8. fisri pitthi pralle jin kasi dea. On his back bind the saddle. 

9. Mai tesre gabhru jo bauht bahi. I heat his son very much. 

10. Uppur dhara re sire par gae bakri cara ha f or carae kara ha or 
caranda lagira ha). Above on the top of the hill he is grazing cows and 
goats (or is in the habit of grazing, or is now grazing) . 

11. Se tes daja heth ghore pralle baithira. He under that tree is 
seated on the horse. 

! -• Tesra bhai apni baihni ge badda. His brother is bigger than his 
sister. 

18. Tisra mul dhai rupayya he. Its price is two and a half rupees 

14. Mera bab tes hnlke ghara whittar ( manjhl raha ha. My father 
lives in that small house. 

15. Tisjd inha rupayye dSi dea. Give him these rupees. 

16. Tinha dhabbe testi lei la. Those pice take from him. 

17. Tisjo bauht marike rassi kebannha. Having beaten him well bind 
him with ropes. 

18. Khue ge pani kaddh. Take out water from the well. 

19. Mathe agge cala. Walk before me. 

20. Kesra gabhru tuddh picche aunda lagira? Whose son is comine 

behind yon ? 6 

21. Se tusse kiste mulle lea ? From whom did you buy that ? 

22. Grawa re hattlwale ge lea asse mulle. We bought it from a 
shopkeeper of the village. 
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NORTH MANDEALl. 

Only these points are 

noted in which 

North Mandeaji differs from 

Mandeaji proper. 




- 


Nouns. 


The Ablative 

is formed with ge, from. 


ded, sister, is 1 

thus declined : — 




Singular. 

Plural. 

N. 


ded 

dedd-a 

G. D. A. L. Ab 

dedd-a ra, &c. 

-a, &c. 

Ag- 


-e 

-e 



Phonouns. 




Singular. 


ist 

2nd 

3rd 

eh, this 

N. 

tu 


*«* 

G. 

... 

fem. tesra ra esra f. essara 

D. A. munjo 

tujo 

... 

... 

L. 

... 


• • • 

Ab. malge 

tuddhge 

O 

... 

Ag. ... 

tal 

time, tine, /. tesse inie, Ine, /’. esse 



J lural. 


N. 

... 

tSo 


G. mhara 

thara 

tlnbara 


Ag. asse 

tusse 

tluhe 


kun, who ? 

Ag. s. Jennie. 


jo, who, Ag. 

8. jinie. 



kot, someonf 

anyone, 

Ag. lest. 




Adjectives. 

Demonstrative 

Correlative. 

Interrogative. Relative, 

ehra, like this or 

that 

tehra 

kehra jebra 

etra, so much 1 or many 

tetra 

ketra jetra 
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North Mandeali. 

Adverbs. 

prftsh, day after to-morrow uphrau, up 

or day before yesterday. bunhe, down 

etthi tau, up to here uer, near 

etthi ge, from here bhittar, inside 

Prepositions. 

andhar, bie, within mat uere, besides me 

thalle, below mat kanue, with me 

tau, up to 

Verbs. 

Auxiliary. 

Pres. 1st Sing, he, 3rd s. ha or he 

Past. thea PL thie f. thi. 

Intransitive Verbs. 
pauna, fall. 

Past paiea, /. paii PI. paie 

Participle pailrS hoa, in the state of having fallen 
holla, be, become. 

Past hoa 

auna, come. 

Fut. ailgha 

Imper. a 5 

japa, go. 

Fnt. jangha 

Imp. ja jaa 

rahna, remain. 

Fut. rahngha 

Imper. rah raha 

Past Cond. rahnda 

Past Indie reha 

bathna, bashna, sit. 

Past batth 

Fut. dfghs 

Past Cond. dlnda 
Past. ditta 


Transitive Verb. 
dina, give. 
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Fut. 

lagha, lau 

Past Cond. 

lenda 

Past Indie 

lea 

Past 

galaya 

Past 

janea 


[Appendix I. — Dialtctss of Mandi and Suket 

North Mandeali . 
leu pa, take. 


gaiana, say. 

ja 00 a, know. 


leu auiia, bring, like auna. 

The future does not appear to have the indeed, form found in Alandeal 
proper, e.g. } fating marang. I’lie 1st S. however has an alternative form 
in U as paufi, bah ft, I shall fall, strike. 

The partic. faller or about to fall, &c., dispenses with the e in the middle 
thus, mdrntcala or bahnwdla, striker. 

The Past Cond. is used for the present Indie., very commonly in negativs 
sentences and occasionally in affirmative sentences. 


babba, father. 

phol, fruit. 

tj, mother. 

duddh, milk, 

bharearQ, bhai, brother. 

an da, egg. 

beuihn, sister. 

gheu, ghi. 

ded, elder sister 

bak, strong wind. 

bebbi, younger sister. 

heja, seed. 

mahnu, man. 

banka, fine, good, Sc. 

inahtimi, woman. 

bodda, big. 

bold, ox. 

darildi, lazy. 

kutt^a, dog. 

seaiia, wise. 

-i, bitch. 

guar, ignorant. 

gaddha, ass. 

thonda, cold. 

sungar, pig. 

mata, much, many. 

pair, foot- 

bathna, bashna, sit. 

shir, hair. 

galana, say. 

pyet, stomach. 

rahna, remain. 

pinda, body. 

paflhcna, arrive. 

kagad, book. 

nhathna, nhashna, run. 

nal, stream. 

bolna, call. 

pahar, hill. 

shikkhna, learn. 

bagri, field. 

shunna, hear. 

shalhr, city. 

eale auna, return, 

jangal, jungle. 

baihna, flow. 

mbachli, fish. 

khiana, cause to eat. 

painda, way. 

shupana cause to hear. 


letna, lie down. 
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3 — trai. 

North Mandeali. 

Numerals. 

Cardinal. 

59 — nShat. 

6 — chia. 

60 — shatth. 

7 — satt. 

69 — nhattar. 

13 — tera. 

77 — satattar. 

•29 — nattri. 

79 — nuasi. 

39 — antuali 

90 — nabba. 

49 — nunja. 

100— shau, saikra- 

57 — satunja. 

100,000— lakh. 

5th, panjua. 

Ordinal. 

10th, dasua. 

6th, ehattua. 

50th, panjahua. 

7th, sattua. 

deddh, 1£. 


The following sentences are very slightly different from those under 
Mandeali proper, but when they happen to have another t-um of expression 
they are worth recording : — 

2 . $s ghore ri ketri umar hi ? What is the age of this horse ? 

3. fitthige Kashmira tau ketra dur ha ? From here to Kashmir how 
far is it ? 

4- Tbare babba re ghare ketre larke he ? In your father’s house how 
many sons are there ? 

5. Hau bare dura ge hand! kanne aya. I have come walking from 

very far. 55 

6. Mere cace ra beta esri beuhnl kanne biaha hoa. My uncle’s son is 
married to his sister. 

7. Ghara manjhe hacche ghore ri kathi hi. In the house is the white 
horse’s saddle. 

8. Esri pitthi rna jin kos. On his back bind the saddle. 

9. Mai esra beta bara marea. I beat his son much. 

10. Se pahara ri cotl ma gala bakri caraDda. He on the top of the hill 
is grazing cows and goats 

11 Es dala heth ghore upphar batthira. Under this tree he is seated on 
a horse. 

12. Esra bhai apnl beuhni ge wadda. His brother is bigger than his 
sister. 
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North Mandealt. 

13. Mera bSb es halke gharS ma rahnda. My father lives in this small 
house. 

15. fishjd Sh rupayya dea. To him this rupee give. 

)6. Esge ruppayya lei lau. From him take the rupee. 

17. Fshjo bahie rashie bnnnho. Raving beaten him bind him with 
ropes. 

18. Bal ge pan! kaddh. From the spring take ont water. 

19. Mai ge agge cal. Walk before me. 

20. Kesra larka tussa pichhe ae. Whose boy is coming behind vou 0 

21. Tusse ke sge inul lea ? From wh <m did you buy it ? 

22. Graua re ek dukandara ge, From a shopkeeper of the villao , e. 
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CHOTA BANGHALI. 

The following grammatical forms are those in which the MaruT’ali 
spoken in that portion of Chota Bangbal whh-h lies in Mandi State, differs 
from North Mandealf generally : — 


Pronoins, 

Singular. 



1st 

2 ml 

3rd 

N. 

haff, mal 


... 

G, 

... 


tisra, /• T3 

D. A. 

min jo 

tljjo 

... 

Ab. 

mange 

tngge 

• • • 

A g. 

... 

tal 

Plural. 

tianl, /. tisse 

N. 

<v 

asee 

tusse 

* 

G. 

mhara, assa ra 

tussa ra 


D. A. 

assa 36 

„ jo 


Ag. 

assa 

tussa 



eh, this. 


etna, so much titna 
or many. 


kai, why ? 


Adjectives. 
ketna, jelna 

Adverbs, 


Verbs. 

Auxiliary. 

Pres. 1 am. Sing, m ha 

Intransitive feih%. 

pauna, fall. 

Participle, peira, in the state of having fallen. 

ona, come. 

Past iy3 
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Chota Banff halt. 
japa, go. 

Fut, jangha 

raihtlfi. remain. 

Past rSlia 

In Chota Banghal also is found that peculiar fern, past of bdhna 
thus : — 

mat tisjd do trai hahi, I struck him two or thrpe blows; mat tisjd do 
trai thapre ri hahi , I stiuck him two or three blows or slaps. 

In expressing the idea of ability with tin* passive voice, and in certain 
other cases the participle or infinitive is very strangely kept undeclined, 
as — 


eh kit ah mange nil) parted javdi, I cannot read this book. 
roti mange nih kh ay a jarrdi, I cannot ca! bread. 
khaccnr nih mange rokca janrii, I cannot stop the mule. 
phulke nih min jo dnde pakdna, I cannot cook phulke (lit. phulke do not 
come to me to cook). 

In these cases on the analogy of Crdu and Panjabi we should expect 
parhi, t hat, roki, pakdne. 

The following words taken from the beginning of the list show how 
slightly Chota Banghali differs from N Mandeali. 


bappa, father. 

Ij, mother, 
bhau, brother, 
bebbe, baihn, sister, 
munnu, son. 
bettl, daughter, 
khasm, husband, 
lari, wife, 
mahnu, man. 
janana, woman. 
ch5hr-u, boy. 

-!, girl. 

gualu, shepherd. 
c5r, thief, 
ghor-a, horse. 

-I, mare, 
mhalh, buffalo, 
bakr-a, he-goat. 


bakr -I, she -goat, 
bhed, sheep, 
kutt -i, dog. 

-I, bitch, 
ricch, bear, 
mirg, leopard, 
gadha, ass. 
sur, pig. 
kukk-ar, cock. 

-ri, hen. 

bill-a, cat, (male) . 

-I, „ (female) . 

ut, camel. 

Lathi, elephant, 
hath, hand, 
pair, foot, 
nakk, nose, 
hakkhl, eye. 


f2 
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APPENDIX II. 

MANDI STATE STAGING RULES. 

A.— Dak Bungat.ows and Rest-houses. 

1. There are public dak bungalows at the following stages, at which 
khansdmas, bftistts and sweepers are maintained by the State — 

Dhelu, Jhatingri, Bhadwani, Urla, Drang, Kataula and Mandi. 

2. Travellers can obtain shelter for 24 hours in a dak bungalow at a 
charge of one rupee each. 

(*) Each adult person will be charged a separate fee, unless two or 
more persons are obliged by want of accommodation to occupy 
the same room, when each person is liable for half the prescribed 
fee. 

(it) It is to be observed that the rules make no exception in favour 
of married couples who occupy the same room. 

(tii) If a traveller does not stay the night, a fee of eight annas onlv 
will be charged. 

3. Government officials are not exempted from paving the above charges, 
even though they may be travelling on Government duty. 

4. No traveller can claim shelter in a staging bnngalow for more than 
24 hours, after the expiry of which he must leave, if required to do so by 
other travellers seeking accommodation. 

5. There are State rest-houses at Galma, Bharala and Jhungi which 
may be occupied with the permission of the l)arb<4r, application for which 
should he addressed to the Assistant Superintendent, Mandi. No charge is 
made for their occupation from Government officials travelling on duty : 
other travellers are required to pay a charge of eight annas a day each. 

Whoever loses, breaks or damages any furniture or other property 
belonging to any bungalow must pay the value of the article or of the repairs, 
as the case may be. The prices are shown in the list kept by the khansama or 
chowkviar. 

7. There are rest-houses for Indian travellers at Dhelu, Jhatingri and 
Kataula, application to occupy which should be addressed to the Tahsildar, 
Hara Bagh. No charge is made for their occupation from Government officials 
travelling on duty : other tiavellers are required to pav a charge of four 
annas a day. 

• ^ rave ^ ers are required to enter their names and addresses in full 

in the dak bnngalow and rest-house books. 

B.— COOLIES AND MULES. 

, j" coolies are permanently maintained bv the Darbar under a 
j««aMrat each of the dak bungalow stages; from 1st December to hist 
March this number is reduced to two at Jhatingri and Bhadwani. But 
travellers intending to pass through the State are recommended to bring their 
‘ugg&ge on mules, and thtreby save themselves the trouble connected with 
coolies who are not procurable without notice. 

2. Ordinarily three days' clear notice is required by the jamaddr for 
the Bupply of coolies, and therefore travellers should give' at least sevendays' 
notice of their requirements to the Assistant Superintendent, Mandi, or the 
Tahaild&r, Hara B%h. 
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3. The rates of coolie hire per stage are as follows : — 


Dhelu to Urla 

Rs. A. 

0 5 

r. 

0 

Urla t<> Drang 

Rs. 

0 

A. 

4 

Urla to Jhatingri 

0 o 

0 

Drang to Kataula 

0 

5 

Jhatingri to Bhadwani 

0 4 

u 

Kataula to Bajaura 

0 

8 

Bhadwani to Karaon 

U 8 

u 

Mandi to Kataula 

0 

5 

Mandi to Suket 

0 5 

0 

Mandi to Drang 

0 

4 

pint a commission of 6 

pies payable to the jamadar for each coolie. 




r. 

0 

n 

0 

0 

0 


4. Coolies may only be engaged for a journey from one stage to the 
next andf may not be detained any further. 

5. For each day that a coolie is kept waiting for a traveller after the 
date for which notice has been given, and for each day’s halt during which 
a coolie is detained, a sum of two annas is payable by the traveller. Coolies 
will not be kept waiting for a traveller for more than two days. 

6. The maximum load for n coolie is 24 seers for ordinary stages • 
for marches across the Bhubu and Pulebi passes the load should not exceed 
2 0 seers. 

7. Mules and ponies are not procurable at any stage except Mandi. 

H. The permanent coolies maintained at each dak bungalow stage are 
required to assist in the loading and unloading of travellers’ luggage without 
remuneration ; but if required for any other service they are to be paid at the 
rate of 4 annas each per diem. 

C. — SUTPlJES. 


1. At every dak bungalow stage there is a shopkeeper to supply grain, 
dtn, ghi, etc. The rates of these articles are not fixed officially and so are 
liable to variation.! 

1. The current rates of a few articles arc given below for the informa- 
tion of travellers : — 


Milk 

... 

2 annas a seer. 

C At Drang and Dhelu Re. 1-4-0 

Charcoal 

... 

... s mannd. 

( At other stages Re. 1 a maund. 

Dry grass 

... 

... 2 maunds a rupee. 

Green grass 

... 

... 3 maunds a rupee. 

C At Drang and Dhelu maunds 

Firewood 

•• 

. . . < rupee. 

0 Other stages 3 maunds a rupee. 

Chickens 


8 annas each. 

Fowls 

, . . 

... 10 „ „ 

Eggs 

... 

... 8 annas per dozen. 


At Mandi soda water is procurable at the rate of one anna a bottle from 
the State factory. 


As sheep and goats are not kept in the proximity of the stages, it is 
necessary, if they are required, that notice should he given in the same manner 
as for coolies. Average rate is for a sheep Rs. 7 and a goat Rs. 5. 


Notb.— To save delay travellers are requested to write direct to the Assistant Superin- 
tendent, Mandi State 


By order of the furidr, loth June 1918. 
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APPENDIX III. 


Fishing and Shooting Rules in Mindi State. 


A. — Fishing. — Fishing is governed by the Aland i Fisheries Regulation 
No. I of Sambat 1973 (1916 A. D.) and Rules passed thereunder, of which 
the following is a resume : — 

(1) All fishing within the State is absolutely prohibited, except under 
license from the Darbar. 


() The use of dynamite or other explosive substance and the use of 
any kind of poison are absolutely prohibited. 

(3) The following waters are sanctuaries and no fish of any species 
may be caught therein — 

(a) The Riwalsar lake 

(b) The Uhl river from the north boundary of the State down 

to the Kamand bridge on the Mandi-Kataula road. 

( c ) The liana river from its confluence with the Manoh Jehad to a 

point immediatel below Sukha Bagh. 

id) All springs from their source to a distance of 600 yards down- 
stream, or to their confluence with a larger stream which- 
ever distance is the shorter. 


(4) Licensees are permitted to fish as follows : — 

(<*) river. -From its junction with the Reas to the water 

mills \Pu.l 4 u rd <jrat) about one mile above JVIandi town, 
fishing is permitted by rod and line only, under an 
* angling ” license. For the rest of its course see (d) 
below. 


[b) Upper Beds .— From tin confluence of the Tirthan at L6rji to 
the point where the Beds leaves the State near Bajaura), 
fishing is permitted only by rod and line or casting net 
vv ith a minimum mesh of 1| inch bar measure, under a 
special license. For the rest of its course see (rf) 
below. 


(e) Tirthan river and Us tributaries .— Fishing is permitted by 
rod and line only, under an “ angling ” license. 

(d) In all other waters fishing is permitted under a “ general ” 
license subject to the following conditions : — 

(»') 'lhe following methods only may be employed — stake 
net (nalotu), casting net (jdl), spear ( bhala ), long line 
with hooks [pathidlu) and rod and line with not more 
than three hooks. 


(n) No stake-net may be affixed in or across the mouth 
of any tributary from 1st Har (middle of July) to 
last day of Bhadon (middle of September) between 
the hours ot sunset and sunrise. 


(»U) lhe use of weirs (bar) and traps including cb 
and ot all nets having a mesh measuring less than 
mch on each side, and all other methods used to cal 
small try, are prohibited. 


« 
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(5) An y violation of the provisions of the Fisheries Regulation or of 

the Rules passed thereunder is punishable with it months’ impri- 
sonment, or Rs. 100 fine, or both. 

(6) Applications for licenses or for any information on the subject of 

fishing should be addressed to th8 Superintendent, Mandi State. 


B. — Shooting. 

(1) All persons permanently resident within the State and all persons 

holding permanent employment under the Darbar are permitted 
to shoot. 

In all other cases shooting is prohibited, except under license from 
the Darbar. 

(2) The capture or killing of all birds and animals, except leopard and 

black bear, is prohibited between the first day of Chet (middle 
of March) and the last day of Bhadon (middle of September), 
both days inclusive. 

(3) The capture or killing of the following species are at all times 

strictly prohibited : — 

(a) Munal pheasant ( munal ). 

(b) Tragopant „ ( phulgar or jnjwdna), 

(c) Pea-fowl ( mor ). 

(i d ) iiusk deer ( mushk-na/a or bina). 
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